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: As a_ guarantee : 
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: ARMY San Francisco 
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: in all widths. _— i i 
i Made by Nolan-Earl Shoe Co., S. F. : 
: It is unequalled for every purpose where real shoe durability is required, : : 
: You get shoe satisfaction when you t : 
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Small Special Forging Plates 
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STRUCTURAL STEEL 
The Mark of Excellence 


FABRICATING SHOP 1000 TONS MONTHLY 


HEN you see that trademark on the famil- 

iar Sperry Drifted Snow Flour Sack orSperry 
Red Package,Sperry Cereal, you quickly realize 
that two-thirds of a century of intelligent, suc- 
cessful manufacture stand behind the goods— 
which have been 
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Brass and Bronze Shop Shop 
Iron General Bolts, Rods, 

Castings Jobbing Rivets 
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: JUDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Office and Warehouses—San Francisco, Cal. 


Works at Emeryville, Oakland, Cal. 


H. E. BOTHIN, President W. T. SUMMERS, Vice-Pres. 
¢ W. L. BOOTH, Genl. Mer. R. B. GIRDWOOD, Secretary 
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New Day Dawning 


A year ago today humanity, gazing into the future, beheld a 
world with much misery, suffering and horror in prospect. The 
great world conflict of the nations was still raging and little hope 
was entertained by the most optimistic souls that it could be brought 
to a close before another year had rolled around. The dominant 
thought of the people of this peaceful continent was war and every 
energy was being strained to the breaking point in the endeavor to 
equip ourselves for successful war. The all-absorbing topic of dis- 
cussion was war. War activities were everywhere in evidence 
and aims for peaceful pursuits were not even thought of by those 
who valued peace the highest. Such a world we lived in last 
Labor Day. 

Today the horizon of the future is brighter. Even the dyed-in- 
the-wool pessimist has a flicker of hope in his almost hopeless 
heart. The thought is widely entertained in almost every walk of 
life that when the sun went down on the warring world last 
November it cast a shadow over many of the injustices of the 
past through which its light will never again penetrate, that the 
world of tomorrow holds brighter possibilities for justice for the 
uncounted millions than humanity ever before beheld and that in 
the near future labor is really going to come into its own. 

So strongly is the fulfillment of this hope cherished in the ranks 
of American labor today that there is danger of delaying the dawn- 
ing of the new day through inaction on the part of some and by 
over-enthusiasm and zeal on the part of others. That the future 
holds better things for the toilers there can be no doubt, but they 
must sit steady in the boat and move with judgment and sanity, yet 
with firmness and persistency. If they are to be dealt with honestly 
by others, then they must be fair themselves. If they are to insist 
upon sound reasoning by employers, then they must be sensible in 
their own conduct. If they are to exact unselfishness from those 
they deal with, then they must not themselves be of greedy 
character. Those who play the role of wolf cannot exact the treat- 
ment customarily bestowed upon the lamb. We are still to live in 
a practical world and not in an iridescent Utopia. The dreamer 
may dream, but the worker will still have to work, and must keep 
his feet upon the ground in order to lift his load. In our wildest 
flights of fancy we cannot hope to get something for nothing with- 
out wronging our fellow man, and it is a reign of justice that labor 
hopes to usher into the industrial world. Justice is all that most 
people ask for and it is all than any can rightly demand. We have 
reached a stage in our development where the worker fully realizes 
that in the past justice ‘has been denied him and that capital had 
taken a larger share of the products of labor than, properly belonged 
to it. This wrong must be corrected by determined, united action 
on the part of the toilers. 

The campaign of slander and abuse, distrust and suspicion 
kept up by the. propagandists of the one-big-union madness can 
only lead to disruption and destruction, defeat and despair for all 
workers, organized and unorganized. It is a truism that those who 
constantly practice destruction loose the faculty of construction, 
and if the American labor movement is to be a successful movement 
it must of necessity be a constructive movement. 

The American Federation of Labor is organized along lines 
elastic enough to meet every situation which may confront it. It 
has done so in the past and gives every promise of doing so in the 
future, so that there is absolutely no substance in the clamor of the 


ultra-radical element in the labor movement that is just now making . 


so much noise. In this element the labor movement encounters the 
greatest obstacle to its progress. It is, of course, an obstacle that 
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will be overcome as surely as daylight follows darkness, but the 
struggle will be less intense and the advance much more rapid if 
the great rank and file of unionists will take sufficient interest in the 
movement to prevent the propagators of the policy of dissension, 
disruption and destruction from plunging the organized workers 
into untenable and hopeless struggles in attempts to achieve the 
impossible. 

There has never been a time in more than a century when the 
future held out such possibilities for the workers of America as now 
loom before them if they but direct their efforts along proper lines. 
The toilers in the United States during the next decade face a con- 


dition of affairs so far as competition from other countries is con- 


cerned which offers them great advantages. The workers of Europe 
have been brought up to a point where they are more nearly on an. 
equality in the matter of pay with those of this country, yet they 
cannot compare in productivity with their American brothers, so 
that their competition is not now so dangerous to American stan- 
dards as formerly, 

While many employers of labor in this country are very profuse 
in their declarations that industry must be democratized, some of 
them are waiting for the other fellow to take the lead in establishing 
it, while still others have very limited ideas as to what constitutes 
democracy. It must be said in all candor that most employers, at 
heart, feel that they own and ought to be the masters of industry, 
and that very few of them are willing to concede the right to the 
workers to a really effective voice in the conduct and direction of 
industry or to a very great share in the resultant proceeds or profits. 

Because of this condition of affairs, which is the direct result of 
years and years of servile acquiescence in the idea on the part of the 
workers, the hope must not be too strongly entertained that the 
character of employers generally has been changed as the result of 
a few brief years of war and that they will willingly concede justice 
in the premises out of the goodness of their hearts. The awakening 
of labor as to its rights has changed some employers and made them 
willing to make concessions, but the great majority of them, bound 
by the element of human selfishness,. will only yield under pressure 
of concerted action by the workers. This pressure, however, must 
be intelligently directed. It must not be the result of spontaneous 
consciousness of power illogically used to achieve visionary or 
unreasonable objects. Russia is just now experiencing that sort of 
conduct and the great mass of the people are suffering woefully 
as a consequence. The American worker must meet the new world 
situation with sanity and judgment if success and happiness are to 
follow the horrors of the past few years. 

Labor is entitled to share in the profits of industry on a reason- 
able basis in addition to receiving living wages. Capital must also 
be given a reasonable return on the investment. In the past capital 
has managed industry exclusively and kept for itself the lion’s 
share of the proceeds. In the future labor must not-only share in 
the profits but also in the management. Then labor will also share 
with capital responsibility for the success or failure of industry, and 
under such a scheme there will be a real partnership in industry 
between capital and labor. There has never been a‘partnership in 
the past, and as a consequence antagonism has‘been the order of the 
day to the dire hurt of both capital and_labor. 

There need be no great difficulty in working out a fair basis of 
division of the proceeds of industry if honesty and fair dealing are 
miade the foundation of action on both sides. But the old order must. 
be wiped out and the new be ushered in in a spirit of brotherhood’ 
and fellowship. This is the trend of the times. ; 
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We herewith print the reply of the officers of the San Francisco 
Labor Council to the questions submitted by The Italian Labor Mission 
which visited this country just after the close of the great world war. 
The reply is particularly interesting because of the clear manner in 
which it sets forth the principles and structures of the American !abur 
movement. R 

The Italian Mission was made up of the following: 

Alceste De Ambris, Head of the Mission, Member of Parliament, and 
Director of the victorious strike of the workers of Parma. 

Amilcare De Ambris, Brother of above, Marine officer, Secretary cf 
the Metallic Union of Milan. 

Silvano Fasulo, Representative from Naples, Lieut. Engineer Corps. 

Carlo Bazzi, Lawyer, Secretary of the Chamber of Labor of Ravenna, 
Lieut. Aviator of D’Annunzio Squadron. 

Vico Fiaschi, Lawyer, Adviser of Labor of Massa-Carrara, Lieut. o 
Infantry. : 

Romolo Sabbatini, Secretary of the Chamber of Labor of Rome and 
Alderman of the City of Rome. ; 

Ettore Guzzani, Secretary of the co-operative of laborers and teamsters 
of Bologna, Member of Italian Union of Labor. 

Adelmo Pedrini, Vice-Secretary of Chamber of Labor of Bologna, 
Sergeant Major of Artillery, Decorated and promoted for war 
merits. 

To Alceste De Ambris, Chief, 

And the Members of the 

Italian Labor Mission. 

Greeting : 

In response to the fraternal message of the Italian Labor Mission, 
delivered to the Delegates at the Council’s session held January 3, 1919, 


January 27, 19109. 


.- AMERICAN ORGANIZED LABOR -: 


What will send you to 
your work so fit each 
morning as a cup _ of 
really satisfying coffee? 


the San Francisco Labor Council has authorized and directed its ex- 
ecutive officers to transmit to the members of the Mission the fol- 
lowing statement regarding the special matters on which the trade 
union movement of Italy seeks brotherly assistance and cooperation 
from the American Labor movement. ' 

Permit us to express to the representatives of the organized work- 
ers of Italy our warm appreciation and sincere thanks for the thought- 
ful and considerate manner in which the Mission has approached the 
great problems connected with the subject of immigration of European 
workers into the United States and the difficulties confronting the 
organized workers on both sides of the Atlantic in endeavoring to 
adjust their domestic policies to the exigencies and demands of the 
world-wide interests of organized labor. We recognize that you have 
taken into consideration the wide differences in language, standards 
of life, and immediate needs which make it so difficult to quickly and 
well assimilate into the body of the American labor movement the 
large number of laborers and mechanics of so many nationalities land- 
ing on our shores. We thank you for the frank and open-hearted 
request you have made, and promise you that we shall endeavor to 
assist you in establishing such uniform policy and practice that the 
members of foreign labor organizations arriving here may be entitled 
to deposit their certificates of membership and be enrolled in the unions 
of their respective crafts and occupations without being charged any 
special admission fee. 

To enable you to fully comprehend the question you have put to 
us, and how much will have to be done here to comply with you 
request, permit us to briefly sketch or describe the fundamental struct- 
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-BUY LIBERTY BONDS 


Liberty Bonds offer a sound investment for small 
savings. 


Accumulations of savings from $50 to any amount 
can be readily put away in Liberty Bonds. Interest 
at present prices is from 4.75% to 4.95% on the 
money invested. 


They are free from all local taxation and Federal 
Normal Income Tax for the life of the bonds and 
totally tax exempt for certain amounts for definite 
periods. 


We recommend the purchase of Liberty Bonds as 


an investment. 


ure and method of operation of the American Labor Movement, 
which for all practical and effectual purposes embraces that great 
federation of trade unions known as the American Federation of 
Labor, of which this Council and all its affiliated unions form a part. 

The American Federation of Labor numbers a total membership 
of over three million working men and women, organized into 111 na- 
tional and international unions, comprising 27,755 local unions. These 
national and international unions are chartered by the federation, and 
in turn charter their subordinate local unions. Excepting in the mat- 
ters delegated to the federation, the national and international unions 
are independent and self-governing bodies. To secure unity of action, 
and harmony in policies, and to increase efficiency by grouping those 
organizations that have connected and intimate interests, the federa- 
tion has established five great departments, 45 state federations of 
labor, 782 central labor councils, and 445 departmental councils, each 
with definite jurisdictions, and distinct functions and powers. This 
council is the local direct representative body of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, and is composed of delegates representing 125 local 
unions, most of which are subordinate to their respective national 
or internationals, and some are affiliated directly to the American 
Federation of Labor, which acts in certain cases as the international for 
unions which have not yet formed an international organization. |The 
membership representted in the San Francisco Labor Council num- 
bers over 65,000. There are also in this city about 30 more unions 
not affiliated with this Council and which number about 25,000 mem- 
bers. But all are in some manner affiliated with the American Feder- 
ation of Lahor, through their state or district organizations, and their 
internationals. 

In its structure and principals of government the American Feder- 
ation of Labor is patterned after the government of the United States 
of America and those of the several states. The federation occupies 
a position in national and general affairs corresponding to that of the 
Federal government, and the national and international unions occupy 
positions of authority over their local unions somewhat similar to 
a state over its political subdivisions. Like Congress legislates for the 
entire American people on the subject matter delegated to it under the 
Constitution of the United States, so do the conventions of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor legislate on the matters delegated to it by its 
constitution. Likewise the national and international unions in their 
conventions, or by the exercise of the referendum, legislate for the local 


unions in matterss entrustted to them under their respective constitu-’ 


tions. On all matters and subjects not specified or delegated to the 
superior bodies, the local unions legislate for themselves, and their su- 
perior bodies have no right whatever to interfere in such matters. An 
important distinction must be made between delegated or mandatory 
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powers, and merely advisory powers, which latter are such recommend- 
ations as a superior body may make, but which the subordinate bodies 
in their discretion may adopt or reject. Excepting in matters relating 
to the issuance of charters to national and international unions, and 
defining their fields of jurisdiction, the American Federation of La- 
bor possesses very few mandatory powers, its powers in general being 
only advisory. Thus like its political model, the American Federation 
of Labor is not a centralized government, but the whole system pro- 


vides for widest possible scope of local self-government and initi- : 


ative. ; 


With respect to the general financial policy of the American labor. 


movement regarding admission and initiation fees, we are happy to 
state that there is a general consensus of opinion, in harmony with your 
desires, to keep the admission fees as low as possible, and to permit 
the interchange of membership cards, without further fee or charge, 
for the benefit of those who move from one locality to another and 
desire to work at the same craft or occupatin. Within the fields of 
jurisdiction of each national and international union, in most instances, 
this policy is in full force and effect. The problem will be to extend 
this procedure to take in members of the same craft in different coun- 
tries and belonging to different nationals and internationals. 

As a counterpart to the policy of small admission fees, the Ameri- 
can labor movement believes also in a policy of high dues. We deem 
it wise to make it easy for workingmen to join the unions of their re- 
spective callings, enabling them to add their individual strength to the 
collective strength of their fellows, and granting them the opportun- 
ity to enjoy the conditions established through organization. But 
while enjoying the benefits of organization, we hold that the members 
should pay sufficient dues to maintain their unions and enable it to 
protect and promote their common interests and accumulate a fund 
for future emergencies.. Thus “low initiation fees and high dues” has 
become a general slogan approved by all representative labor bodies 
in America. 

In principle, thus, the American Federation of Labor, is already 
in thorough harmony with the desires of the Italian workers whom you 
represent. In practice, however, we must acknowledge that our organ- 
izations do not all come up to this excellent standard, and the prob- 
lem is by no means easy to solve, to bring about such a condition that a 
member of a labor organization may go from one country to another 
and find everywhere admission open and free into the union of his craft 
wherever he may go. These shortcomings are not due to any desire 
on the part of the various organizations to evade their responsibilities, 
but to lack of means necessary to bring about general agreement and a 
uniform policy. Your proposition is recognized as being timely and 
proper, but like every new proposal, its realization requires a thorough 
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‘campaign of education and continued endeavors before every organ- 


ization concerned in persuading it to adopt such plan and policy. 

The American Federation of Labor, itself and its direct local repre- 
sentative bodies, such as this Council, have no mandatory power what- 
ever to regulate fees of admission into local unions. The constitutions 
of many national and international unions prescribe the amount of fees 
to be charged by the local unions. Many such nationals and interna- 
tionals prescribe in their constitutions the minimum or maximum lim- 
its, or both, of admission fees to be charged. Other constitutions are 
silent on the subject or leave the matter entirely to the discretion of 
the local unions. In a majority of cases, local unions have some dis- 
cretion and may in special cases admit new members at a redtced rate 
or without any fee whatever. 

Accompanying this statement we transmit a list of the regulations 
of certain national and international unions on this subject, and in the 
said list are included the initiation fees charged by a number of San 
Francisco unions. 

To effect the purpose of your Mission, we would advise you to ad- 
dress a communication on this subject to the next Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor, which convenes in Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, on the second day of June, 1919. We feel certain that such 
communication, addressed to the convention, or to the officers of the 
Federation, at Washington, D. C., will receive due consideration and 
action. They will find the means to have the question properly sub- 
mitted to the respective national and international unions and act upon 
the recommendations of the American Federation of Labor. This 
mode of procedure will effect quickest and surest results. 

In connection with this subject, we desire to say a few words with 
respect to Italian workers coming to this country. As a rule we find 
that the majority of them are greatly handicapped by reason of their 
inability to speak and read the English language. They fall often the 
victims to the so-called padrone system and the greed of American 
employers who take advantage of their inexperience with American 
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wage and working conditions. We would, therefore, ask you, as much 
for the benefit of themselves, as for their-American fellow workers, to 
use your influence to encourage intending immigrants from Italy to 
learn to speak and read English, at least acquire the rudiments of our 
language, and thus at the start overcome a handicap that generally is 
detrimental to their economic interests. 

We would, likewise, ask you to use your influence to encourage in- 
tending immigrants, especially those who intend to locate in cities and 
large employment centers, to join at first opportunity the organization 
of their craft or occupation. The local admission fees. are everywhere 
uniform for all who seek admission, whether the applican be American- 
born or come from foreign countries. We know of no discrimination 
in that respect. Even where these fees may seem high, they must be 
considered in the light of the generally higher wages and more favor- 
able working conditions that prevail here. We know of no union exist-_ | 
ing for any length of time that does not return in the shape of increased 
wages and betterment of working conditions, many times the admis 
sion fees and dues charged by the union. 

Finally, we would like to have you use your influence among the 
Italian immigrants to impress upon them their duty to themselves and 
their class not on any pretext to become strike-breakers or to engage 
on the side of those who oppose the organization of-workers into trade 
unions. 

Inclosed you will find a copy of a communication addressed to this 
Council by Janitors’ Union of San Francisco, which welcomes Italian 
workers into their union, but also warns them against practices which 
they deem detrimental to the workers in that occupation, and which 
they‘ask you to help us rectify. 

To those of our Italian brothers who believe that American Labor 
Organizations are autocratic, we desire to point out that they are the 
most democratically governed labor bodies to be found in any country. 
Self-government is their constant watchword, and no important step 
is ever made affecting the welfare of any union without the sanction of 
the entire membership of that union. This is axiomatic in the Amer- 
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ican labor movement, and we do not ‘understand how the impression 
can have gone abroad to the contrary. Nor do American labor organ- 
izations discriminate against foreigners in the matter of admission 
fees and dues. All such must be uniform for all admitted into the 
fold of the union, regardless of place of birth. Some unions require 
also citizenship, but a declaration of intention to become citizen is in 
every case the only requirement necessary to comply with that pro- 
vision. Therefore, we do not hesitate to brand as false any assertion 
that American labor organizations do not practice the principles of 
democracy in which they profess to believe. And we reaffirm that in 
every vital matter concerning the welfare of every union man, he is 
consulted, and nothing is done without the consent of the majority or 
in violation of their solemn contracts or agreements. 

The aim of our movement in admitting our fellow-workers coming 
from foreign lands, is to Americanize them, as we say, that is to make 
them acquainted and become attached to our institutions, and help us 
to realize the great ideals in this country for a government of the peo- 
ple, by the people and for the people. 

We congratulate the Italian workers and the Italian people upon 
their magnificant support of their government, for their noble sacri- 
fices in the cause of humanity and liberty in the great war, and rejoice 
with them in the victory of our common cause. 

We extend to the organized workers of Italy our warm sympathy 
and brotherly greetings, in appreciation of the friendly message de- 
livered to us by the Italian Labor Mission. We feel greatly honored 
and inspired by your.effort thus to get into personal contact with the 
representatives of organized labor in America. In the years to come 
we shall cherish the memory of their visit at the ending of the memor- 
able conflict between autocracy and democracy, in which we have all 
served and taken our humble part. May we not together express the 
hope that the day will come in the near future when by united endeav- 
ors we shall lay the foundation for a world’s federation of organized 
workers, that shall stand always as the champion for the oppressed of 
every nation, and the ideals of justice and humanity, 
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DOOLEY ON LABOR’S STAND : 
' “Tt was different whin I.was a young man, Hinnissy. In thim 
days, ‘capital an’ labor was frindly, or labor was. Capital was like a 
father to labir; givin’ it its boord an’ lodgin’s. Nayther intherfered 
with th’ other. Capital wint on capitalizin’ an labor wint on laborin.’ 
In thm golden days a wurrukin’ man was an honest artisan. That’s 
what he was proud to be called. Th’ week before iliction he had his 
pitcher in th’ funny papers. He wore a square pa-aper cap an’ a 
leather apron, an’ he had his ar-am around Capital—a rosy, binivoline 
ol’ guy with a plug hat an’ eyeglasses. They was goin’ to th’ polls 
together to vote f’r simple ol’ capital. Capital an’ labor walked ar-rm 
in ar-rm instead iv havin’ both hands free as at prisint. Capital was 
contint to be capital, an’ labor was used to bein’ labor. Capital come 
around an’ felt th’ ar-rm iv labor wanst in awhile, an’ ivery year Mrs. 
Capital called on Mrs. Labor an’ congratulated her on hér score. Th’ 
pride iv ivry artisan was to wurruk as long at his task as th’ boss cud 
afford to pay th’ gas bill. In return f’r his fidelity he got a turkey ivry 
year. At Christmas time, capital gathered his happy fam’ly ar-round 


him, an’ in th’ prisince iv th’ ladies iv th’ neighborhood give thim a * 


short oration. ‘Me brave la’ads,’ says he, ‘we’ve had a good year 
(Cheers.) I have made a millyon dollars. (Sinsation.) I attribute 
this to me supeeryor skill, aided by ye’er arnest efforts at th’ bench 
an’ at th’ forge. (Sobs.) Ye have done so well that we won’t need 
so many iv us as we did. (Long an’ continyous cheerin’.) Those iv 
us who can do two men’s wur-ruk will remain, an’ if possible do four. 
Our ether faithful sarvints,’ he says, ‘can come back in th’ spring,’ he 
says, ‘if alive,’ he says. -An’ th’ bold artysans tossed their pa-aper caps 
in th’ air an’ give three cheers f’r Capital. They wur-ruked till ol’ age 
crept on thim, an’ thin retired to live on th’ wishboines an’ kind wur- 
ruds they had accumylated.” 
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“MAKING AMERICA 


By Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior. 


America is the epic of man as a workingman. We have nothing 
precious that does not represent struggle. We have nothing of last- 


ing value that does not represent determination. We have nothing 


admirable that does not represent self-sacrifice. We have no philoso- 
phy except the philosophy of confidence, of optimism, of faith in the 
righteousness of the contest we make against nature. 
’ America was torn from the forces of nature. Our forefathers, 
the first emigrants to these shores, were compelled to fight for their 
homes against dangers that today can scarcely be imagined and against 
odds that were heart-breaking. It is well that this was so. For out 
of the throes of their travail America has become more than a land. 
America is a spirit. America is an inspiration. America is an attitude 
toward men and material things—an outlook and a faith. America 
is something mystical that lives in the heavens. It is the constant and 
continuous searching of the human heart for the thing that is better. 
We are to conquer this land in that spirit. And we must keep alive 
in ourselves the thought that this spirit is Americanism—that it is 
robust and dauntless and kind and hearty and irresistible, and through 
it men win out against all adversity. This is what has made us great. 
From the first this spirit has been generous. It has extended the 
open hand across the seas. It has said to men everywhere, that com- 
ing clean they would be welcome. This was the land of heart’s desire 
where men could be their own masters and rise according to the-quali- 
ties that they had. Here was youth with which they could identify 
themselves ; land which they could own; society of which they could 
become an integral part; political life which they could help to shape 
and in which they would have satisfied that world-long yearning for 
recognition. The man could here be developed—the full man—for 


schools were here and a sympathetic environment. Others were 
climbing, too, with whom they could measure their progress. 
; LAND OF OPPORTUNITY. _ 

This was a fair picture surely. And they came—some for eco- 
nomic reasons, desiring their chance at the good things spread on this 
rich table that Columbus found. Others came that they might have 
the larger satisfactions of an independent, unhampered, unmastered 
growth as man among equals. Here was opportunity. 

We met them at the gate with a truly American welcome, which 
most of them could not understand: ‘Enter and make a place for 
yourself.” This had been the greeting we ourselves had received. 
There was to be no coddling here. This was a man’s land—a place 
of test. The art that was most needed was the art of getting on. If 
literature and science and experiment were to come, they must be 
founded upon the solid rock of a self-sustained, unpatronized people. 
Dreams of ease must be cast aside until the right to dream was earned. 
The American was to be a journeyman doing his bit at the making 
of the land. If this was not a worth-while job, then there was no 
place for the stranger. We had mines to dig, wells to drill, buildings 
to erect, railroads to construct, farms to plow, sewers to lay, machines 
to build and every one must do his share. 

The Lord had laid on us the responsibility of reclaiming for man- 
kind a large share of this land and all else could wait in life till this 
end was reached. In this steady drive we made ourselves. We were. 
impatient with those who called out to stop or go slow. The pace that 
we set was that which must be kept. “All men are born free and 
equal,” we called to the newcomer and went on forgetful that he was 
not free, for he had still the limitations of his old life—not equal for 
many reasons. Manifestly a man without tools is not equal to the 
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man with, and those here already were men who knew its spirit and 
the way to meet it and run with it—who had access to the heart of 
a people and knew what its call was. Things did not lie obvious 
before the eye like a seam of coal on a naked hillside. This new land 
was a hunting ground and those who knew the favorite cover and 
could blend most quietly into the landscape found themselves best at 


ame, 
the 8 THE NEW EMIGRANT. 


What of the new emigrant? With others in like situation, possibly 
from his own country, equally ignorant, equally handicapped, the new 
American starts his life. It takes a brave and very ambitious man to 
lift himself out of such an environment. Easily he becomes a victim 
to the shrewd, predatory padrone or boss. He falls into debt and 
becomes niortgaged to ignorance and squalor for years. His ideal 
of America has suffered a change. “And is this freedom?” he says 
to himself, as with tired back he bends to his work without hope that 
the burden will be lighter tomorrow. 


IGNORANT OF DANGERS. 
He can not read the signs which warn him of danger. He can not 
read of the opportunities which city and country offer. In his own 


land perhaps he had no chance to learn in his own tongue. In this’ 


new and he is too tired, too hesitant, to learn this strange difficult 
tongue. Is it any wonder if, to this dissatisfied stranger, the voice of 
one who speaks to him in the language of home has authority and 
carries far? And if this voice preaches discontent, and violent dis- 
content, as the one sure path to better days, is it strange that he should 
listen? 

He can find no one to make him see the greater America. The 
whole of this continent is to him the cramped apartment, the dirty 
street and the sweat shop or the factory. To the sweep of the great 
land its many beckonings, his eyes are closed, and in his isolation 
and ignorance and disappointment there is a fruitful nesting place for 
all the hurtful microbes that attack society. 

This man is our charge—our opportunity. He needs and deserves 
kind solicitude, thoughtful consideration. Give him a glimpse into 
the philosophy which underlies our struggle and he will turn into a 
cheerful fellow-worker in the making of America as have all the rest 
who have preceded him. He is a human being whom we can help to 
a truer view of that which we have said to the world was the most 
stimulating, invigorating, developing of all atmospheres—that of 


freedom. ; 
DEMOCRACY’S TEST. 


And the test of our democracy is in our ability to absorb that man 
and incorporate him into the body of our life as an American. We 
want to interpret America to him in terms of fair play, in terms of 
the square deal. We want in the end to interpret America in’ healthier 
babies that have enough milk to drink. We want to interpret Amer- 
ica in boys and girls and men and women who can read and write. 
We want to interpret America in better housing conditions and decent 
wages, in hours that will allow a father to know his own family. 
That is Americanism in the concrete reduced to practical terms. That 
is the spirit of the Declaration of Independence put into terms that 
are social and economic. 

But we can not interpret America to those whose eyes are blind 
and whose ears are closed because they do not read and write or speak 
our language. 

We had a bill in the last Congress which was called the American- 
ization bill under the terms of which the Federal Government would 
say to those States in which large bodies of illiteracy exist, “We will 
go fifty-fifty with you in putting up the funds necessary to educate 
our people.” It would not take long. In a few years—perhaps as 
little as six or eight—we could eliminate this illiteracy. But in the 
congestion of the last days of Congress this bill failed to come to a 
vote, although it had been favorably reported to the two houses of 
Congress by the Senate and House Committees on Education. It 
will be re-introduced at the coming’special session and I hope will be 
enacted soon. If it is, the reconstruction program of the American 
Federation of Labor as to education, which I quote, may be realized: 

“It is impossible to estimate the influence of education upon the 
world’s civilization, Education must not stifle thought and inquiry, 
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and to a conception of independence and progress. 
j “Education must not be for a few but for all our people. While 
there is an advanced form of public education in many States, there 
still remains-a lack of adequate educational facilities in several States 
and communities. The welfare of the Republic demands that public 
education should be elevated to the highest degree possible. The 
Government should exercise advisory supervision over public educa- 
: tion and where necessary maintain adequate public education through 
} subsidies without giving to the Government power to hamper or in- 
terfere with the free development of public education by the several 
States. It is essential that our system of public education should offer 
the wage-earners’ children the opportunity for the fullest possible de- 
velopment. To attain this end State colleges and universities should 
be developed.” 


P 
but must awaken the mind concerning the application of natural laws 


a > al 
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Another one of the things the Federation’s reconstruction program 
speaks of and in which my department is particularly interested is 
farms for returning soldiers, as to which its Reconstruction Commit- 
tee says: 
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DEMAND ACCESS TO THE LAND. 

“Legislation should also be enacted which will give the Nation’s 
defenders the opportunity for easy and ready access to the land. | 
Favorable inducements should be provided for them to enter agri- 
culture and husbandry. The Government should assume the respon- 
sibility for the allotment of such lands and supply the necessary 
capital for its development and cultivation with such safeguards as 
will protect both the Government and the discharged soldier and 
sailor.” 

In May, a year ago, I suggected to Congress the necessity for pro- 
viding work and farms for our soldiers when they should return from 
across the water and there was a bill introduced in Congress pro- 
posing to appropriate money to do this. This bill was also favorably 
reported by both the Senate and House Committees but, like the 
Americanization bill, failed because in the final rush in Congress it 
did not come to a vote. When Congress returns, a bill will be intro- 
duced asking for an appropriation of several hundred million dollars 
for this purpose. 


We still have in the West large areas of public land which needse 
but to have water placed on it to make it rich and fertile. Then there 
are also lary cts of cut-over timber lands and swamp lands in 
the North and South and abandoned farm lands in New England and 
the middle Atlantic States. Some of these lands are owned by the 
States and others by railroad companies, large lumber companies and 
individuals, and may be obtained at our own appraisal and on reason- 
able terms. 
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Before this land can be used profitably for farming purposes, it 
must be reclaimed. Steps must be taken to make possible the grow- 
ing of crops on the dry land by building dams to store up the neces- 
sary water in large reservoirs and bring it to the land through canals 
and ditches. In the case of the cut-over timber lands, the stumps must 
be removed and the underbrush cleared away. Similarly in the case 
of the swamp lands, drains must be dug to carry away the water and 
the lands must be cleared. 

Not all the arid, cut-over and swamp land areas are suitable for 
farming purposes, but we have found very attractive possibilities in 
practically every State, where such lands possess all the necessary 
qualities to make them as valuable, after reclamation, as any agri- 
cultural land in the world. 

Labor is necessary, of course, in order to put these lands into shape 
for farming purposes, and under our plan we propose to use the labor 
of returning soldiers, sailors and marines who are willing to do this 
work. For this purpose we will need thousands of men of all degrees 
of skill. Trained civil and construction engineers will be needed, but 
in addition, there will be jobs for thousands of men in the mechanical 
trades, in clerical positions, and as skilled and unskilled laborers. 
Teamsters, truck drivers, blacksmiths, firemen, engine-drivers, drafts- 
men, storekeepers, cooks and men in scores of other occupations will 
be needed. 

While these former workers in the arts of war, no longer under 
military rule, are toiling in the arts of peace they will be paid wages 
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for their work and will be comfortably housed in specially constructed 
barracks provided with all sanitary arrangements. 
SELECTION OF HOMES. 

In these congenial surroundings these men will help to create the 
soldier settlements where later on those who have made good and 
have the qualities of success will be given the opportunity to pick out 
a farm home of their own. After the preliminary work they will 
help to level the land, to lay out farms surrounding a central town 
site, to build houses and barns, to erect fences and construct roads, 
to plow the fields and put in the first crops. Then and not till then 
will they be allowed to select their farm homes and begin the work of 
farming for themselves. 

The size of the farms will depend on the kind of agriculture which 
is suited to the locality, and may range from 10 to 160 acres each. 
These farms will be in compact units of 100 or more, surrounding 
a model town, where the Government expects to erect a schoolhouse, 
a county hall, and perhaps other buildings suitable for carrying on 
the activities of such co-operative organizations as may be considered 
advisable, such as buying and selling associations, co-operative cream- 
eries, canneries, laundries, ice plants, and the like. 

When the soldier takes up one of these farms he will be asked to 
make a small deposit on the cost of the farm and its reclamation, the 
balance to be paid in similar small amounts over a period of perhaps 
forty years at 4 per cent interest. During the construction of these 
soldier settlements he will be working for wages, and it should be an 
easy matter for a man who has the necessary qualities of thrift and 
who is looking ahead to his future to save enough to make the first 
payment. After this first payment is made he is placed on a farm in 
a going condition, with a house ready for occupancy, with a barn, 
necessary stock and farm implements and with his fields plowed and 
planted. He is not confronted with the years of hardship and strug- 
gle which face the ordinary homesteader taking up a farm on new 
land, who in order to purchase the bare necessities of life is often 
compelled to mortgage his farm and for years carry a burden of debt 
from which he can escape only by the hardest labor. Our soldier on 
his farm, in the company of his fellows, within easy distance, over 
good roads, of his local market in the central town site, buying his 
goods through co-operative organizations and selling his surplus 
products through similar agencies, should find it an easy matter to 
lay up money and pay off the balance on the cost of his farm in much 
less than the maximum time suggested. 

Some of these men may perhaps have had no previous experience 
in farming, and the Government plans to look out for these men es- 
pecially. In each soldier settlement it is planned to locate a trained 
farm agent, whose time will be given to helping the men to farm in 
the best manner, using those methods which years of experience 
have proved most successful. Even before the men take up their 
farms, the will receive instruction in the ABC’s of farming through 
experienced teachers from the State Agricultural Colleges, who will 
prepare them, by simple lessons, by motion pictures, and other means, 
for the work which they will soon undertake for themselves. 

The desirability of the movement back to the land will not be over- 
looked in the case of those living in the central towns, for it is planned 
to set aside tracts of land of an acre or two each for the use of the 
men who wish to follow their special trade in the town rather than 
take up a farm. Here these men will have land for a garden, or for 
raising poultry or bees, where they can relax after the day’s work at 
their trade is done. 

Thus, you see, the program of the Reconstruction Committee of 
the American Federation of Labor as it relates to farms for soldiers 
is also the program of the Department of the Interior. 

The land is there, at present unused and unproductive. Do the 
men want it? The answer is to be found in the thousands of inquiries 
received regarding the plan from these returned soldiers, sailors and 
marines. We have on file in the Department of the Interior over 
35,000 such inquiries from men from every State in the Union and 
from the District of Columbia, Alaska, and Canada. 

The United States can not afford to ignore this appeal from the 
men who have helped to make the world safe for democracy, a decent 
place in whiclto live—American Federationist. 
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SHIPBUILDING ON PACIFIC COAST BREAKS WORLD’S RECORD 


The way in which the West plunged into the job of shipbuilding 
is one of the inspiring things of the war. When the sudden call came 


. for this nation, whose flag had almost disappeared from the seas, to 


build an enormous number of ships and to build them as quickly as 
possible, the Pacific Coast which owned but a few shipyards, figur- 
atively threw off its coat, rolled up its sleeves and went at it. 

Up and down its long length of coast line it could muster only 
twenty-three yards. It rapidly established thirty more, brought into 
the fifty-three the brawn and muscle of the Pacific Slope and the 
result—but wait a minute. 

There were on September 1, 203 shipyards with 1020 ways in the 
country, most of them new, products of the war. In September the 
various yards made delivery of 74 ships aggregating 362,635 dead- 
weight tons—a world record. Into this record stepped the hustling 
Western yards with a quota of 37 completed vessels aggregating 
209,605 deadweight tons, more than one-half the combined output of 
the Atlantic, Gulf and Great Lakes shipyards. 

In delivering the “Aberdeen,” a 3665 ton wood freighter, within 27 
days after her keel was laid, the Grays Harbor Motor Ship Corpor- 
ation, of Aberdeen, Washington, showed what the West can do when 
it is out for a record. From the time the keel was laid until the vessel 
was launched only 19% calendar days had elapsed (17% working 
days). 

San Francisco holds the world’s record for the completion of a 
12,000 ton ship. This vessel was delivered in 107 calendar days. In 
pre-war times contractors would have regarded one year as rapid work. 

North Bend, Oregon, delivered the first wood vessel owned by the 
Shipping Board, the “North Bend.” This vessel, a cargo carrier of 
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3500 tons, was delivered May 27, 1918. During September, shipyards 
at Portland, Oregon, delivered eight wood vessels aggregating 29,000 
deadweight tons, and one steel vessel of 8800 tons. 

The shipyards on the Pacific Coast in May and June made clean 
sweep of all blue pennants awarded by the Committee on Awards of 
the Shipping Board, and in the July competition took five out of six 
pennants. 

The September deliveries of the Pacific Coast—209,605 deadweight 
tons—was only exceeded by all the shipyards of the United Kingdom 
in three out of nine of the present calendar year. 

The Pacific Coast was the first locality in the United States to 
deliver a million tons of shipping to the Board. 

There are two shipyard sections on the Pacific Coast—Puget 
Sound yards and Oakland Harbor yards—which surpass in extent the 
famous Clyde River shipyards in-Scotland. There are also two on 
the Atlantic Coast which surpass the Clyde—Hog Island on the Dela- 
ware and Newark Bay. 

United States Shipping Board’s Pacific Coast navigation schools 
have graduated 2000 officers out of a total of 6000 in the United States 
since June, 1917. 

The total number of ships delivered to the United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation since August, 1917, and to 
October 1, 1918, were 408 ships of 2,376,362 deadweight tons, of 
which 162 ships of 1,149,685 deadweight tons were delivered from 
Pacific Coast yards. 

The total number of ships launched in American shipyards for the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation since August, 1917, and to October 
I, 1918, were 677 ships of 3,667,053 deadweight tons, of which 289 
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ships of 2,175,750 deadweight tons were launched on the Pacific Coast. 

The total number of keels laid in American shipyards for the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation to October 1, 1918, were 1344 keels 
representing 7,151,372 deadweight tons, of which 490 keels represent- 
ing 2,913,550 deadweight tons, were laid on the Pacific Coast. 

“Your record is splendid,” wired Chairman Edward N. Hurley of 
the United States Shipping Board on October 1. “Every record of 
this sort corresponds to a fresh pincers drive on the Western front. 


You must be proud of your organization, and the workers in your yard 


have every right to be proud of their achievement.” 

This tribute was drawn forth by the feat of the Grays Harbor 
Motor Ship Corporation of Aberdeen, Washington, in launching the 
3665 wood cargo vessel, the “Aberdeen,” in 19 calendar days (17% 
working days) and completing the vessel ready for service in 27 
calendar days. This is the fastest time in which a vessel has ever been 
completed either in the United States or abroad, and beats by seven 
days the record made by the Great Lakes Engineering Works of 
Ecorse, Mich., which completed the 3500 ton “Crawl Keys,” a steel 
freighter, in 34 calendar days. 

The record time of completion of a wood vessel when the “Aber- 
deen” was made, was that of the “Kuwa,” 3500 deadweight tons, 
delivered by the Grant-Smith Porter Shipbuilding Company, St. 
Johns, Oregon. This vessel was delivered in 197 days from the time 
the keel was laid. 

The record of the “Aberdeen” also beats that of the 5500 dead- 
weight tons steel collier, “Tuckahoe,” by 10 days. This vessel was 
built by the New York Shipbuilding Company, Camden, N. J., in 37 
calendar days. 

“Three months ago,” said. James O. Heyworth, manager of the 
Division of Wood Ship Construction of the United States Shipping 
Board Emergency Fleet Corporation, “the boys in the shipyards of 
the West coast told me they would produce a hull complete in shorter 
time than any steel yard in the world if it took the shirts off their backs. 
They have made good. It’s up to the steel men to even match it. 
This is a splendid example for the rest of the wood shipyards in the 
country and shows what can be done with proper management and 
team work in the yards.” 

“Your achievement reflects the spirit of the Pacific Coast,” wired 
Chairman Hurley in July last. “The launching July 4th by your yard 
of a 12,000 ton steel vessel built in less than 4o working days sets a 
splendid new record and restores to Pacific Coast supremacy in de- 
livering sheer tonnage in shortest working period. This shows what 
can be accomplished in a good shipyard manned by good shipworkers 
directed and inspired by good management.” 

This telegram was addressed to the Bethlehem Union Ship Building 
Corporation in San Francisco, which on July 4th launched four 12,000 
deadweight ton steel vessels, one, the “Defiance,” being launched in 
44 calendar days. 

On that date this was the fastest time from the laying of the keel 
to launching of any vessel of this size in the records of the Shipping 
Board, or in the world. The keel of the “Defiance” was laid on 
May 21, 1918, and it was launched July 4th. The vessel was completed 
and delivered on September 5, 1918, in 107 calendar days. This was 
the fastest time in which a vessel of this size had ever been delivered 
from any shipyard. 

In launching the 12,000 deadweight tons cargo vessel “Invincible” 
on July 4th, this yard beat its own record of 44 days made on the 
“Defiance.” The “Invincible” was launched in 31 calendar days. 

“Some of the finest records, perhaps the very finest, of shipbuilding 
achievement made since we entered this war, have been scored on the 
Pacific Coast,” said Charles M. Schwab, Director General of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation, in his San Francisco speech on July 4th. 

“It was out here in the West that speed records were first made in 
the shipyards,” he said. “Before the war it took from six months 
to a year to build the largest types of steel ships, but the Pacific Coast 
cut down this time to 90 days and then to 55 days.” 

The San Francisco Shipbuilding Company built the first concrete 
ship propelled by steam in the United States. This is the “F. aith,” a 
5000 ton cargo carrier now in service. The “Faith” was built for 
private parties and her sticcess induced the Shipping Board to con- 
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struct shipyards for the construction of concrete ships. The Board 
now have five shipyards for the production of this type of ship—two 
on the Pacific Coast, one on San Francisco Bay and one at San Diego, 
Cal. The three other yards are at Wilmington, N. C., Jacksonville, 
Fla., and Mobile, Ala. The present construction program provides 
for 38 tankers and cargo ships of 7800 deadweight tons. The first of 
the Government-built concrete ships is scheduled to be launched early 
in December. - 

At Seattle, on September 16, 1917, the Skinner & Eddy Corpora- 
tion delivered the first requisitioned steel vessel taken over by the 
Shipping Board. This was the “Jeanette Skinner,” a cargo vessel 
of 8660 deadweight tons. The first contract steel vessel owned by the 
Shipping Board was also delivered at Seattle by the Skinner & Eddy 
Corporation, on January 5, 1918. This was the 8571 ton “Western 
Hero,” first named “Seattle.” 

On May 18, 1918, the first wood ship was launched at Seattle for 
the Board, the “Boulton,” 3500 deadweight tons, and from the same 
yard, that of Meacham & Babcock, two more were launched on July 
4th of a deadweight tonnage of 7do0 tons, and the site of this yard 
was a sand dune one year previous. 

On May 27, 1918, Kruse & Banks, at North Bend, Oregon, 
delivered the first wood ship to the Shipping Board—the “North 
Bend,” 3500 tons. She was the first wood ship launched for the Board. 

As an example of how quickly vessels built on the Pacific Coast 
and elsewhere by the Board are placed: in service, the case of the 
“Quidnic,” a 3500 deadweight ton wood vessel built by Kruse & 
Banks, North Bend, Oregon, is interesting and-characteristic. This 
vessel was delivered to the Shipping Board on June 30, 1918, and five 
days thereafter, on July 5th, was sent to the Hawaiian Islands to aid 
in relieving acute shortage on the islands, due to the regular vessels 
being sent to the Atlantic. ; 

The Seattle yards of the Skinner & Eddy Corporation lead all 
shipyards in deliveries of completed vessels. 

The Skinner & Eddy Corporation delivered the first five contract 
steel vessels to the Shipping Board, among them the “West Lianga,” 
a freighter of 8543 deadweight tons. This vessel was completed in 
78 calendar days, which still stands as the record of a vessel of that 
tonnage. 

This corporation has built and completed in less than a year 22 
steel vessels, 21 cargo and one tanker, totaling 194,895 deadweight 
tons, or about one-eleventh of all the new vessels delivered to the 
Shipping Board. 

On October 5th the manager of this corporation announced that 
henceforth the corporation was prepared to launch and deliver one 
ship a week. 

From the time the present United States Shipping Board took 
charge of and established shipyards in the United States, that is in 
August, 1917, down to October Ist, its program of construction has 
increased the sea-going American Merchant Marine by 408 vessels 
of 2,376,362 deadweight tons. 

Of this tonnage, the Pacific Coast contributed 162 vessels of 
1,149,685 deadweight tons, or over 39 per cent in the number of vessels 
and over 48 per cent in deadweight tonnage. 

DELIVERIES IN SEPTEMBER. 

The shipyards on the Pacific Coast delivered to the United States 

Shipping Board in September, 37 completed vessels of 209,605 dead- 


weight tons—16 steel vessels, aggregating 134,940 tons, and 21 wood” 


vessels aggregating 74,665 tons—more than 58 per cent of the entire 
tonnage delivered during the month from all the shipyards in the 
United States. The Pacific Coast shipyards are located in three States 
—Washington, Oregon and California. 

The September deliveries to the Shipping Board from American 
shipyards broke all monthly records in the history of shipbuilding. 
There were delivered 74 vessels—45 steel of 259,970 deadweight tons, 
and 29 wood vessels (including three composite vessels) of 102,665 
deadweight tons, an aggregate of 362,635 deadweight tons, and one 
steel vessel of 6695 deadweight tons delivered from Japan—a grand 
total of 369,330 deadweight tons. 

The Pacific Coast deliveries were distributed as follows: 
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* California—In California, the deliveries in September were 10 
vessels, aggregating 74,140 deadweight tons, as follows: 

San Francisco District: six steel vessels of an aggregate of 52,340 
tons. fs : 
Los Angeles District: two steel vessels, totaling 14,800 tons. 

Humboldt Bay District: two wooden vessels, totaling 7000 tons. 

Oregon—In Oregon, the total deliveries in September were 12 
vessels, aggregating 48,300 deadweight tons, as follows: 

Portland District: one steel vessel of 8800 deadweight tons, and 
eight wood vessels, aggregating 29,000 tons, a total of nine vessels and 
37,800 tons. 

Coos Bay District: three wood vessels, aggregating 10,500 tons. 

Washington—In Washington, the total deliveries in September 
were 15 vessels, aggregating 87,165 deadweight tons, as follows: 

Seattle District: five steel vessels of an aggregate of 44,000 dead- 
weight tons, and 2 wood vessels, aggregating 7000 tons, a total of 
51,000 tons. ; 

Tacoma District: two steel vessels, aggregating 15,000 tons, and 
three wood vesels, aggregating 10,500 tons, a total of 25,500 tons. 

Grays Harbor District: three wood vessels, aggregating 10,665 
deadweight tons. 

LAUNCHINGS IN SEPTEMBER ON PACIFIC COAST 

Thirty-one vesels of an aggregate of 175,665 deadweight tons were 
launched on the Pacific Coast, a vessel a day, and one over, in Sep- 
tember. They comprised 13 steel boats of an aggregate tonnage of 
112,500 deadweight tons, and 18 wood boats of a tonnage of 63,165 
deadweight tons. The vessels were distributed as follows: 

Washington—In Washington, 14 vessels, six steel and eight wood, 
were launched in September, aggregating 80,265 deadweight tons. 

Seattle District: five steel vessels, of 44,600 deadweight tons and 
two wood vessels of 7000 deadweight tons, a total of 51,600 deadweight 
tons. 

Tacoma District: one steel vessel, 7500 deadweight tons, and four 
wood vessels, 14,000 tons; total, 21,500 deadweight tons. 

Grays Harbor: two wood vessels, 7165 deadweight tons. 

Oregon—In Oregon, nine vessels were launched in September in 
the Portland or Columbia River District, two steel vessels, 12,600 tons, 
and seven wood vessels, 24,500 tons; total, 37,100 deadweight tons. 

California—In California, eight vessels were launched in Sep- 
tember, five steel and three wood, aggregating 58,300 deadweight tons, 
as follows: 

San Francisco District: three steel vessels, 33,000 tons, and one 
wood vessel, 3500 tons; total 36,500 deadweight tons. 

Los Angeles District. two steel vessels, 14,800 tons, and one wood 
vessel, 3500 tons; total, 18,300 deadweight tons. 

Humboldt Bay District: one wood vessel, 3500 deadweight tons. 

SHIPYARDS ON PACIFIC COAST z 

The Pacific Coast is divided into three Districts—Districts 7, 8 and 
11—the United States being divided into eleven Districts by the Board. 
On September 1st, there were 203 completed shipyards in the United 
States, 53 being on the Pacific Coast. These yards are equipped with 
279 launching ways. 

California, with 18 yards, comprises District No. 7, with one yard 
at North Bend, Oregon, and one at Marshfield, Oregon, included. 

Oregon, with 12 yards, comprises District No. 11, one yard at 
Vancouver, Washington, being included. 

Washington, with 23 yards, comprises District No. 8, three yards 
at Portland, Oregon, being included. 

NEW AND OLD SHIPYARDS 

Of the 18 yards in District No. 7, California, 10 are new. Twelve 
of Washington’s 23 yards are new ones, as are eight of Oregon’s 
even dozen. 

EMPLOYEES 

The records of the United States Shfpping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation show that on September rst there were approximately 
386,000 employees in the shipyards. The latest reports from the Pacific 
Coast shipyards, and many of these are incomplete, show that 106,451 
men were employed in these Western yards, 49,302 in California, 
49,153 in Washington, and 7996 in Oregon.’ It is believed that com- 
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plete reports will show that there are now over 120,000 men employed | ale as as Ap ee 
in the shipyards on the West coast. : 

On September 1st, the weekly pay roll of the shipyards building 
ships for the United States Shipping Board amounted to $10,500,000, 
and this total has been materially increased by the additional number 
of men who are constantly being put to work to increase tonnage and 


i. bring the total production up to the goal aimed at by Chairman Hurley 
ij —25,000,000 deadweight tons by 1921. ‘ RUBBER GOODS MADE 


SHIPPING BOARD RECRUITING SERVICE 


i The United States Shipping Board Recruiting Service was author- 
1 ized May 29, 1917, and its organization was begun June 1, 1918, Henry IN S A N f R A N CI S ( 0 
Hi Howard, of Boston, on that date being appointed director of recruiting |: 


for the Board. The service has a training station at San Francisco 
and one at Seattle. Others are at Boston, New York, Norfolk, New 
Orleans and Cleveland. BELTING, P ACKING AND HOSE 
At San Francisco—Receiving station, with medical headquarters, REVERE TIRES 
i storehouses, etc., at Army Street Wharf. Receiving ship, “Ocean 
i Wave,” with capacity for 150 recruits. Cruising training ship “Iris,” 
with capacity for 500 apprentices. 
At Seattle—Training station at the old Seattle Yacht Club property, 
West Seattle, with offices, storehouses, medical headquarters, dormi- 
tories, welfare houses, etc. Two cruising ships, the steel steamers, 
“Troquois” and “Chippewa,” capacity 250 apprentices each. 
SCOPE OF THE WORK 
The eon ofthe recruiting service consists of recruiting and train- 
ing both officers and crews for merchant ships, and falls under four 
i heads: A. Recruiting experienced men to be trainer as deck or 
engineer officers in the merchant marine. B. Recruiting inexperienced 
men to be trained for service in merchant crews. C. Training officers. 
D. Training crews. 


) 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


BOARD'S SCHOOLS FOR RECRUITING SERVICE - 

The officers’ schools of the recruiting service are in two distinct 
divisions, (A) navigation schools for deck officers; and (B) marine 
engineering schools for engine-room officers. 

Since the establishment of the first school on June 7, 1917, these 
schools have graduated 2000 officers on the Pacific Coast, and a total eh a 
of more than 6000 in the United States. 

There are five navigation schools on the Pacific Coast and two en- 
gineering schools, the total for the United States being 31 schools, 

20 navigation and 11 engineering schools. 
Only men who have had two years’ actual experience at sea or 


equivalent service, are accepted for these schools. All applicants for 
admission to an officers’ school must meet the requirements as to lJ S oH APE & PIPE 
previous experience of the United States Steamboat Inspection e e 


i Service. For deck officers (mates) an intensive course in navigation 


| is given, lasting six weeks, from four to eight hours daily (except 
# Sundays). For engineer officers the course of study is one month, 


from four to eight hours a day (except Sundays). Men holding 
licenses as mates or masteis may attend these schools for the purpose 
of “brushing up” preliminary to securing a raise in grade of license. 


e e 
Navigation Schools.—The Pacific Coast navigation schools had an Commercial Pipe 


enrollment in September of 151 students. At Seattle, the enrollment 
i was 33 students ; San Francisco, 54 students; Los Angeles, 30 students ; 
4 Tacoma, 11 students; Portland, 11 students. Schools were also estab- Benders 
H lished at San Pedro and San Diego, Cal., at Bellingham, Wash., and 


i Astoria, Oregon, these schools not now being active. MANUFACTURERS OF 
: Engineering Schools.—On the Pacific Coast, there are two en- PIPE BENDING MACHINES 
: 


| ; 

i gineering schools conducted by the service, one in the University of 
{ 
{ 


Washington, Seattle, Wash., and one in the University of California, 
3 —— (-) ae) 
at Berkeley, Cal. The Seattle school graduated 26 students in Sep- <=) 


tember, and the Berkeley school enrolled 57 students. 315 HOWARD STREET 


DELIVERIES BY SECTIONS FROM AUGUST, IQI7, TO OCTOBER, 1918 


Pacific Coast Shipyards 2 .cccccccsnnmnnnne 162 vessels _—1,149,685 tons SAN FR ANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Atlantic Coast Shipyards 2cceccececcecseceeee 94 vessels 678,090 tons 
H i Great Lakes Shipyards 2... cccccoe sccsuennensen 139 vessels 461,535 tons 
3 / Gulf Shipyards 4 vessels 14,000 tons 
Japan Shipyards 0 cceeececssnenetne Q vessels 73,052 tons 

vee CeCe 1 aaa 
AR Otals ats ei re te 408 vessels 2,376,362 tons 
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THE BIG FIVE 


Warning of an approaching domination of the nation’s food supply 
by the Big Five Chicago meat packers, the Federal Trade Commission 
has made public Part I of its report to the President on its investi- 
gation of the meat industry, bearing on “Extent and Growth of Power 
of the Five Packers in Meat and Other Industries.” 

“An approaching packer domination of all important foods in this 
country and an international control of meat products with foreign 
companies seems.a certainty unless fundamental action is taken to 
prevent it,” the report says. 

“A fair consideration of the course the five packers have followed 
and the position they have already reached must lead to the conclusion 
that they threaten the freedom of the market of the country’s food 
industries and of the by-product industries linked therewith. 

Declaring “the history of the packers’ growth is interwoven with 
illegal combinations, rebates and with undisclosed control of corpor- 
ations,” the report also urged the importance of full publicity of cor- 
porate ownership for all industries. “As to devices for secret control, 
there does not exist adequate law. In its absence unfair competition 
may run its course to the goal of monopoly and accomplish the ruin of 
competitors without the secret ownership being suspected and conse- 
quently without complaint to the Commission or investigation of facts. 
The competitor is in jeopardy so long as he has not the knowledge of 
true ownership and the public is entitled to such knowledge.” 

Pointing out that the Big Five packers jointly or separately wield 
controlling interest in 574 companies, minority interest in 95 others 
and undetermined interest in 93—a total of 762 companies—and that 
they produce or deal in some 775 commodities, largely food products, 
the report gives this picture of growing packer invasion into related 
and unrelated industries: 


“In addition to meat foods, they produce or deal in such divers 
commodities as fresh tomatoes and banjo strings, leather and cotton- 
seed oil, breakfast foods, vin fiz, curled hair, pepsin, and washing 
powders. Their branch houses are not only stations for the distribu- 
tion of meat and poultry, but take on the character of wholesale 
grocery stores, dealers in various kinds of produce and jobbers to 
special lines of trade. 

“They have interests large enough to be a dominating influence 
in most of the services connected with the production and distribution 
of animal foods and their by-products, and are reaching out for con- 
trol, not only of substitutes for animal food, but of. substitutes for 
other lines into which the integration of their business has led them. 
They are factors in cattle-loan companies making the necessary loans 
to growers and feeders of livestock; are interested in railways and 
private car lines transporting livestock and manufactured animal pro- 
ducts in most of the important stock-yard companies—the public mar- 
ket for the bulk of food animals; and in live-stock trade papers on 
which growers and feeders rely for market news. 

“They are interested in banks from which their competitor pack- 
ing-houses borrow money; in companies supplying machinery, ice, 
salt, materials, boxes, etc., to themselves and their competitors; they 
are principal dealers on the provision exchanges where future prices 
in standard cured animal products are determined; they or their sub- 
sidiary companies deal in hides, oleo, fertilizer material, and other 
crude animal by-products; purchase from other packers these crude 
by-products, and themselves carry the manufacture thereof to a fur- 
ther stage than most of their competitors. 

“They are important factors in the leather industry, in oleo- 
margerine and lard substitutes, in cotton-seed oil, in fertilizer, in soap, 
in glue, etc. 

“Their vast distributing system, with the advantages arising from 
the control of private cars, cold storage, and a net-work of branch 
houses, has enabled them to extend their activities on a large scale 
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into poultry, eggs, cheese, butter, rice, breakfast tay canned vege- 
tables, soda-fountain supplies, and other lines, ~~ 

“From: rendering edible -fats from what would deierwine be 
wasted in their own factories, they have reached out to secure for 
rendering the waste fat ana bones of local butchers in large sections 
of the country, and in some instances are interested in companies con- 
tracting for the disposal or garbage of large cities. 

“Individuals of the Armour family are owners of grain and ele- 
vator companies and J. Ogden Armour and the president of one of 
the Armour subsidiaries are important stockholders in a company pro- 
ducing from mineral deposits in Utah a substitute for potash as an 
element of commercial fertilizers. 

“J. Ogden Armour is also a prominent factor in the American 
International Corporation, with its shipping and ship-building inter- 
ests, its import and export companies in various lines, its interest in a 
company organized to devolop cattle raising, meat packing, quebrache 
extract and allied businesses in Paraguay, its control of a large tea- 
importing company and a sugar-machinery corporation, and its mi- 
nority stock in the United Fruit Company. Some of Swift & Com- 
pany’s subsidiaries are growing tropical fruits in Hawaii; a subsidiary 
of Wilson & Co., Inc., has reached into the salmon fisheries of Alaska, 
and a Morris concern cans shrimp taken in the waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico. Cattle brought from Central America are slaughtered by 
or for some of the big packers at Mobile and Jacksonville. In Eng- 
land, France, Italy, Holland and other European countries large meat- 
distributing companies have been organized by the packers to sell 
the meats from their plants in the United States, Argentina, Uruguay, 
Paraguay, Brazil, and Australia.” . 

The Big Five, the report shows, have control of or interest in 
public utility corporations in Sioux City, Kansas City, South St. Paul, 
Portland, Ore., South San Francisco, South St. Joseph, Mo., Hill City, 
Minn., Fort Worth, Tex., and Chicago. 

As to financial power, the report in part says: “The packer has 
drawn to a marked degree upon the banks of the country for liquid 
funds . he could not operate on the scale he does without the 
very large loans furnished by the banks. To assure himself loans 
ample to his purpose, the big packer has secured affiliation through 
stock ownership, representation on directorates, and in other ways, 
with numerous banks and trust companies. Mr. Armour, Mr. Swift, 
Mr. Morris and Mr. Wilson are directors in banks affiliated closely 
with those who are strong at the sources of credit in the United 
States. Being thus alive with the powerful interests at the sources 
of credit, the packers’ power is great, not only for financing their 
own national and international operations, but for affecting, for good 
or for ill, the credit of cattle producers and of competitors or cus- 


tomers in any line.” 
LEATHER INDUSTRY. 


The packer invasion of the leather industry is shown in the report 
to have reached the following point at the close of 1917: Armour, 
Swift, Morris and Wilson—Cudahy not being engaged in tanning un- 
til the close of 1917—produced 44 percent of the country’s total out- 
put of sheep and lamb shoe stock; 17 percent of sheep and lamb glove 
and other stock; 11 percent of shoe stock tanned from calf, kip and 
all skins other than sheep and lamb and goat and kid, and 23 percent 
of other leather tanned from such skins (except glove stock) ; 12% 
percent of shoe stock from cattle sides; 9 percent of harness leather; 
45 percent of strap leather; 21 percent of belting ; 22 percent of sole 
leather, and 13 percent finished splits. 

The proportion of stocks of hides held in the United States by 
the Big Five packers as against all other interstate slaughterers, the 
report shows, ranged from 90.7 percent of a total of 96,989,851 pounds 
on January 31, 1916 to 88.6 percent of 143,921,858 pounds on July 31, 
1917, at no time dropping below 87.1 percent. 

THE FERTILIZER INDUSTRY. 

~Armour & Company, Swift & Company and Morris & Company, 
the report shows, produced in the fiscal year of 1917, approximately 
one-fifth of the entire production in the United States of mixed ferti- 
lizers, and one-tenth of acid phosphate. Armour & Co. had 30 ferti- 
lizer plants in various parts of the country ; Swift & Co. had 11 plants 
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ing houses are equipped with fertilizer plants. - ' 
ome ee CALIFORNIA IRRIGATION 

- The Big Five packers in the season of 1916-1917 produced nearly ; 

one-third of the nation’s entire refined cotton oil output of 201,389,000 

gallons; or 31.6 percent. Three other interests, the Proctor & Gamble B NDS 


companies, the Southern Cotton Oil Company and the American Cot- 
. ton Oil Company, produced 42.6 percent, and all other companies, 25.6 
| percent. Of crude cottonseed oil, the three of the packers operating Over $25, 000,000 of these bonds have been 


cotton oil mills, Swift, Armour and Morris, produced only some 8 per~ issued during the past twenty-two years. No 


: 
| for the manufacture of mixed fertilizers and various Swift slaughter- 
: 


cent of the total production, using however, large quantities pur- default has occurred in the payment of prin- 
. chased from other concerns in their manufacture of oleomargerine, cipal or interest. 
lard compound, cooking oils, soaps, fertilizers and other products. 
Production of lard compound and lard substitutes by interstate The bonds are issued under careful state 
slaughterers during the first half of 1917 was 87 percent in the hands supervision. 
of the Big Five packers, the report shows. Including all cottonseed 
oil manufacturers as well as interstate slaughterers, the Big Five pro- They may be purchased by all banks in the 


duction during this period was 49.4 percent of the total production of state. They bear the certificate of the State 


lard compound and lard substitutes by these groups. The average Control] 
: : oller pe A 
monthly holdings of lard compound and lard substitutes by the Big P rmitting such purchase 


Five during 1916 was 91.0 percent of holdings of all interstate The State Treasurer holds over $1,000,000 

slaughterers. Of cottonseed oil soap stock for the season 1916-1917, of the bonds, as security for publi © tone 

the Big Five produced 30.2 percent of the total for the country. : y: 
Oleomargerine production for the entire United States from July They are exempt from all taxes including 

1915 to June 1916 was 41.7 percent controlled by Armour, Swift, income taxes. 

Morris and Wilson interests; and 74.1 percent by the “Oleo Legisla- . z Soares 

tive Pool,” embracing beside these packers, John F. Jelke Co., and Irrigation District Bonds are sold so that 

W. J. Moxley, Inc. they return nearly 6 per cent. interest to the 
In grains, the Armour Grain Company, Chicago, of which J. Og- purchaser. 

den Armour owns 64 percent of the stock and other members of the 

Armour family 22.9 percent, directly or through its subsidiaries oper- McDONALD & McDONALD 

ates over 90 country grain elevators. Its eight terminal elevators at American National Bank Building 

Chicago and its two at Kansas City constitute 25 percent of the total SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


elevator capacity of those cities. In 1917, its sales were 74,847,000 
bushels, or 22.6 percent of all grain receipts at Chicago, the world’s 
greatest market; and its business is growing rapidly. In connection 
with its chain of country elevators, the Armour Grain Company mer- 
chandizes fertilizer, feed, coal, fence posts, wire fencing, builders’ 
hardware, binding twine, lumber, mill work, cement, lime, plaster, 
brick, sand and gravel and roofing. 

In the manufacture of breakfast foods, and stock and chicken 
feeds, the Armour Grain Company, says the report, “is expanding 
especially in the line of producing retail brands. Within four years, 
it has undertaken the manufacture of Armour’s Oats, has taken over 
the Buffalo Cereal Co. with its many brands of cereal foods and ani- 
mal feeds, and in 1917 took over the Maple Flake Mills, of Battle 


Creek, Mich.” 
: INVASION OF OTHER FOOD INDUSTRIES. 


“The reason why the packers are seeking control of the substi- 
tutes for meat—the foods that compete with meats—are obvious,” 
says the report. “If the prices of substitutes for meats are once 
brought under packer control, the consumer will have little to gain in 
turning to them for relief from excessive meat prices.” An Armour 
advertisement in the New York Daily Mail, December 31, 1917, said 
in part: 

“The intelligent housewife has come to realize that the Armour 
name is synonymous with virtually every food she needs for her table 
—practically everything for every meal in the week, including the 
Meatless Day! Soups, fish, vegetables, fruits, condiments, beverages 
—she can obtain them all under the guarantee of the Armour name.” 
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POULTRY AND DAIRY PRODUCTS. 

“Judged conservatively by trade estimates, the Big Five handle 75 
at least half of the poultry, eggs and cheese in the main channels of 
interstate commerce,” the report states. ‘Most estimates place the 
total production in dressed poultry and eggs controlled by the packers 
at a higher percentage. 
| “Practically all estimates received stated the packers handle 75 
: to 80 percent of all cheese produced in Wisconsin alone where 55.6 
percent of the entire country’s cheese was made at the time of the 
last manufacturing census in 1914. All of the Big Five are distribu- 
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tors of cheese and all except Wilson & Co. own and control large 
cheese companies. 

“The packers are also important factors in condensed milk, and 
are rapidly increasing their proportion. Wisconsin is covered by their 
creameries, condenseries and buying stations, and a similar process of 
concentration and control is already evident in the other principal 
dairy states. 

“Swift & Co. is the largest single butter distributor in the United 
States, handling in 1916 approximately* 50,000,000 pounds or nearly 
as much as the combined sales of the two largest non-packer organi- 
zations; and the butter department was pushing for a 25 percent in- 
crease in 1918 over 1917. Swift & Co. alone, for its own creameries, 
collects cream in Arkansas, California, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Mex- 
ico, Ohio, Oklahoma, Texas, Wisconsin and Wyoming. Companies 
owned or controlled by it, such as W. F. Priebe & Co., Western Meat 
Company, Union Meat Co., and Libby, McNeill & Libby, obtain milk 
and cream in still other states. 

“Armour & Co. in 1916 handled in its branch houses alone over 
28,000,000 pounds of butter. Most of its creamery butter was manu- 
factured by the Eau Claire Creamery Co., Eau Claire, Wis., which 
is controlled by Armour; the Kentucky Creameries, Louisville, owned 
entirely by Armour; Oakdale Creamery, Oakdale, Calif.; A. S. Kinin- 
month Produce Co., Winfield, Kan, and the Michigan Ice & Cold 
Storage Co., operated by Armour; and the Armour plant in Rochester, 
Indiana. 

“Morris & Co. operates no creameries but controls Sherman 
White & Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., and buys large quantities of butter 
manufactured by other concerns; Cudahy owns the D. E. Wood But- 
ter Co., Evansville, Wis., and the Sunlight Produce Co., Sioux City. 
Wilson & Co. owns no creameries but purchases outside.” 

The Big Five, the report shows, sold in 1916 through their branch 
houses alone, nearly 100,000,000 pounds of poultry, 90,000,000 pounds 
of butter, 75,000,000 pounds of cheese and over 135,000,000 dozen 


ess. CANNED FRUITS, VEGETABLES, ETC. 

“Fruit and vegetable canning are remote from slaughtering and 
meat packing, but the big packers, through their branch house sys- 
tem of distribution possess special advantages in this field of indus- 
try,” the report says. “The Big Five’s advantage rests not so much on 
their ownership of canning factories, although in some branches their 
output amounts to-more than a quarter of the total for the United 
States, as upon their rapidly growing control of the wholesale dis- 
tribution of canned goods. Armour & Co. increased its canned goods 
sales from about $6,500,000 in 1916 to $16,000,000 in 1917, whereas 
the combined sales of these products of Austin Nichols Co. and 
Sprague, Warner & Co., two of the largest independent wholesalers, 
amounted to only some $6,000,000 in 1917. Although distribution is 
the point at which the packers have acquired the greatest control, they 
are nevertheless entering the field of manufacture.” 

Swift & Co., the report pointed out, through Libby, McNeill & 
Libby, has become a factor of considerable importance, canning to- 
matoes, beans, baked beans, cabbage, spinach, asparagus, beets, pump- 
kins, squash, sauerkraut, pears, apples, cherries, grapes, berries, 
plums, prunes and pineapples. “Libby, McNeill & Libby (Maine) 
owns 96 percent of Libby, McNeill & Libby (Ltd.), of Honolulu, en- 
gaged in raising and canning pineapples; 100 percent of the Ahuimanu 
Pineapple & Ranch Co.; 100 percent of the Thomas Pineapple Co.; 
and 50 percent of the Statson & Ellison Co., engaged in canning. 

“Armour, Wilson and Morris have likewise entered the manufac- 
turing phase of the canning field through acquirement of ownership 
or control of canning companies. 

“Both canned salmon and other canned fish, as well as dried and 
salt fish—foremost meat substitutes—are handled by Swift and Ar- 
mour through their branch house systems.” 


STAPLE GROCERIES AND VEGETABLES, 

“Recently the big packers began dealing in various staple gro- 
ceries and vegetables, such as rice, potatoes, beans and coffee, and in- 
creased their sales at such a rate that in certain lines they have be- 
come factors of great moment. Here again the selling organization 
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of the packers, built up in connection with their meat business, as- 
sures them almost certain supremacy in any line of food handling 
which they may wish to enter. ; \ 

“Armour’s drive into the rice market in a.single year is perhaps 
the most striking instance of their potentialities in this ‘direction. 
Early in 1917, Armour & Co. first undertook the handling of rice, 
and in that one year sold more than 16,000,000 pounds of rice, thus 
becoming at a single move, on the statement of the vice-president of 
the company, ‘the greatest rice merchant in the world.’ During this 
period the wholesale price of rice increased 65 percent. 

“Even the oldest and most strongly established wholesale 
houses find that line after line of their merchandise is being absorbed 
by the packers’ branch house system. First the packers encroached 
on the handling of butter, eggs- and cheese, then on canned goods, 
and on various kinds of ‘package goods’; and now are handling in- 
creasing quantities of rice, coffee and other staples. 

“In 1917, the Big Five’s combined sales of meats and all other 
commodities totaled $2,127,245,000; in 1918 they were over $3,000,- 


Sala i DOMINANCE IN THE MEAT INDUSTRY. 


The Big Five in 1916, according to Commission figures, slaugh- 
tered 82.2 percent of all cattle slaughtered -by interstate slaughterers ; 
86.4 percent of all sheep; 76.6 percent of all calves; and 61.2 percent 
of swine. 

“As to both cattle and sheep,” the report states, “the ‘percentage 
of control by these five concerns constitutes a monopolistic position, 
considering the harmony with which the five work together in their 
purchase of animals and the extensiveness of their distributing sys- 
tems. These combined percentages of control indicate a potential de- 
gree of influence over the price paid to the producer and over the price 
paid by the consumer, sufficient, if exercised, to account for a large 
share of the suspicions and complaints that have arisen over the meat 
industry.” 

The explanation of the 81.2 percent slaughter of hogs lies, the 
report points out, in the nature of the products. The advantage of 
the big packer to utilize by-products most efficiently has less scope 
in hog slaughter because only some Io percent of the live hog goes 
to by-products as against 20 percent of cattle. Also, the big packers 
lose the special advantage of their highly developed refrigeration and 
private car-line systems, since cured hog products do not require re- 
frigeration in shipping. For these reasons, the report stated nearly 
all the independent interstate slaughterers confine their interstate 
trade to cured hog products; and in fresh meats do principally a local 
business. 

Including besides all interstate slaughterers, all wholesale, local 
or interstate slaughterers, the Big Five percentages of slaughter in 
numbers of head are cattle, 74.5 ; sheep, 78.5; calves, 62.5; swine, 56.9. 

“The ability of the large packers to undersell the small slaugh- 
terer locally,” says the report, “is a potent weapon, even if unused, 
to keep him from undertaking any aggressive campaign to increase 
his business. The branch house and ‘peddler car’ routes of the Chicago 
packers cover the country with such a network that the local slaugh- 
terer realizes that he cannot maintain himself against their distribut- 
ing system if he should attract their unfavorable attention by ag- 
gressively trying to increase his volume of business. The local packer, 
though able to compete in the local market, fears to exert his full 
powers. His strong tendency is to come in. ‘under the umbrella’ of 
big packer prices and to content himself with a modest share of the 
near-by business. Evidence on this point and on competitive condi- 
tions generally is given in other parts of the report.” 

Average monthly holdings of non-perishable meats during 1916, 
the report shows, were for the Big Five as against all other interstate 
slaughterers; of frozen beef, 95.0 percent; smoked ham and bacon, 
64.1 percent; dry salt pork, 69.8; pickled pork, 70.5; total meats 
from swine, 70.0. 

CONTROL GREAT PACKING CENTERS. 

The Big Five control of interstate slaughter at the 12 great pack- 
ing centers—Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Louis, New York 
City, St. Joseph, Fort Worth, St. Paul, Sioux City, Oklahoma City, 
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Denver and Wichita—was during 1916, 94.4 percent of cattle; 89.1 
calves; 94.3 sheep and lambs; and 81 swine. 


“In the Chicago market—the largest in the country—the Big Five 


slaughtered 87.1 percent of all cattle slaughtered there for interstate 
commerce ; 93-6 percent of calves; 96.5 sheep; and: lambs; and 67.3 
swine,” the report states. 
percent of the total cattle slatighter.” 


BIG FIVE CONTROL OF STOCKYARDS. 

Receipts of live animals at stockyards controlled by the Big Five 
packers, including Chicago as dominated, as against receipts at in- 
dependently controlled yards during 1916, were in the following per- 
centages: of cattle, 83.1; sheep, 78.1; calves, 78.8; swine, 74.4; horses 
and mules, 84.6; total all animals, 77.2. 

BIG FIVE CONTROL OVER REFRIGERATOR TRANSPORTATION. 
The Big Five on December 31, 1917 owned 93 percent of the 


16,600 refrigerator cars owned by interstate slaughterers; 20 percent 
of the 7,992 ventilator cars—used principally ‘in fruit and vegetable’ 
traffic; and 92 percent of the 24,592 total refrigerator cars of inter-— 


state slaughterers. 


Of all refrigerator cars in thé United States, the Big Five owned 
gi percent of beef cars, other interstate slaughterers 7 percent, private 
car companies, 2 percent; Big Five owned 7 percent of ventilator cars, 
other interstate slaughterers 1 percent, private car companies, 6 per- 
cent, and railroad interests, 86 percent. 

BIG FIVE BRANCH HOUSES AND PEDDLER CAR ROUTES 


The Big Five packers in 1916 had 1,120 branch houses through- ° 


out the United States, 89 percent of the total of all interstate slaugh- 
terers. They maintained 1,297 peddler car routes, listing 58,000 towns 
—including duplications on lists of the different peddlers—or 90.2 
percent of car routes of all interstate slaughterers. 


” 


“The branch houses, explains the report, “which are located in 
the cities and large towns, are supplemented by a wide-reaching 
‘peddler car’ service, which consists of refrigerator cars loaded with 
meats and provisions operating over what are known as car routes. 
These peddler cars are in effect miniature branch houses on wheels, 
reaching thousands of small communities where trade is not sufficient 
to justify the investment in a branch house.” Branch house and car 
route sales of the Big Five for 1916 were 58.2 percent of their total 
sales for that year, or over $925,000,000. During that year, the Big 
Five sold through these means some 6,500,000,000 pounds of com- 
modities,’or something like 65 pounds per capita for the entire popu- 
lation of the continental United States; or 156 pounds per capita of 
population living in cities and towns of over 8,000 inhabitants. 

Branch house sales of fresh and cured meat by all interstate 
slaughtefers in 1916 showed the Big Five sold 94.9 percent of fresh 
meat, 86.5 percent of cured meat, and 92.8 of fresh and cured com- 
bined. 

The 1,120 Big Five branch houses represented in 1916 a book 
value investment of $30,275,550, with sales of $783,343,549. As to 
branch houses where both land and buildings were owned, the in- 
vestment was $20,184,427 and sales $338,866,188—an investment per 
dollar of sales of six cents. 

THE BIG FIVE IN SOUTH AMERICA. 

From establishment of a single plant in Argentina in 1907 by 
Swift & Company, the American packers, Swift, Armour, Morris and 
Wilson, had developed by -1917 until for that year they exported 57.4 
percent of all exports of frozen and chilled beef quarters from Argen- 
tina and Uruguay. 

“It is significant of their power and the rapidity of their action,” 
says the report, “that in 1910, three years after their entrance into 
the River Plate (Argentina) field, they had secured control of over 
40 percent of the trade; that in 1915 they had substantially 65 per- 
cent; and that their weighted average control during the eight years 
from I910 to 1917 was. 55 percent. In this period they exported 


nearly 22,000,000 quarters of beef from these two South American 
countries, which represents well over 5,000,000 head of cattle.” 

The American packers control or are associated with 17 meat 
companies or holding companies in South America, according to their 
reports to the Commission. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL GROWTH OF THE BIG FIVE. 

Commenting on an elaborate table of “The Packers’ Progress 
1857-1917,” the report says: 

“To reconstruct the economic and financial history that lies behind 
this bare record of outward change would be an undertaking replete 
with human interest. There can be little doubt that such a history, 
if it could be written, would reveal imagination, energy, shrewdness, 
and indomitable determination on the part of the founders of these 
great slaughtering companies, but would also reveal, even if ob- 
scurely, a back-ground of wreckage brought about by unfair and op- 
pressive methods followed by these packers in their progress toward 
their goals.” 

From four slaughtering plants in the decade, 1858-1867, the Big 
Five had built or acquired by 1917, 91 slaughter plants—22%4 times 
the number in 1867. In the ten years from 1908 to 1917, their number 
of slaughtering plants increased 60 percent. 

Swift, Morris and Armour increased their cattle slaughter from 
2,580,695 head in 1898 to 5,157,830 in 1916, doubling their kill in 
those 18 years. From slaughtering 74.9 percent of cattle slaughtered 
in interstate commerce in 1907-1908, the Big Five jumped to 80.8 
percent by 1916-1917; from 63 percent in calves to 73.6; from 71.6 
in sheep to 86.6; from 53.2 in swine to 60.2, In the face of this nine- 
year growth of the Big Five, the independent interstate slaughterers 
lost ground in actual number of head slaughtered as well as in their 
proportionate shares. In 1907-1908, all interstate independents 
slaughtered 1,786,120 cattle and by 1916-1917 had dropped to 1,783,- 
518—their interstate slaughter cut down proportionately one-fifth in 
nine years. During this period, the Big Five slaughter grew from 
5,330,155 head to 7,515,971. In sheep, the independent fell off from 
2,753,458 to only 1,524,617; while the Big Five increased from 6,- 
949,087 to 9,818,801. The independents lost over one-half in sheep 
and lambs; three-tenths in calves and over one-seventh in swine. 

Starting with two branch houses in 1884, the Big Five had 211 
by 1894; 743 by 1904; and operated 1,120 in 1917. 
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Following repeated warnings by the Governor, the State Board 
of Control and the State Controller against too generous appropria- 
tions of State funds, the Legislature of 1919 adopted a concurrent 
resolution in which it was asserted that the State Government was 
facing a critical financial situation, that revenue appeared insufficient 
to meet governmental requirements and that the necessity existed for 
investigating revenue and taxation matters generally to the end that a 
report might be made to the Legislature of 1921, with recommenda- 
tions as to how receipts could be increased and economies effected. 
A committee of two Senators and two Assemblymen was named to 
carry on this investigation in conjunction with the fiscal officials of 
the State. The committee consists of Senator Lyman M. King, who 
introduced the resolution; Senator Frank H. Benson, Assemblyman 
T. M. Wright and Assemblyman Thomas L. Ambrose. This commit- 
tee to date has held one meeting, at Sacramento, at which the State 
fiscal officials were present. The conference was given over to a 
general discussion of the situation in order that the committee might 
lay its plans for future action. The Controller was requested to 
prepare a review of the State Government’s financial situation, 

Since the adoption of this resolution by the Legislature the at- 
mosphere has cleared considerably, but the future still presents very 
serious problems indeed. While the urgency which seemed to exist 
at the time the Legislature acted is not now so pronounced, it still will 
be necessary either to produce more revenue or to reduce expendi- 
tures, and obligations assumed, together with the general trend of the 
government, as will be shown later on, make it practically impossible 
to curtail sufficiently to bring the necessary relief at this time. 
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Affairs of State Government 


By. John S. Chambers, State Controller 


UNEXPECTED REVENUE INCREASE. 

Let us study the situation; briefly stated, the estimated surplus as 
of July 1, 1919, the prospective revenue for the present biennium and 
certain other moneys available, give a grand total of $57,247,688 for 
use during the present fiscal period, which will end June 30, 1921. 
As against such surplus and receipts, expenditures were approved by 
the Legislature of 1919 and the Governor totaling $52,852,932.73. 
This will leave an excess of $4,394,755.24 over payments, provided 
the estimates as to surplus and revenue hold good. 

The main cause of relief was the very unexpected increase of 
$1,552,000 in prospective revenue for this year over the Budget Board’s 
estimate, as a result of the work of the State Board of Equalization. 
When the Equalization Board first began its sessions, last March, the 
opinion prevailed that the revenue for 1919-20 might fall under that 
of 1918-19 and certainly would not exceed it. On the theory that 
the revenue will prove equally good in the next fiscal year, $1,152,000 
should be added to the Budget Board’s estimate for 1920-21. The 
budget makers estimated an increase of $400,000 for the second year 
of this biennium over the first year. In addition to this very gratifying 
and unexpected windfall will be the return to the State Treasury of 
unused appropriations of the 1917 legislative session, estimated at 
$3,355,000, and the vetoing of many appropriation bills by the Gov- 
ernor in order to meet the emergency which then seemed pressing, 
and also to keep on hand a surplus of about $2,000,000, as a matter 


of good business. 
HIGH RAIL RATES THE CAUSE. 


The main cause of the increase of revenue through the Board 
of Equalization was due to the advance in passenger and freight rates 
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by the Federal board in charge of the railroads of the country, plus 
a heavy business due to the war The fact that the increase was chiefly 
due to this cause became so obvious that the Federal Government 
made a demand upon the State Governiment of California for the re- 
turn of nearly $1,000,000, on the ground that the State’s revenue for 
1919-20 would be far in excess of expectations; that the State cer- 
tainly did not have the moral right and probably did not have the 
legal right to tax these railroads at all at this time because they are 
under Federal control, and particularly that the State had no right to 
tax so much of the gross receipts of the railroads as came from 
charges for the transportation of troops and munitions of war. It 
further was asserted that the railroad administration was losing mil- 
lions of dollars a month and that it was the duty of California to help 
the Federal Government out of its difficulties. _I set forth the cause 
of the main increase in estimated revenue and the statements by rep- 
resentatives of the Government because they raise in my mind consid- 
erable doubt as to the 1920-21 revenue from this source and the possi- 
bility that an effort may be made even this year by the Government 
to resist the payment of a large portion, if not all, of this particular 
tax. If so, our estimated receipts are likely to be materially affected. 


OTHER CAUSES OF RELIEF 

The amount of money that will be returned to the State Treasury 
by the various offices, boards, commissions, etc., cannot be given ac- 
curately for some time, following the close of the fiscal year on June 
30th last, but the estimate of $1,355,000 seems rather large. Yet it 
may not be. The Controller’s office, for instance, will return, in round 
numbers, $80,000 to the State Treasury this month. This follows re- 
adjustments and the inauguration of economies in this department 


during the past two years. All balances in legislative appropriations, 


of this character lapse at the end of each biennial period. 
That the State Government should keep in reserve for emerg- 


e ency use, as a matter of sound business, a surplus of $2,000,000, is the 


opinion of the fiscal officials of the State, legislators familiar with the 
finances of the Government and others who have given thought to 
this matter. This, too, is and was the view of the Governor; and he 
vetoed bills accordingly, not knowing at the time, as none of us did, of 
the increased revenue that probably would be derived this year through 
the taxation of corporations. Bearing in mind the necessity of a sur- 
plus of $2,000,000 and deducting this amount from the excess of 
$4,394,755.24, as estimated, leaves a balance of $2,394,755.24 avail- 


able for active use. 
FUTURE REVENUE MORTGAGED. 


So much for this biennium, Thanks to the Board of Equaliza- 
tion, it is well taken care of. Now as to the future. 

For the coming biennium, which will embrace the 73rd and 74th 
fiscal years, the 1919 Legislature passed and the Governor approved, 
appropriation bills totaling $1,730,000 and for the four bienniums to 
follow, other bills totaling $2,490,000. In other words $4,220,000 of 
future revenue has been mortgaged by positive appropriations, and 
the available cash excess of $2,394,755.24, already noted, is more tha 
swallowed up by these future obligations. 


SCHOOLS, ORPHANS AND HIGHWAYS. 


Plus this must be borne in mind the fact that the cost of main- 
taining the State Government proper, aside from the assumption of 
new functions, the inauguration of new projects, etc., increases every 


-biennium due to the growth in the population of the State and other 


natural causes. 

‘We must remember also, that the 1919 Legislature very materially 
raised the allowance for the support of the schools and of orphans 
and half-orphans, which will mean a continuous and very heavy in- 
crease each year as matters stand, to say nothing of the certainty that 
the school people, in 1921, will seek to have the allowance per child 
further increased from $17.50 to $20, or more, just as this year they 
secured an increase from $15 to $17.50; and also that another effort 
will be made to raise the orphan and half-orphan aid to $12.50, as was 
so earnestly advocated in 1919, the advance to $10 not proving sat's 
factory. Moreover, we must also keep in mind the $40,000,000 high- 
way bond issue just approved by the people, the heavy interest thereon 
and final redemption, to say nothing of the interest on and redemptica 
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of the State’s outstanding bonded indebtedness amounting to nearly . 


000,000 more. 
$40,000,000 MOFS- GROWING ANNUAL DEMANDS. 


‘In addition, cach Legislature witnesses appropriations for new 
runctions and’ new projects not covered by the budget and often 
not even thought ct by the fiscal officials of the State. The 1919 
session, for instance, saw the enactment of a law apvropriating a 
large sum for the establishment of a home for delinquent women. This 
means, once the “rome is esixblished, its coniinuous maintenai¢: in 
the matter of overhead, support, repairs and so forth and so on. Two 
years ago an appropriation was approved for the establishment of a 
home for morons, or high-grade defectives. Only a few weeks ago 
the site for this home was bought, and once the buildings are erected 
will come the demand for the continuous support of this institution 
also. As illustrating the situation, the amount set aside in the budget 
of 1919 for salaries and support at the San Jose Normal School, an 
old institution, for this biennium was $226,000, and for the Fresno 
Normal, new, $132,950. And so at the State hospitals: Stockton, old, 
budgeted for $886,752, and Norwalk, new, $272,725. These amounts 
include nothing for construction work, etc. And so it goes! 

I think I have outlined the situation sufficiently to impress the 
seriousness of the situation upon all who are concerned in this matter 
—the urgent need of curtailment and the fact that as matters stand 
more revenue simply must be provided if the State is to meet its 


obligations. 
FORCING REVENUE. 


It is true that receipts have increased each year in the last decade, 
except one, and that the State has met the demands made upon it. 
But the policy in California has been not so. much to base proposed 
expenditures upon estimated revenue as to plan expenditures and force 
revenue, one way or another, to meet the situation. The question now 
is as to how this process can be’continued. Shall the rates on the 
corporations again be raised—for the fourth time? Shall we go back 
to the taxation of general property? Shall we levy an income tax? 
Or shall we by some other means or method raise the money to meet 
the State’s huge expenditures? This is the problem before the King 
Committee. For its information, let us consider the situation in more 


detail. 
GROWTH IN ANNUAL PAYMENTS, 


The gross expenditures in the fiscal year 1918-19 for all purposes, 
(not only for the support of the State Government proper, but also 
the interest on and redemption of bonds, self-sustaining boards, San 
Francisco harbor finances, and so forth and so on), totaled $50,681,- 
433.48. In 1910 the gross expenditures were $18,753,720.31 and in 
1900, $9,229,321.55. The expenditures for 1909 exceeded those of 
1900 by 82.5 per cent; the expenditures of 1919 those of 1910 by 170 
per cent, and those of 1900 by 449 per cent. I submit the table of 
expenditures. herewith: 


1900—$ 9,229,321.55 
I90I—$ 9,480,888.03 
1902—$ 9,643,013.07 
1903—$10,446,773.36 
1904—$1 1 ,993,171.78 
1905—$13,144,487.46 
1906—$1 1,945,862.73 
1907—$14,154,987.78 
1908—$15,489,780.28 
1909—$16,841,666.11 


1910—$18,753,720.31 
191 1—$18,020,555.39 
1912—$18,691,877.28 
1913—$22,900,416.40 
1914—$28,655,022.55 
1915 —$36,529,593-04 
1916—$36,035,889.77 
1917—$34,886,139.73 
1918 —$43,008,663.07 
1919—$50,681 433.48 


Now let us look at the situation still more in detail; that is, from 
the standpoint of the growth in fixed charges and general and special 
appropriations for the same period. This should give a more intelli- 
gent idea than the grand total of figures as to bulk expenditures. By 
the term “fixed charges” is meant money which must be set aside for 
the support of schools and the State university, interest on and re- 
demption of bonded debts, and so on; the general appropriation is that 
which provides money for the support of the State Government proper, 
as the various offices, boards, commissions and institutions ; and special 
appropriations relate, for instance, to the erection of new buildings 


at our hospitals and prisons, road construction, and matters of this 


kind. 
FIXED CHARGES. 


As to fixed charges the increase for the fiscal year I9I9-21 over 
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the year 1909-11 is 160 per cent.- During the years 1909-11 and 19g1I- 
13 the State Government still raised its revenue, in the main, by the 
taxation of general property and in these two fiscal years the money 
to meet fixed charges was raised by special rates. During the other 
years concerned the money came from the taxation of corporations 
and later was transferred from the general fund to the various funds 
to meet the obligations concerned. The detail follows: 


1909—$ 9,443,191.04 1915 —$18,813,513.29 
IQTI—$12,312,611.84 1917—$20,646,065.81 
1913—$14,729,604.00 1919—$24,547,425.20 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL. 
The general appropriation bill in 1909 called for $9,686,575, and 
a like bill for 1919 calls for $20,596,388, an increase of 113 per cent. 
The special appropriation in 1909 totaled $3,720,338, and in 1919 
$7,642,599, an increase of 105 per cent. The table for these years is 
hete presented : 
1g09 General............... $ 9,686,575.00 


1909 Special............... 3,720,338.50 
Tat BG oe ee a $13,406,91 3.50 

1911 General................ $10,870,850.00 

1911 Special................ 3,653,154.66 
—___—— 14,524,004.66 

1913 General................ $12,999,660.00 

1913 Special............... 5,740,968.79 
—————_— 18,740,628.79 

1915 General............. $15,318,070.00 

1915 Special................ 4,180,340.47 
bai oer TDI 19,498,410.47 

1917 General............... $18,489,108.00 

1917 Special................ 8,802,737.68 
Fn et a Cee 27 ,291 ,845.68 

1919 General............... $20,596,388.00 

1919 Special................ 7,042,599.53 
28,238,987.53 


During the same period the population of California increased 
35 per cent, as carefully estimated from reports made to the Con- 
troller’s office for use in his annual report; and assessed values, as 
shown by the county rolls of the State, 60 per cent. : 

In order that the significance of these percentages may be more 
definitely realized I will put them in concrete form: 

TEN-YEAR PERCENTAGES. 
Poptilation: imeiease. sc ett ees 35 Per Cent 
Assessed value increase. 


Fixed charges increase............. 160 Per Cent 
General appropriation increase..ccccccemun 113 Per Cent 
Special appropriation increase... 105 Per Cent 


Gross expenditures increase. .ccccccmmel ZO Per Cent 


. GROWTH BY TWO-YEAR PERIODS. 

So much for the ten-year period involved. Now as to bienniums. 
In the matter of fixed charges it will be seen that there was a jump of 
about $3,000,000 between 1909 and 1911, while as to the other eight 
years involved, the increases were alternately $2,000,000 and $4,000,- 
000, each biennium. And with the certainty that the support of the 
schools will again be advanced in 1921, these figures are likely to be 
exceeded. The increase in the general appropriation bills shows an 
average of something in excess of $2,500,000 every two years; and 
with new institutions to support, increased orphan aid, etc., this is 
certain not only to continue, but to grow materially. In the matter 
of special appropriations, three of the biennial periods show decreases 
and two increases. They alternate, one year showing a decrease and 
the next an increase. If this is to hold true, we are due in 1921 for 
another increase. But there are more solid reasons for so thinking 
than merely the “law of averages”. Old institutions require more and 
more money, while new ones are adding to their plants and finding 
appropriations insufficient to meet the ‘ever soaring cost of materials. 

Incidentally, it may be remarked that whether an item shall be 
classed as a “special” or a “general” rests in very large part with the 
Budget Board. The tendency is to hold down the “general” and in- 
crease the “special”. So far as the taxpayer is concerned, he loses 
either way, but from the Administration’s point of view—the view of 
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the fiscal officials—it is “better” to “protect” the “general”, inasmuch 
as it relates directly to the cost of maintaining the State Government 
proper, while the resporisibility as to a “special” is not so definitely 
fixed—at least, that-is the hope. 

Now let us look at the table of gross expenditures. Of the twenty 
years involved, only four show decreases, three of which, however, 
were considerable. All the other years show increases, many of them 
very, very heavy, running from over $4,000,000 to over $8,000,000. 
The facts of the situation all indicate not only a continuance of this 
state of affairs, but that it will grow materially more serious. 


MONOGRAM ONS = 


“REST 


NEXT BIENNIAL DEFICIT. 

On the basis of the facts and figures as given, it should be possible 
to approximate the situation as it will present itself at the beginning 
of the next biennium; that is, for the fiscal years of 1921-22 and 
1922-23. First the table, and then a brief recapitulation of conditions: 


RECEIPTS EXPENDITURES Are recommended by more 

Estimated surplus, as Appropriations by automobile manufacturers 

of June 30, 192I......$ 4,394,755 1919 Legislature......$ 1,730,000 ° 
Estimated returns, un- Fixed charges... 27,547,425 than all other oils 

USED, MONEY. nnerrceereeree 1,500,000 General appropriation combined. 
estimated revenue for [71 LON eter ae ese eee ee 23,590,388 

Diem MUM a eccecsceeseee 52,673,514 Specials ncecccsccccsnnennnne 8,642,599 

$58,568,269 $61,516,412 


ASST 


Thus, apparently, the new biennium will face a deficit of $2,948,- 
143 as between estimated expenditures and available cash assets for 
the period in question. And then, further, the necessity of retaining 
an emergency surplus of $2,000,000 is borne in mind, the situation 


becomes just that much more discouraging. NEW YORK LUBRICATING OIL Co. 
CALCULATIONS EXPLAINED. 798 Minnesota Street 

In preparing the table of receipts, I have accepted the estimated _ SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
surplus of $4,394,755 as correct, making no allowance for delinquent 
taxes. But in all fairness, it should be stated the total of delinquencies 
on the part of corporations is small compared with the total of the 
tax subject to collection. Probably the average annual delinquency 
would not exceed $50,000. 

With no unused State guard appropriation of $1,000,000 to be 
returned to the treasury this year, I have placed the total of reversions 
at $1,500,000, a very liberal figure, indeed, and $145,000 in excess of 
this year’s estimated annual return. 

As to general revenue, I have accepted the estimate of the Budget 
Board, added thereto the Board of Equalization’s excess, without de- 
duction of any kind for delinquencies, and then again, added $2,000,- 
000 as the estimated increase in such revenue for the next biennium. 
Surely this is sufficiently generous. 

In the matter of expenditures, I have, of course, taken into ac- 
count the appropriations of 1919 payable in the next biennial period. 
As to fixed charges, I have considered growing bond redemptions and 
interest, the increased cost of supporting schools, and to some degree 
the probability of the allowance per pupil being increased, and certain 
other matters, as well as the record itself which shows advances of two 
and four million dollars every alternate biennium. The increase of 
$3,000,000 which I estimate, I consider conservative. 

The total for the general appropriation bill is $3,000,000 over the 
bill for this year, and is more than justified by the average biennial 
increase, the natural growth in the State Government’s activities, the 
support of new institutions, the very probable enlarged allowance for 
dependent orphan support, and so on. 

As to special appropriations, the record is one of alternate ad- 
vance and retreat. The next biennium, on this theory, should show an 
increase; and with the plants and equipment of two new institutions 
to be completed, in addition to work that was held back because of 
the war and lack of funds, this would seem to be assured. The in- 
crease of $1,000,000 which I allow, is -well within bounds, in my 
opinion. 
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EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY, 

It is a matter of regret that the Legislature of I9I9Q cast aside 
without consideration the report of the Committee on Efficiency and 
Economy made to that body. 

This report did not pretend to submit a plan for the complete 
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reorganization of the State Government, realizing that the time avail- 
able was not sufficient for such a task and that, moreover, it would be 
impossible because of political opposition to put over such a project 
during a single session. But it did submit a practical plan of partial 
reorganization that .was excellent as far as it. went... It laid a solid 
basjs upon which could have been erected during the next few years 
the superstructure of a finished edifice: Under this partial plan, the 
saving, at the start, would have been well worth consideration, while 
efficiency would have been increased materially. 

As the powers of the King Committee are very broad, it is as- 
sumed it will make recommendations as to effecting economies as well 
as ie increasing revenue. 

CORPORATION RATES. 

In the matter of increasing the rates on corporation earnings, 
opinions differ as to whether or not the Legislature has the power to 
act arbitrarily. Those familiar with the proceedings leading up to 
the adoption of the State’s present tax system, are emphatic in saying 
that it was the intent of the framers of the constitutional amendment 
and law that there must be equality between the taxation of corpora- 
tions and general property, while others contend that the Legislature 
may disregard such a course if it sees fit and throw as great a burden 
as it may deem necessary upon the corporations, regardless of the 
share borne by general property. The probabilities are, in my opinion, 
that the King Committee will investigate as to the relative burden 
placed upon these two sources of revenue and endeavor to approxi- 


mate equality. GENERAL PROPERTY TAX. 


The Constitution provides that in the event the State’s revenue 
shall be deemed insufficient, the Board of Equalization shall levy a tax 
on general property—real estate and improvements. At three sessions 
of the Legislature rates on corporations have been “adjusted”; and 
it may be taken for granted that no Legislature or Governor will ever 


favor a resort to the general property tax to make up a deficit. 7M 


State rate on general property now, to produce the amount of money 
necessary to meet obligations, would be in excess of 60 cents. Such 
an addition to our local rates, city and county, would start more than 
a riot. NEW SOURCES OF REVENUE. 

So, to provide more revenue, aside from raising corporation rates 
as one method of relief, new sources must be sought. The source most 
discussed is that of a tax on incomes. But the suggestion excites vio- 
lent opposition, even now. 

DIRECT TAX ON THE PEOPLE. 

The King Committee at its initial meeting with fiscal officials, 
agreed that one cause of the heavy increase in State expenditures was 
the fact that the people are not taxed directly for the support of the 
State government, and so Legislatures and Administrations have felt 
little hesitancy in spending the money of the public. But while it is 
true that “corporations support the State,” it also is true that the peo- 
ple support the corporations. In other words, the people foot the bill 
in the end. There is no doubt of this whatsoever. And they should 


know it; they should not only feel they are hurt, but know what is 
hurting thee. But the problem of so adjusting matters will prove 
harder to solve than it would appear on the surface. 

The King Committee has a “man size job” cut out for it. 
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Economics of the Construction Industry 


HOMO OSG GuGrGe 


The following summary of a report entitled “Economics of the 
Construction Industry,” has been prepared by the Division of Public 
Works and Construction Development, Information and Education 
Service, Department. of Labor, Franklin T. Miller, Director: 

In January, 1919, the Division of Public Works and Construction 
Development was organized as a branch of the Information and Edu- 
cation Service of the Department of Labor. Its purpose was to be the 
stimulation of the interest of the Nation in public and private con- 
struction with a view to the creation of buffer employment for labor 
during the period of transition of manufacturing industries from war 
to peace production. It was charged with the securing of data for 
the use of the construction industry, but its activities were also to 
comprehend a study of the economic conditions affecting industry as 
a whole. ‘ 

In conformity with its purpose it has given wide publicity to the 
material which it has gathered on prices and price tendencies in the 
construction industry, and to such other information as it believed 
was of immediate value for the construction industry and for general 
industry. Its findings are contained in “Economics of the Construction 
Industry,” now in press. In the following pages a brief summary of 
these findings is presented, which it is hoped will provide conviction 
for those who, on the threshold of an era of business prosperity, still 
hesitate. On the basis of its study it has come to the conclusion that 
construction in 1919 can be justified on financial grounds. It rejoices 
to find such a widespread acceptance of its views as is evidenced by 
the remarkable resumption of construction activity of the last three 
months. It looks to public officials and private and speculative builders 
everywhere to maintain or increase the present activity, for it feels 
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that by so doing they will not only be securing a reasonable return on 
their investments, but that they will also be relieving the unprecedented 
shortage in housing, supplying needed employment, and allaying much 
of the industrial unrest incident to a period of readjustment. 
THE NEW COMMODITY PRICE LEVEL. ° 
1. Most people believed that the high level of prices reached dur- 
ing the war was caused merely by the extraordinary demand for com- 
modities which exceeded the supply. With the end of the war and 
with war demand a thing of the past, they quite naturally expected 
a sharp drop in prices and a price level approximating in a short time 
the pre-war price level. 
2. It was also commonly believed that the industrial capacity of 
the world had been greatly expanded under the stimulation of war 


' orders, and that this expansion would bring sharp competition between 


rival concerns in time of peace. Furthermore, it was thought that 
there would be after the war great armies of unemployed workmen, 
who would be compelled by necessity to accept work at low wages ; 
that there would be sharp competition among the leading buyers gen- 
erally, looking forward toward an era of lower prices, would postpone 
buying. In the light of these considerations it was but natural for 
people to expect a great fall in prices, and even to fear an industrial 
panic. 

However, the expected great fall in prices has not occurred, and it 
is not likely to occur for the following reasons: 

3. The rise in prices during the war was not merely the result 
of.a great demand for goods and of a scarcity of certain goods. It 
was largely brought about by means of inflation of the currency by the 
governments at war and by the neutrals, either by the direct issue of 
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paper money or by the issue of bonds: Although war orders are now 
largely a thing of the past, the extension of credits still exists as a 
continuing cause of high prices. There is little to indicate an early 
contraction of credits. 

4. World production in general during the war, contrary to a 
widely held view, was not abnormally large. This is shown by statistics 
of world production of leading basic materials of industry such as coal, 
petroleum, iron ore, and of cotton, sugar, wool, wheat, and other agri- 
cultural products. Consequently the abnormal consumption of goods 
for war purposes has depleted the stocks of commodities of the world. 

5. Armies of unemployed, in the United States at least, have not 
materialized ,and an actual labor shortage is in prospect. Wages are 
not likely to be lowered. 

6. Buyers since the armistice, although showing a desire to wait 
for lower prices, have been compelled to buy to meet their daily needs. 
During the war, because of scarcity of commodities and high prices 
or because of patriotic self-denial, they did not buy in advance of 
need, as is customary in an era of rising prices. Consumers’ goods 
are in great demand and retail trade is now moving in great volume. 

7. If the production capacity of industry should be greatly in- 
creased, lower prices would not necessarily follow. If there is a strong 
enough demand for commodities, prices need not fall, no matter in 
how large volume commodities are produced. There is every reason 
for expecting such a strong demand. The world is now suffering 
from a great shortage of durable goods—buildings, transportation 
facilities, and industrial equipment. Furthermore people, both in the 
United States and Europe, have a stronger desire for consumers’ 
goods than ever before. This is true partly because of the scarcity of 
certain goods during the war period, and partly because of the new 
experiences through which tens of millions have passed, which have 
awakened in them desires for goods and services they never enjoyed 
before. Along with greater production of goods there is likely to go 
further extensions of credits rather than contraction. Neither the 
credit system of the United States nor that of the world has reached 
the limits of its power of expansion. 

8. Business men of the United States need not hesitate to plan 
for an immediate period of business prosperity. No period of depres- 
sion and no collapse of values need to be feared. The man who goes 
full speed ahead will gain an advantage over his procrastinating com- 
petitor which will far outweigh any possible slight decline in costs of 
production. 

For a fuller discussion of the effect of inflation on Prices see 
“The New Price Revolution,” by Prof. Irving Fisher, Yale Univer- 
sity. Prof. Fisher’s paper is briefly summarized in the following 
paragraphs: 

9. Prices are not going to fall much, if at all. We are on a per- 
manently higher price level, and business men should go ahead on 
that basis. 

10. The general level of prices is dependent upon the volume 
and rapidity of turnover of the circulating medium in relation to the 
business to be transacted thereby. If the number of dollars circulated 
by cash or by check doubles, while the number of goods and services 
exchanged thereby remains constant, prices will about double. 

11. The great price changes in history have come about in just 
this way. The price revolution of the sixteenth century was a result 
of the great influx of gold and silver from American mines. A similar 
increase in prices all over the world occurred between 1896 and 1914, 
following the discovery of rich new gold fields, and the introduction 
of cheaper methods of mining. 

12. The present rise in prices has resulted from the great exten- 
sion of credits by the countries at war, and a more economical use of 
gold reserves as a basis of credit, and not from any great increase in 
the gold supply of the world. In the United States, however, the sup- 
ply of gold has been greatly increased because of our large excess of 
exports of commodities, and our present gold reserves would permit 
of a much greater expansion of credits than exists now. 

13. There is a little likelihood of a fall in prices in the United 
States. The gold reserve, which is now the basis of our currency, is 
not likely to leave the banks and return to general circulation, Since 
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this is contrary to monetary experience. No great outflow of gold is 
to be expected through international trade, since our exports are likely 
to exceed our imports in the reconstruction period, and we no longer 
will have large interests and freight payments to make to Europe. 
Prices are higher in Europe than in the United States, and hence no 
influx of cheap goods is to be expected. Further issues of bonds or 
treasury certificates by our Government and loans placed by European 
countries in this country will tend to further increase our present 
credit structure. Against any considerable reduction in bank credit 
the whole business community would rise in arms. 


COST AND SUPPLY OF BUILDING MATERIALS, 

14. Government restrictions and decreased demand reduced the 
production of most building materials in 1918. This reduction neces- 
sitated the operation of plants below their normal capacity and in- 
creased the proportion that fixed charges bear to total costs. 

15. Curtailed production during the war resulted in low stocks 
of many building materials at the signing of the armistice. 

16. As a result of the increase in the cost of living and of com- 
petition with essential war industries for labor, the wages of workmen 
in the building materials industries were raised. In some industries, 
largely because of abnormal labor turnover, the efficiency of labor 
was reduced and labor costs mounted out of proportion to other costs. 

17. Costs of raw materials, transportation, fuel, taxes, and other 
items that make up total costs have all increased. 

18. The increased cost of building materials as a whole must 
generally be considered in the light of curtailed production, low stocks, 
increased costs of labor, transportation, fuel, and plant maintenance. 

19. Past experience has shown that prices of building mate- 
rials fluctuate less rapidly than the prices of raw materials used in 
manufacturing industries, such as metal ores, hides, etc., and than the 
prices of commodities that are consumed from day to day, such as 
food and textiles. Building materials are not likely to respond rap- 
idly to any but a marked reduction in the general price level. , 

20. A marked reduction in the price of building materials is 
dependent upon the reduction of the. items mentioned under 18. It is 
not to be expected that wages, the largest single item in costs, will 
be reduced in advance of a reduction of the cost of living. In view of 
the mounting operating expenses of the railroads it is not likely that 
transportation charges, a very large element in the cost of building 
materials, will be lowered. With the maintenance of the general 
price level the price of building materials as a whole cannot well fall. 

21. The index number for lumber and building materials (not 
including metal products) was in April, 1919, 1844; for building ma- 
terials, including iron and steel production, 189; for commodities 
other than building materials, 211; for all commodities, 203; for farm 
products, 228 (100—July 1, 1913-June 30, 1914). 

22. Building materials are relatively low in price. 

WAGE RATES OF BUILDING TRADESMEN. 

23. The union wage rate of building tradesmen in 41 large cities 
in the United States increased 28.5 from 1914 to 1918. Unskilled 
labor—building laborers, hodcarriers, and helpers—enjoyed, as a rule, 
far greater increases than skilled labor. 

24. Union wage rates are minimum wage rates. In 1918, as a 
result of a general shortage of labor, many building tradesmen were 
paid hourly wages in excess of the union wage rates. Overtime and 
bonuses further increased their earnings. 

25. The cost of living for workers in the shipbuilding districts 
rose 58-86 per cent from December, 1914, to December, 1918, ac- 
cording to reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The cost of 
living. for the whole country increased 65-70 per cent from July, 
1914, to November, 1918, according to estimates by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. 

In March, 1918, the National Industrial Conference Board pub- 
lished figures showing a slight reduction in the cost of living—an 
increase of 66-65 per cent for March, 1919, over July, 1914. How- 
ever, since March the cost of food and shelter, the two largest items 
in the cost of living budget, has advanced, with the result that the 
cost of living for June, 1919, is little, if any, lower than it was in 
November arid December, 1918. 
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26. Because of the decreased purchasing power of the union 
wage rate of 1918, many building tradesmen have asked and obtained 
a new scale for 1919 that better adjusts their earnings to meet the 
increase in the cost of living. In advance of a noticeable decline in 
the cost of living the union wage rate of building tradesmen cannot 


well fall. EFFICIENCY OF BUILDING TRADESMEN. 

27. In 10918 the efficiency of the building trades in many com- 
munities was lowered by large labor turnover (particularly by the 
diverting of skilled labor into other fields and its replacement by less 
efficient labor), by overtime, and abnormal conditions of employment. 

28. In 1919 the efficiency of labor in the building trades may be 
expected to be that of its pre-war years. 
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29.. The main sources of real estate loans are savings banks, 
title guarantee and trust companies, insurance companies, building 
and loan associations, and individual lenders. 

30. Real estate loans by lending institutions did not increase in 
proportion to the growth of the country from 1913 to 1918. 

31. Real estate loans of banks did not grow as rapidly as bank 
resources in the United States from 1913 to 1918. 

32. Savings banks, insurance companies, and building and loan 
associations, the chief financial institutions making real estate loans, 
did not grow as rapidly in resources as banks, other than savings 
banks in the United States. 

33. Real estate loans of banks in New York, which hold one- 
sixth per cent of the total banking resources of the country, did not 
grow as rapidly as total resources of New York banks, 1914 to 1918. 

34. Savings banks in New York did not grow as rapidly as other 
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classes of banks in New York from 1914 to 1917. REDWOOD SHINGLES 
35. During 1917 and 1918 statistics indicate that there has been 
an absolute decrease in real estate loans held by financial institutions. CEDAR SHINGLES 


36. Statistics showing the amount of real estate loans made by 
individuals are not available. 

37. The main causes of the failure of real estate loans to in- 
crease in proportion to the general growth of the country during the 
last five years have been the lack of marketability of real estate loans, 
lack of standardization in making loans (which makes the cost higher 


than need be), changes in the banking system, Government restric- THIRD AND MARIPOSA STREETS 
tions during the war, and the issue of Liberty bonds. . 

38. A general amortization system for real estate loans by en- San Francisco, Cal. Phone Market 686 
couraging payment of old loans would make available hundreds of 
millions of dollars annually for new loans. 

39. Improved machinery is needed for making and marketing 
real estate loans. This would invole, first, a standardized and simpli- 
fied method of examination of the security offered on real estate loans, 
thus cutting down costs, and, second, a system of real estate mort- 


gage banks. RENTS. t 
40. Asa result of the increased cost of commodities, taxes and 9 


labor and of the shortage of housing, rents have risen. In most com- 


munities their rise has been sufficient to justify building as a safe AND ROCHE 
investment. 


HOW BUILDING HAS BEEN STIMULATED. 
41. The most complete construction statistics available cover ATTORNEYS ™ AT sa LAW 
contracts let for engineering and building construction north of the 
Ohio and east of the Missouri, together with some adjacent area, 
containing four-sevenths of the population of the country. 
The contracts let in the first five months of 1919, compared with 
the same months in 1915 and 1916, run as follows: 
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1919 I915* 1g16* 
Jahvary se $ 51,000,000 $ 69,800,000 $ 87,500,000 : 
February o.ccccccccceccsn 95,000,000 79,600,000 91,000,000 
Marehissccacctencc.nee, 151,000,000 122,600,000 131,200,000 
April wc eceeeccnseee 191,800,000 124,100,000 140,300,000 
Rai a 215,000,000 125,200,000 182,500,000 ; 
*Costs brought up to 1919 level. 1107 HUMBOLDT BANK BUILDING 


The total for March, 1919, exceeds the total for March of any 
year but one, even with the costs of former years brought up to the 
1919 price level. 

The revival of construction activity is more notable in the Middle : 
West than in the East, and in the smaller than in the larger cities. 
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“SAMUEL GOMPERS 


By A. M. SIMONS of the American Alliance for Labor and Democracy 


Samuel Gompers went to Paris to fight theoretical, pacifist in- 
ternationalism. He returns head of the labor section of a League 
of Nations. It is typical of his entire career. He is the paradoxical 
pragmatist of the labor world. He is suspicious of theories. He is 
all for facts. He asks always, “Will it work?” If he is doing it, it 
usually works. 

He will have nothing to do with the philosophy that talks of 
abolishing the wage system. He has given his whole life to the 
work of increasing wages and shortening hours. He has done so 
much in this direction that some hope and others fear that his 
activity threatens to abolish the wage system. : 

When pre-war Germans pointed with pride to their grea 
Social Democratic Party, to their palatial labor temples with shelves 
filled with the literature of scientific, theoretical revolt, to their 
insurance systems and social legislation, Samuel Gompers asked, 
“What are your wages? How long do you work? What do you 
eat and wear? What sort of homes have you?” By comparison 
on these points he asks that the American labor movement and his 
work with that movement be judged. 

He ridicules talk of a class struggle. But he lives on the 
fighting edge of the class conflict. He sneers at theories of “class 
consciousness.” But he has held his place at™the head of the 
American labor movement for forty years because he has so keen 
an instinct of working class wishes and interests. 

He has been rebuked for “wining and dining with pluto- 
crats.” But he supped with a long spoon and returned with gains 
for organized labor. 

He opposes state social insurance. But he helped to build 
within his own union a system that is the model of trade union 
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insurance throughout the world. He has helped to extend that 
system to other unions. If ever compulsory death, health and un- 
employment insurance comes, it will be modeled upon the systems 
of these unions. : 

He denounced the grandiloquent phrases of German interna- 
tionalism when it boasted of its power to stop war. When war came 
and those German internationalists joined with Prussian imperial- 
ists it was Gompers who made the only big move to unite labor for 
effective action in protection of working-class interest during the 
war. It was Karl Legien, head of the German-dominated Interna- 
tional, who, granting the desirability of the objects sought, sneered 
at Gompers’ proposal as impracticable. Then, in the midst of the 
war, in spite of the hostility of international theorists, Gompers 
built a new international of labor, more powerful, because more 
pragmatic and more truly a union of national labor, than the old 
one. 

While his critics were at Berne trying to build a labor inter- 
national with phrases in the thin air, Gompers was at Paris laying 
the solid institutions of a real international. While these critics 
charged that he had been duped into complicity in creating a new 
and reactionary “holy Alliance,” he was helping to write into the 
constitution of the League of Nations the first clauses of a great 
progressive international labor charter. 

Of course his work is imperfect. All human work is. Only 
dreams are perfect. Of course he compromises. He who works 
with the granite of facts yields to the limitations of his material. 
Only he who uses the less refractory material of vis’onus can refuse 
all compromise. 

But Gompers is pragmatic. He “works.” 
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- Ideals in American Labor Movement 
By John P. Frey, 


Editor, International Molders’ Journal 


This paper was originally delivered before the City Club of Chi- 
cago in a symposium on Ideals of Contemporary Life. 

It may appear to those who have not seen beneath the surface, 
that the trade-union ideal is, “more and more”—higher and higher 
wages, shorter and shorter hours of labor, more control in industry 
and additional rules and regulations affecting labor. It has even been 


held that the wage earner in securing an advance in wages is in effect ' 


acquiring what the stockholder secures when dividends are increased. 

But what we must understand if we are to grasp the trade-union 
ideal is the trade-union viewpoint. What is it that the trade-unionist 
aims to secure through an advance in wages? What do shorter hours 
of labor mean to him, and why does he struggle so persistently and 
courageously to secure both? What are wages? What do they mean 
to the wage earner? 

They are not so many dollars and so many cents—they are the 


man’s life, they are the factors which determine what measures of | 


decency, of comfort and of opportunity the wage earner will have in 
this life. 
shall be a back room in a crowded tenement district or whether it will 
be a separate dwelling surrounded by pure air and sunshine and con- 
ducive to health and comfort. 

These dollars and cents which come in the weekly pay envelope 


The amount of these wages determines whether the home . 


determine the quality and the quantity of the food which shall enter | 
the home. They determine the comforts and conveniences and oppor- | 


tunities which the wage earner’s family can enjoy. They determine 
whether his body shall be nourished and vigorous or whether it shall 
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be underfed and weakened. These wages determine still more—they 
determine the physical, mental and moral standards of the overwhelm- 
ing majority in all of our industrial centers. If there is anything in 
the realm of human activities which has been uncontrovertibly demon- 
strated by scientific investigation during recent years, it is that wages 
profoundly influence physical and mental standards. 

The vital statistics of both Europe and America demonstrate that 
the home environment and the quality of the food largely determine 
the physical and mental characteristics of the toilers and determine 
also the degree of vitality with which their children enter into the 
world. 

A recent Federal investigation in Montclair, N. J., indicated that 
the average infant mortality was 84 per thousand; but in the homes 
where lower paid workers lived, the rate was 130 per thousand; that 
where the income of the family was $12 per week the death rate was 
twice as large as where the income was $23 or more. And analyzing 
still further it was found that where the fathers were business or pro- 
fessional men the infant mortality was but 41 per thousand. Among 
the higher paid workers the death rate rose to 74, while, in the families 
of the less skilled and low paid, the infant death rate rose to 101. 

In a residential ward of Johnstown, Pa., where comfort and 
wealth abound, the infant mortality was but 50 per thousand, while in 
the tenement district where the lower paid workers were forced to 
live, the death rate was 271 per thousand. The report of the medical 
officer of Finsbury, London, for 1906, shows that the death rate of 
adults in the one-room tenements was 39 per thousand, while in the 


| foyr-rdom tenements and upwards it was but 16.4 per thousand. The 
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same report also indicated that the infant mortality in the one-room 
tenements was 211 per thousand, while in the four-room tenements it 
was reduced to 121. In the inquiry made by the Local Government 
Board of London in 1910, it was found that the death rate was 15 per 
cent greater in back-to-back houses built in long rows. Statistics com- 
piled in England some seven years ago indicated that the children of 
the lower-paid workers at 16 years of age weighed nineteen pounds 
and a half less and were three and three-quarters inches lower in stat- 
ure than the children of the well-to-do. 

What do wages mean to the worker? They mean his very life, the 
vitalizing quality of the blood that flows through his veins and nour- 
ishes his body, the degree of vitality with which his children shall enter 
the world, they determine his physical and mental welfare in a pre- 
dominating manner. 

Why does the trade-unionist struggle to secure a shorter work 
day? Let the trade-unionists speak for themselves! They desire a 
shorter work day among other things so that there may be oppor- 
tunity for leisure and recreation. They desire to determine each day's 
labor with sufficient vitality left to enjoy the society of their fellow 
men, to study and to better prepare themselves for the problems which 
face them as wage earners, to enjoy some of the blessings which the 
Almighty has so bounteously spread at every hand. 

The American wage earner has known from practical experience 
what it meant to labor from sun to sun; what it meant to give most 
of the waking hours to hard manual toil; what it has meant to return 
home so tired, so exhausted from the day’s labor that all their being 
cried out for rest. The trade-unionist has learned that housing condi- 
tions, the quality and quantity of the food, the sanitary conditions of 
the shop, wages and the hours of labor not only affect his physical well- 
being and reflect themselves in his offspring, but that they also very 
largely influence his length of life. 

I know of no statistics more striking or more convincing of this 
fact than those presented by the Cigar Makers’ and Printers’ Unions 
from their records of death benefits paid to members. In 1888, 51 per 
cent of the union cigar makers died of tuberculosis; in 1911 this had 
been reduced to 20 per cent. In 1888, the average age at death of 
members of this union was 31 years 4 months and 1o days; in 1911 
the average age at death had been increased to 50 years 1 month and 
10 days. In 1900 the average age at death of members of the Typo- 
graphical Union was 41 years and 3 months, and in 1915 it was prac- 
tically 50 years and 11 months. During these periods the eleven, ten 
and nine hour day had been displaced for the eight-hour day, sanitary 
conditions had been established in the shops, and the wage rate had 
been considerably advanced, in some cases being almost doubled. 
Wages and hours of labor and the conditions which they established 
had reduced deaths from tuberculosis over 50'per cent. They ha<d 
lengthened the average life of union cigar makers 19 years, and had 
lengthened the average life of the printers over 9 years. 

It is because of these and similar facts that the trade-unionists see 
something more than dividends in wages, see their very life and that 
of their descendants determined by the money in the weekly. pay en- 
velope and profoundly influenced by the hours of labor during which 
they are called upon to toil under modern industrial conditions. The 
trade-union movement believes that man was made for something 
more than mere labor, eating and sleeping. They believe that oppor- 
tunities for self-development are as important as labor and that unless 
the wage earner is afforded opportunities for recreation and self-de- 
velopment that the standard of the mass of our people will go down- 
ward and backward instead of upward and forward. 

The term I am about to use may not ddequately describe the ideal, 
but for the present let me call it the ideal of a standard of living—the 
ideal which the trade-unionist has in mind when he endeavors to in- 
crease his earnings and shorten his hours of labor. The trade-unions 
believe that childhood should be dedicated to growth, play and educa- 
tion, youth to character building, and manhood to the development of 
the highest qualities of citizenship. The wage earners’ standard of 
living, which rests so largely upon the wages received and upon the 
hours of labor, determine the physical, mental and moral foundations 
of the masses upon which the structure of our American institutions 
must rest. 
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The masses of those who labor in our industries constitute the 
foundation upon which our American institutions are erected and the 
trade-union ideal aims to make this foundation deeper, broader, more 
secure than it ever has been in the past, pay continually elevating and 
advancing the wage earners’ standard of living through higher wages 
and shorter hours of labor. 

INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY. 

There is but one more ideal which I desire to place before you at 
this time, and this is the ideal of freedom. Human freedom. Freedom 
in the industries. Democracy in the government of industry equiva- 
lent to democracy in the government of our country. No ideal has 
urged organized labor forward more energetically than that of indus- 


trial freedom. The trade-unionist’s ideal is the full application of the” 


principles arid mechanisms of democracy in the industries and the re- 
lationship of employer and employee. Freedom is essential to the 
workers’ development and the trade-unionists can see no practical way 
of establishing industrial liberty except through the methods of indus- 
trial democracy. Labor’s ideal is freedom—freedom to work out its 
own salvation. Brotherhood and education are essential ideals, but 
without industrial freedom it would be impossible to achieve the ideals 
of a steadily progressing standard of living. 

Since the dark ages there have been three great struggles for the 
ideals of liberty. One was for religious freedom, the right to worship 
the Almighty according to the dictates of one’s conscience, and some 
of the bloodiest wars which history records were fought for liberty 
of conscience and the right to worship the Almighty as men pleased. 

But liberty of conscience was not enough. While one set of men 
had it within their power to determine the laws under which others 
must live, men could not develop as they should and tyranny flour- 
ished. And so other wars were fought, thrones were overturned and 
dynasties passed away, in the struggle which men made for the right 
of political freedom, the right to have their voices count in the making 
of the laws under which they must live. 


And while these contests were being waged, labor passed from. 


slavery. to serfdom, serfdom to peonage, and peonage to freedom, but 
the freedom accorded them in the industries was not that same quality 
or degree of freedom which was theirs in religious and political activi- 
ties. The wage earner is not industrially free, cannot be industrially 
free, so long as employing capital by itself, and without let or hin- 
drance, determines the terms of employment and ‘the conditions of 
labor. And so the trade-union movement has exerted itself in the past, 
has made sacrifices, is making them today, and will continue to make 
them, will continue to use its efforts without ceasing, so that there 
may be established that condition where government or regulation in 
the industries like the government of our country shall exist only by 
and with the consent of the governed. 

The trade-union ideal is equality of rights and opportunities for 
employer and worker alike, equality before the law, equality in daily 
practice, equality of rights and opportunities and responsibilities at 
all times, and under all circumstances. We should hold that a people 
who would allow themselves to be governed by others without protest, 
or who would waive their rights to a voice in determining the laws 
under which they should live would be servile and unworthy, and we 
are equally justified in holding that workers who would be willing to 
have their terms of employment and conditions of labor determined 
wholly by the employers, or who should be forced to work under these 
conditions where they were not allowed a voice, would be servile, 

The ideals of brotherhood, education, a standard of living, and 
industrial freedom animate trade-unionism, and it must be apparent 
that to the degree that these ideals are realized, to that degree the qual- 
ity, physical, mental and moral, of the masses of our people in the 
industries will be determined. The ideals have steadily guided labor, 
which have shone like a beacon light while labor has been tossed by 
the storms which sweep over our industrial seas. 

It is these ideals of trade-unionism animating the army of organ- 
ized labor which hold out the brightest prospects for the future of our 
social structure and which give assurance that trade-unionism is 2 
constructive force, accomplishing for labor what no other institution 
has been able to achieve. 
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LABOR AGREEMENTS IN FRANCE 


The French Labor Code has been amended in accordance with a 
law dated March 25, 1919, by the insertion of provisions relating to 
collective labor agreements. Among the principal points dealt with 
are the following: 

A collective labor agreement is defined as “a contract relating to 
conditions of labor concluded between the representatives of a voca- 
tional organization of working people or of some other distinct group of 
employed persons on the one hand, and the representatives of a voca- 
tional organization of employers or of some other distinct group of 
employers on their own account, or even a single employer, on the other 
hand.” 

Such an agreement determines the obligations of each party 
toward each other, and in particular certain conditions governing con- 
tracts of service with individuals or with groups of workers who are 
bound by the agreement. 

In order to-be valid the collective labor agreement must be in 
writing. The earliest date from which it can be made applicable is 
the day following that upon which it is deposited at the secretariat of 
the conseil des prud’hommes or at the office of the justice of the peace. 

It is not necessary in a collective labor agreement to specify its 
duration. It may be concluded for a definite period (not exceeding 
five years) or for the duration of a specified undertaking; where the 
duration of an undertaking exceeds five years it will be necessary to 
renew the agreement after that period has elapsed. 

Employers and employed who are signatories to a collective labor 
agreement are considered as bound by it, as also are those who have 
given them written authority to act on their behalf. Any group of 
employed persons‘or of employers, or any individual employer, who is 
a party to a collective labor agreement concluded or renewed for an 
indefinite period, can at any time withdraw from the agreement upon 
notifying all the other parties a month beforehand, and upon giving 
a month’s notice also to the secretariat or office where the agreement 
has been deposited. 

If a party to a collective labor agreement, which imposes obliga- 
tions upon him in regard to third parties, shall have accepted with re- 
spect to the latter conditions contrary to the stipulations of the agree- 
ment, he can be proceeded against at law on account of the non-ful- 
fillment of the obligations assumed by him. 


? 
Groups of employees or of employers bound by a collective labor | 
agreement shall do nothing to impede the loyal carrying out of the UT A H ; 
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agreement. 
Groups which have legal personality and which are parties to a 
collective labor agreement can, on their own account, bring an action 
for damages against other groups which are also parties to the agree- CONSTRUCTION COMP ANY 
ment, or against the members of these groups, or against their own 
members, or against any person bound by the agreement who shall 
break the conditions agreed upon. 
Similarly, persons who are parties to a collective agreement can 
take action against other persons, or other groups, bound by the agree- GENERAL 
ment, who break the conditions which concern them. 
Those provisions of collective labor agreements are recognized 
as valid in accordance with which the parties submit to arbitrators the CONTRACTORS 
determination of all or some of the differences which may arise out 
of the agreements.—Official Labor Gazette, London. 
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-- Parlor Proletarian Dictators?  -:- 


Address of the Hon. William B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor, Delivered at the Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, Atlantic City, N. J. 


‘The wage workers of our country have reason to be proud of 
the part they have played in the great world war for freedom 
and democracy. You have reason to be proud not.only of the part 
you have taken in the struggle but of the great part that has been 
played in the contest by your selected representative, the President of 
the American Federation of Labor. Upon him has devolved not only 
the direction of your forces and associated forces in the great struggle 
against the military autocracy of Germany but there has also fallen 
upon his shoulders—and he has borne the burden manfully, he has 
directed the movement intelligently—the great burden of conducting 
the battle against the other insidious forces that would endeavor to 
utilize force for the destruction of democracy—the powers of Bolshev- 
ism as expressed in some of the countries of Eastern Europe. 

The part played by labor has been due in great measure to the 


appreciation by labor of the development that has taken place in the’ 


progress of human democracies. I have a theory—and time alone 
will demonstrate whether the theory is sound—that every individual 
and every group of individuals becomes influential in the affairs of 
the government just in so far as the individual or the group of in- 
dividuals is necessary for the defense of the State. 

I know my British friends will pardon me if I refer to what in my 
mind was the great starting point in the development of modern de- 
mocracy. I do not look upon the Battle of Bannockburn as being 
purely the heritage of those of Scotland. I look upon it as being 
the heritage of the masses of the people of all the world. Those of 
you who are familiar with the history of that struggle realize that 
up until that time the only people who were permitted to participate 
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in the affairs of government were the monarchs and the nobility, the 
nobility comprising the flower of knighthood. And the nobility were 
permitted to participate because the man on horseback and in armour 
was the man who at that time was necessary for the defense of the 
State. Nearly all of the nobility of Scotland had been brought up 
at the court of England and when the Battle of Bannockburn took 
place very few of the men in armour were on the side of the Scot- 
tish monarch. He had to depend for his support in the conflict upon 
the yeomanry of his country. The British monarch was there forced 
to sue for terms and the European military chiefs were compelled also 
to change their tactics. From that moment dated the fall of knight- 
hood and the beginning of manhood. 

Slowly the masses of the people represented in the yeomanry 
began to realize their importance, and before the reign of Bruce had 
passed they had compelled him to yield concessions to the yeomanry 
of that country; and this was true also of Edward and over on the 
Continent. The individual, the man in the mass, the man of society 
began to see the dawn of a new day. 

WORKERS’ IMPORTANCE IN WAR. 

Modern warfare has still more thoroughly accentuated that 
thought. In the battles of ancient times it was frequently possible — 
for large armies to support themselves through the country in which 
they were operating, receiving but a small portion of their supplies 
from home. From the days when Joshua overcame the enemies of 
Israel until Sherman made his famous march to the sea, great armies 
supported themselves upon the country in which they were fighting. 
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That is no longer possible, and it has been variously estimated 
that it takes anywhere from six to ten workers in the rear to main- 
tain one soldier in the trenches. Consequently the workers of all the 
world have become more important factors in the defense of their 
respective countries, and they are insisting and will continue to insist 
that in the consideration of the problems of reconstruction the laws 
shall be so constituted and social affairs so conducted that every indi- 
vidual in the community shall have the greatest possible opportunity 
for self-determination, 

EMPLOYERS HELP I, W. W. 

I recall conditions we met with in the Middle West when the 
President’s Commission on mediation was sent to investigate condi- 
tions brought about by the Industrial Workers of the World some two 
years ago. The Industrial Workers of the World had almost gone 
out of existence prior to that time. 

Suddenly there was a renewal of activities. Industries that were 
essential for the success of the war were being tied up, there seemed 
to be no way of keeping them in operation, and the President appointed 
his commission, of which I had the honor of being chairman. We went 
out to investigate; we found some oddities, many crudities that the 
average man in the labor movement would not stand for. We found 
that people were coming in “on the rods” to the mining camps of the 
mountain regions of the West, coming in quite large numbers to estab- 
lish a local of the Industrial Workers of the World, and then, without 
submitting the question to the voice of the workers themselves, in or- 
ganization or otherwise, declared strikes against the companies that 
were operating, declaring those strikes for a given wage and for a 
given number of hours, refusing to meet the employers in conference 
and insisting that it must be this rate which they published, and no 
other, and that idleness itself would follow. 

But that wasn’t all. We found that wherever the legitimate, evo- 
lutionary aspirations of the workers were given an opportunity to de- 
velop, there the Industrial Workers of the World found no foothold, 
that it was only in the places where there was the iron hand of re- 
pression on the part of the employers used upon the workers them- 
selves that this peculiarly revolutionary spirit found any expression 
whatsoever. It found expression in addition to the manner that T 
have stated in the philosophy that was being taught. 

ALL ADMIT JUSTICE. 

They announced the philosophy as the basis of their movement 
that every man is entitled to the full social value of what his labor 
produces. Now that philosophy is purely of Socialist origin. It has its 
first enunciation through Marx, but it is also a philosophy that every 
individual can subscribe to with thoroughness and with complete 
acceptance of the principle—every man is entitled to the full social 
value of what his labor produces. 

The great difficulty has been that human intelligence has not yet 
devised a method by which we can compute what the social value is 
of any one’s labor. No one can compute the value of your labor, no 
one can compute the value of my labor, no one can compute the value 
of the labor that has been performed by the president of this organ- 
ization, or the labor performed by the man with a pick and shovel in 
the ditch. 

Our intelligence has not as yet devised a method by which we can 
compute it, and so in the years gone by we have endeavored to meet 
the computation by one of three processes—by the process of the em- 
ployer using his economic power to arbitrarily fix the compensation for 
the workers; the process of the worker using his collective power, 
arbitrarily fixing the compensation and imposing it upon the employer, 
and the process of negotiation. 

THE POISON OF SABOTAGE, 

The next position that they laid down as the second step in the 
philosophy they were building was that property is only valuable in so 
far as profits can be secured from the property, that if you eliminate 
the profits the property will become valueless, no one will want to re- 
tain it; and that, as far as it goes, is also sound. If there is nothing 
that can be produced from a piece of property that will be valuable 
to mankind, then no one wants to be bothered with possession of that 
property. 

Then came what to my mind and to the minds of the great bulk 
of trade unionists of this country that I have come in contact with 
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was the poison in their whole philosophy. They said that the way to 
destroy the value of property was to strike upon the job, that is, to 
“soldier,” as we would say here in the East, to put sand upon the bear- 
ings, to break the machine, to destroy production, and to reduce the 
amount of returns from the labor to as small a point as possible en- 
abling the worker to retain his job, and they were certain that when 
you had done that the profits would be eliminated, the owner would no 
longer desire to retain the property, and it could be taken over by the 
workers, operated collectively, and the workers secure the full social 
value of what their labor produced. Whatever there may be of value 
in the collective ownership and operation of property, there is at least 
no value whatever in that method of bringing it about. 
ALLIED WITH BOLSHEVISM. 

The employers and employees have a mutual interest in securing 
the largest possible production with a given amount of labor, having 
due regard to the health, the safety, the opportunities for rest, recrea- 
tion and improveu ent of the workers. These being safeguarded, the 
larger the amount that is produced the larger will be the amount that 
there is to divide. If there is nothing produced there will be nothing 
to divide. - 

Closely allied to the work of the Industrial Workers of the World 
during the past year, at least, there has been more or less Bolshevist 
agitation in the United States. It has not been to any great exten‘ 
prevalent among the real workers of the country; it has existed prin- 
cipally amongst the parlor “coal diggers” of our greater cities. I have 
no fear of a political revolution in the United States. It may be pos- 
sible that these “parlorites” may misguide a sufficient number of prac- 
tical men of labor to cause local disturbances that will be annoying, 
but no one in the ranks of labor, whether he is classed as an extreme 
Radical or an extreme Conservative, or any of the elements between 
these two, will stand for Bolshevism for a minute when he knows what 
Bolshevism itself stands for. 

PRODS PARLOR PROLETARIANS. 

They prate a great deal about the dictatorship of the proletariat. 
We who have been more or less familiar with the theories that have 
been. promulgated by Marx and his assertion of the “dictatorship of 
the proletariat” had interpretated the term to mean that a majority of 
the workers of the land would determine the policy of it and impose 
it upon the balance of our people, and our workers were not willing 
to accept even that kind of a principle. 

They realized the long centuries of struggle there had been to 
secure the franchises on the part of the workers, the claims that had 
been made that they had no property to be taxed, and having no prop- 
erty to be taxed they should have no voice in imposing the tax, and in 
addition to that they had not developed enough, that they had not 
sufficient intelligence to be permitted to participate in the affairs of 


State. 
WOULD MEAN ABJECT SLAVERY. 

From the time that Moses led the Israelites out of bondage in 
Egypt until Lincoln issued his Emancipation Proclamation, the strug- 
gle of the masses has been to get away from slavery, to get away from 
compulsory labor; and yet it is proposed by this new form of govern- 
ment to reintroduce obligatory labor for the workers of the world, 
imposed upon them by a small group of the “parlorites” of Russia. 

The great distinction between slavery and freedom is that every 
man shall have the right to cease work for any reason that may be 
sufficient to himself. We have protested to the extent of sacrificing 
our blood and our treasure against the military autocracy of Germany, 
and yet the military autocracy of Germany was built upen exactly the 
same idea—that the Kaiser and his group of advisers knew better 
what the workers desired and what the workers needed, what was 
good for them, than the workers knew themselves. And this new 
group, setting itself up as the advance guard, taking exactly the same 
position that they know better what is good for the workers than the 
workers know themselves. 

The American workingman wants nothing of that kind of dicta- 
torship of the proletariat; the American workingman wants nothing 
of that kind of obligatory labor; the American workingman wants 
nothing of either the political, the social or the economic conditions 
that have existed and still exist in Russia. We have worked out our 
destiny far beyond that stage, and we are going to continue to work 
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it out to the achievement of higher ideals, not by the will of an ad- 
vance guard, no matter how just or right their position may be, but by 
the will of the majority themselves.- - 

OUR HARD-BOUGHT FREEDOM. 

The use of force, as some of these people are advocating, for the 
overthrow of our institutions, we will not tolerate. Why, my friends, 
our institutions have been until recently the most completely demo- 
cratic institutions in the world, and it is only recently that Great 
Britain has come up shoulder to shoulder with us. 

Our Declaration of Independence, while it declared, as I have 
stated, that “governments derive their just powers from the consent 
of the governed,” did not give to all the people a voice in the affairs 
of State. The adoption of the Constitution did not give that right and 
that privilege. It was not until after sixty or seventy years of strug- 
gle that there came to the workers of our country practically universal 
manhood suffrage and every element in our country had at least the 
right to express its voice in determining how the affairs of State should 
be conducted. 


A New Era 


By James Duncan 
(President, Granite Cutters’ International Association of America 
and First Vice-President, A. F. of L.) 


Side by side with echoes of the horrors of international war, and 
which sorely tried men’s and women’s minds, there came in general 
evidence to public attention the loyalty and fealty of organized labor 
to the allied and home governments. For several decades prior to 
the rape of Belgium by Prussian militarists, the activities of organ- 
ized labor not then being pitted against an awful international holo- 
caust, were too often viewed by the dear public as being unlawful 
interference with alleged sacred property rights. 

To them a meeting of organized workers was dangerous, and a 
strike was rebellion, while unsympathetic striking was both conspiracy 
and criminal. Yet the self-same public mind applauded the 
action of the United States Government in sympathetically striking 
with the Cubans against Spain, even with the foreknowledge that 
the sending of the S. S. Maine closely into Cuban (Spanish) waters 
was but the customary chip on Uncle Sam’s shoulder, the knocking 
off of which, and which actually took place, provided the causus belli 
for perhaps the greatest sympathetic strike known in history. 

The recent turmoil in Europe gave the opportunity to the dear 
public to judge more wisely and well of the great constructive, loyal 
and humanitarian purposes of the American labor movement. So 
much so is this a fact that those who desired to meet and to criticize 
returned to honor and to applaud the great purposes for which the 
workers of our much loved country are organized. 

Within the past twelve months my own trade association, through 
a constructive policy and by solidarity among the members thereof, 
has brought about a condition whereby wages have increased, where 
the minimum wage rate applies, one hundred per cent compared to 
five years. ago. 

It is most fitting that Labor Day, 1919, should be commemorated 
not alone by organized workers, but by the public generally, as the 
marking and the making of a new era in which the great humani- 
tarian purpose of organized labor have become better understood, 
merit the approbation of the citizenship generally, and stand out in 
bold relief in loyalty to the honored traditions of our country, young 
among nations, but experienced by judgment and a desire for free- 
dom and fair play. 

All hail, Labor Day, 1919; may it be a symbol of a better and a 
united citizenship! : 


PERSEVERANCE, DETERMINATION—1. A thing is near, though far, 
if you want it. 2. If you want eggs, put up with the cackling of the 
hen. 3. If you are afraid of every dog bark, you will never reach 
your destination. 
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The Social Problem in France 


By Prof. Charles Cestre of the University of Paris 


The great difference between the social problem aspects in France 
and in America rests on the facts of history and of psychology. 
France had not the good fortune of building up at once a demo- 
cratic form of government and of society in 1789, at the time of 
her great Revolution. The nineteenth century was for her an era 
of successive revolutions of lesser scope, in which social as well as 
political aspirations tried to get satisfaction, until at last the third 
Republic, in 1871, brought in a final period of stability and equable 
development. But, although France is now a country of law and 
order under the zgis of liberty, there remains among the people a 
leaven of revolution, always ready to manifest itself, at least in the 
form of surface agitation. 

On the other hand, the psychology of the Frenchman is different 
from that of the American, The Frenchman is prone to sudden 
flights of imaginative passion, that may urge him, on the spur of 
passing excitement, to unguarded deeds which he will regret after- 
ward. This rather excitable disposition finds an incentive in social 
theories that have been current in France ever since the Great Rev- 
olution. 

The imagination of the Frenchman lets itself be fired by far- 
reaching, all-embracing principles of social betterment apt to raise 
beautiful dreams of sudden radiant happiness, but little fit to sustain 
the daily repeated efforts to organize, struggle and gain step by 
step solid ground of advance. The most popular of those sweeping 
theories is that of the suppression of capital, the State-ownership of 
all means of productions, and the handing over to the workmen of 
all industries. 

The leaders know better. They are sufficiently familiar with the 
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lessons of history and the general trend of things in this world’s 
affairs not to trust revolution, with its violent destructive force, in- 


_evitably followed by reaction and backsliding. They have made 


strenuous, and often successful, efforts to organize strong unions 
in many trades, teach them union discipline, bring them to pay their 
subscriptions regularly, and, in every way, develop in them the 
consciousness of labor solidarity. They have succeeded in constitut- 
ing the Confédération Générale du Travail, the French A. F. of L. 

To the rank and file, the leaders often talk the language of revo- 
lutionary doctrine and wide-sweeping theories, because these are the 
accents that appeal to the imagination and rouse the crowd. There 
is danger in this. The leaders are aware of it and have often tried 
to canalize the energies thus set a-working into useful channels. They 
have not always succeeded. ; 

The trouble then, in France, is that the workers are not yet suffi- 
ciently educated in union tactics, not yet fully alive to union loy- 
alty, not yet persuaded (as they ought) that, by a patient, steady 
stand they will win the game. Public opinion is in favor of just 
reform. A continuous growth of the social conscience causes the 
claims of labor to be more and more recognized as legitimate. It is 
mostly a question of finding by what transitions and gradual reforms 
it will be possible to make Labor share in an ever larger proportion 
in the profits of production and in the direction of industry. 

The French employers, on the other hand, have not yet realized 
how quickly social progress is moving and how urgent it is for them 
to make concessions before the storm has gathered. Profit sharing 
was started in France towards 1850 and is still a feature of a few 
concerns (beneffting rather shop clerks and assistants than hard 
workers). But France hardly knows one form of industrial progress, 
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which has become so generalized in this country that it is consid- 
ered now as only a starting point for further advance. I mean “wel- 
fare work.” The melioration that has come to the condition of the 
French workman has accrued to him from State legislation. As far 
as his legal status is concerned, he is better off than the American 
workman, for, besides compensation in case of accident, he has in- 
surance against sickness and invalidism, and old-age pensions. But 
all is left to the state. The employers do very little of their own 
initiative. So that the movement toward greater co-operation of 
employers and employees, growing out of closer relations and mutual 
good will, is not so advanced as in this country. There is no effort 
yet made in France to devise modes of industrial management that 
will assure the workman a determined and progressive share of the 
excess profits whenever he makes an effort to increase production. 
There is not yet in France an incipient movement in favor of “shop 
committees”. The trade unions and the associations of employers 
do not meet yet (as they begin to do here) outside the periods of 
social unrest, to devise means of realizing the “square deal” and thus 
forestalling conflicts. No idea has come yet to the French employer 
of the necessity and the justice of smoothing the way over to social 
progress by gradual reforms and concessions, all tending to raise 
the workman to a higher manhood, an understanding of the condi- 
tions of economic activity and a sense of responsibility. 

The situation is not hopeless—far from it. The war has given 
to Labor a cohesion, a strength, a social importance which it has 
never had before. The wages are high and the workmen, on the 
whole, prosperous (though not always very wise in the manner of 
spending their surplus money). The eight-hour day has become a 
law and the difficult period of readjustment of the piece rates to the 
new conditions has passed without serious conflicts. The employers 
will open themselves to the portents of the coming change and, at 
the same time, listen to voices coming from abroad. 


America ought to be carefully studied by Frenchmen because she 
is on the way to solve some of the more pressing social problems 
through the initiative both of the unions and the employers’ asso- 
ciations. State legislation can do much, but cannot do all. Much 
depends on moves that come from the interested parties themselves, 
because by those spontaneous moves the minds are changed at the 
same time as the institutions. Laws can alter facts, and that means 
much, but cannot forthwith create a new state of mind. Private 
initiative is the most precious exercise of freedom, and the French, 
like the Americans, have been and will remain free men. They are 
not the sort that will not submit, as the Germans did (and they thus 
sold their souls) to State paternalism, any more than to the employ- 
ers’ paternalism. By settling their affairs themselves, American em- 
ployers and employees prepare the future of co-operative industrial 
unity, invested in one vast organic whole, without the petty, meddle- 
some, stultifying interference of socialistic bureaucracy. 

I, for one, as an admirer of the spirit of both independence and 
conciliation, consciousness of one’s rights and sense of one’s duties, 
of which I see many signs in this country both on the side of labor 
and on the side of capital, want to be the interpreter of this spirit 
to France and thus contribute to reinforce the movement of evolution, 
which bids fair in time to get the better of and finally foil the de- 
structive, anti-democratic and inhuman forces of war and revolution. 
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.- A Great Training School for Life 


By Matthew Woll, Assistant to Mr. Gompers as Chairman Committee on Labor, Council of National Defense 


During the war many reports came from the camps concerning 
the intensive studying in preparation for fighting that was being car- 
ried on in libraries established by Library War Service of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. Books on trench warfare, aeronautics, 
military tactics, naval engineering, care of horses, camp cookery— 
every detail of military and naval life and warfare was in demand. In 
the Quartermaster Corps camps, instructors and students found the 
libraries absolutely essential in their class work. Men passed their 
examinations and received commissions, acknowledging their debt to 
camp library books. And it was easy for the home folks to under- 
stand why our men made the best fighters. They had learned how to 
fight, and why they must win. | 

But now the tide has turned. Throughout their army and navy 
experiences men have been to some degree interested in keeping 
up with their “jobs back home” but the real job was ahead—on the 
front line. With the signing of the armistice, however, interest 
swerved. Each man’s ambition turned back to the office, the farm, the 
factory, the mountains, the forest where he hoped to work as soon 
as he was discharged. Camp and hospital libraries, Washington and 
Paris Headquarters of the A. L. A.., all the book service stations among 
our men overseas as well as in this country and mid-ocean were be- 
sieged with requests for books on agriculture, law, mechanics, archi- 
tecture, advertising, salesmanship, journalism, electro-chemistry, op- 
tometry, railroad rates, municipal accounting, and scores of other sub- 
jects that mean to a man, his home job. , 

The American Library Association Headquarters overseas, No. 10 
Rue de 1’Elysee, Paris, reports one day’s requests for books of non- 
fiction at 2,000. Books are sent postage free to any member of the 
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A. E. F, in France. Though cessation of the war meant to many 
workers a temporary let-down in production and labor, the men and 
women in the dispatch offices of the A. L. A. have been working 
overtime in peace time, to keep up with the demands for books. Fic- 
tion of course is desired as well as books for serious study, and the 
American people are still keeping up the supply of gift books. 

The reading of technical books on trades and professions is not 
dropped when a man is discharged. Public libraries, and there are 
5,000 of them in the United States, are ready to serve the ambitious 
man when he gets home. If it isn’t “home” where he is working, the 
library offers him a quiet, restful place for evening study which is 
bound to help him get ahead. The librarian of a city in the East 
recently wrote to A. L. A. War Service Headquarters in Washington: 

“Our experience here since the men began to return from the 
service and use the library indicates very decidedly that a separate 
room or alcove for industrial and vocational books, magazines, voca- 
tional lists, automobile catalogs, and material for distribution would 
be appreciated in any city library.” 

From a large city in the Middle West, the librarian writes: 

“There is a special demand for works on salesmanship, advertis- 
ing, bookkeeping, and accountancy, drafting, etc., from returned 
soldiers, and there seems to be no doubt that this is a strictly voca- 
tional demand. Those who ask for them seem to know the authors 
and titles and ask for definite books, which was not formerly the case, 
the demand being then for subjects, with a request that we select 
the books. This familiarity with authors’ names and titles would 
seem to be probably the result of use of camp libraries. In one or 
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two cases a request for a definite book has been followed with the 
information that the reader has seen the book at a camp library.” 

A pictorial guide to books on various vocations, “Your Job 
Back Home,” published by the American Library Association, and 
vocational bookmark lists, are available in the public libraries. Many 
libraries have published lists of books on local industries and dis- 
tributed them through factories, employment agencies, etc. Others 
have placed billboards in conspicuous parts of the city, advertising 
their service to the returning soldiers and sailors. 

In short, the American Library Association in its War Service has 
unconsciously started the organization of a great training school for 
workers. There are no limits to the possible developments and rami- 
fications of this school. Public libraries everywhere now have a unique 
opportunity to build up their resources for workers, advertise them, 
and develop them with the confidence that the returning citizens will 
utilize them in the reconstruction of civil life. 

Public libraries are offering to our returning soldiers and sailors, 
in fact to all workers, a splendid opportunity for study and mental de- 
velopment. Books on machine shop work, tool making, drafting, 
engineering, electrical work, railroading, building and a hundred other 
trades, are available free for home use in over four thousand libraries 
of the United States. The public libraries provide not only books on 
how to earn a living, but books on the problems of living itself. Labor 
problems, economic and social problems, Americanization, changing 
phases of daily life and social relationship, higher educational .stand- 
ards—these subjects and others are all discussed in books and maga- 
zines which are offered free and are open to all men and women in 
our public libraries. 

The facilities provided by our great public libraries should be 
put to their utmost use and the workers should avail themselves at 
every opportunity of these extensive avenues to greater knowledge, 
improvement and usefulness. The public libraries are the effective 
vehicles of current social theories, philanthropies and reforms, and 
much of the earnest thinking and serious moral practices of this age 
are recorded in the works found in our libraries. Your co-operation 
in advising your fellow workers about the public library service will 
be greatly appreciated. 

In any towns or cities where there are no free libraries, books 
can be borrowed from the State Library, through the State Library 
Commission or through the American Library Association. It is of the 
utmost importance that we make full use of the service which is of- 
fered to the workers by the American public libraries, and I therefore 
urge that you do everything possible to promote a greater usefulness 
of these facilities which are offered free to the workers and which 
mean so much for a better understanding and a higher co-operation of 
life and work. 


FOR DEMOCRACY’S BETTERMENT 
By John B. Lennon 


(Former Treasurer, American Federation of Labor.) 


The world war has closed with great problems left unsolved. The 
war issue to make the world safe for democracy has been settled. 
We now face the issue of making democracy something real, and not 
adream. The great work to be performed by union labor is to extend 
organization. 

Democracy without organization may be misled or may use bad 
judgment. In fact, the wage workers that are not in the unions 
where they belong are far more certain to go wrong than to go right. 
We must therefore take advantage of existing opportunities to extend 
our union strength and prevent revolution by force. 

The gates of opportunity are widely ajar. Shall we go through 
and toward justice for all, or shall we close the gates and thereby 
extend and increase the chance of failure in the great work of world 
readjustment? 

Organization of trade unions is the real issue, and upon its success 
depends the future welfare of our great nation. 
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In the Nation-wide Own Your Own Home campaign, conducted 
in co-operation with the United States Homes Registration Service, 
Department of Labor, the problem of how best to finance building 
operations has been solved somewhat differently by various cities ac- 
cording to their special needs. 

A few weeks before the armistice was signed the Columbia In- 
vestment & Mortgage Company was organized in Seattle, Wash., to 
aid the small investor and to make possible the proper housing of 
workers engaged in war industries. Its scope included the buying, 
leasing, and acquiring of real estate and personal property, the erec- 
tion of dwellings and other buildings, and the making of improve- 
ments of any kind on its properties. Its objects as announced are 
comprehensive, and it obtained power “to loan money on real estate 
secured by first or later mortgages, leaseholds, sale or purchase con- 
tracts, construction contracts or other interests in land and buildings, 
or other securities, and to negotiate, buy, sell, or hypothecate all such 
mortgages or evidences of indebtedness or interest, whether by note, 
bond, debenture, or other form, and whether as a whole or individual 
fractional units.” The organization of a company authorized to deal 
in second mortgages and in real estate contracts where the lien is a 
secondary lien was intended to aid house builders who had no market 
for real estate contracts. 

The corporation is enabled to advance to owners of vacant lots 
the difference between the cost of the house and the amount of money 
that could be loaned by insurance companies or other loaning agencies. 
The capital stock is $200,000, divided into 2000 shares of $100 each. 
The company was organized as a patriotic and civic duty, and arrange- 
ments were made with the Metropolitan Building Company to manage 
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the affairs of the new organization, which is represented by fifteen 
trustees. 

St. Paul, Minn., worked out a plan for the organization of the 
Own Your Own Home Financing Corporation, the object of which is 
“to assist wage earners to the ownership of their homes and to that 
end to advance to them not to exceed 80 per cent of the value'of the 
property” on which a loan is made, such advances to be repaid in 
monthly or other installments and to be secured either by mortgages, 
land contracts or obligations and evidences of indebtedness. The com- 
pany may borrow upon notes, bonds, and debentures such sums of 
money as may be necessary for the carrying on of business. Provision 
is made for a loan committee consisting of the president, vice-presi- 
dent, and three members of the board of directors, appointed by the 
president. This committee must pass upon all applications for money, 
and, upon approval of an application, the form of security to be taken 
is determined. Provision is made for the appointment of: a transfer 
agent and registrar of transfers. 

South Bend, Ind., has outlined another plan through its projected 
Home and Investment Company. A committee of citizens, appointed to 
suggest a method of relief for the serious housing situation, reported 
in favor of a company to be organized under the Voluntary Associa- 
tion Act, the object being the “borrowing and loaning money, buying 
and selling promissory notes, bills of exchange, accounts, choses in 
action, fees, and all other evidence of indebtedness, and buying, hold- 
ing, owning, mortgaging, leasing, and selling real estate and personal 
property.” 

Provision is made for the buying and selling of stocks and bonds, 
directly or indirectly, on commission or otherwise, to the same extent 
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as an individual engaging in such business might do. The company 
can loan money to individuals, partnerships, and to incorporated socie- 
ties to assist in the improvement of real estate. It has a capital stock 
of $500,000 divided into 10,000 shares of $50 each, 4000 shares are 
common stock, and 6000 preferred. : ; 

The company will be able to stimulate building on a scale which 
will be sufficient to cover the urgent needs of the time. The plan was 
proposed with an idea of causing as little interference as possible with 
regular organized business, whether financial, construction, or real es- 
tate. The purpose has been to leave the proposed owners and builders 
of property free, within reasonable limits, in the design of the houses 
to be erected, and to advise usual methods of financing as largely as 
possible through the banks and other institutions. It is stipulated that 
homes to be constructed by this company shall be upon real estate 
owned by the organization, such real estate to be purchased at fair 
values or to be accepted at such value in exchange for common or pre- 
ferred stock in the company. It is the desire of the organization to 
build houses in lots of approximately twenty and to borrow approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of the total investment upon 6 per cent first mort- 
gage loans, such loans desirably to run for a period of five years with 
privilege of reducing at any semi-annual loan paying period. 

While the company is prepared to build houses, the more impor- 
tant function of the proposed organization will be the financing of inde- 
pendent construction by individual citizens. 

Janesville, Wis., decided on the organization of the Janesville 
Housing Corporation, its three objects being—first, to provide attrac- 
tive homes for the citizens of Janesville upon such terms as will enable 
them to live comfortably at moderate cost; second, to create a means 
by which manufacturing concerns can provide housing accommoda- 
tions for employees; and, third, to encourage and foster building im- 
provements that will cause rapid and substantial growth of the city. 

Subscriptions to the capital stock were made payable as follows: 
Twenty per cent upon organization, 40 per cent upon order of direc- 
tors, at least 30 days later than first payment; 40 per cent at least 60 
days later than first payment. The directors are empowered to employ 
a general manager and such other employees as may be necessary. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y., found a serious shortage of dwellings at the 
close of the war. According to estimates, 10,000 houses will be needed 
within ten years. To meet present and future emergencies it empow- 
ered its Industrial Housing Committee to study conditions and make 
recommendations. The committee’s report, which was adopted, rec- 
ommended the organization of a housing -corporation and presented 
three methods of financing building: First, by a straight loan from a 
bank or individual secured by first mortgage, the corporation, taking 
a second mortgage for the difference between the loan and the cost of 
the dwelling, the second mortgage to be paid in monthly installments ; 
second, a loan from a loan association secured by a first mortgage, 
payable in installments, on which the company would take a second 
mortgage payable at the end of a term of years and maturing when 
the first mortgage is sufficiently reduced to absorb the second mort- 
gage; third, a loan for the full value of the building, the borrower 
giving back a first mortgage for an amount which would render it 
marketable at once, this mortgage being payable at the end of a term 
of years, the balance of the loan being secured by a second mortgage, 
payable by monthly installments. 

Under any of these principles the corporation would take up the 
difference between the first mortgage and the cost of the dwelling. 
It is recommended that the capital stock of the corporation would be 
$250,000, all of which would be common stock, with a par value of $100 
a share. 

A plan that has been tested a number of years is that of the Bil- 
lerica Garden Suburb (Inc.), of Massachusetts, incorporated in June, 
1914, with a capital stock of $50,000. The scope of this company in- 
cluded the building of desirable homes at a moderate cost or rental, 
the purchase of real estate, the remodeling and repairing of dwellings, 
and the management of houses or other buildings. The 5000 shares 
of common stock at $10 a share were issued in small blocks, provision 
being made for dividends at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, accum- 
ulative on all shares outstanding at the time. The property, affairs, 
and business of the corporation are managed by a board of directors. 
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A Case of Too Much Bolshevism 


By W. J. Ghent 
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ment. 

The persons who have to go to jail for their sedition and obstruc- 
tion are not, it appears, radical enough for the “revolutionists” who 
have not even been arrested. These Right Wingers are merely “mid- 
dle-class” persons who have strayed from their proper moorings— 
“bourgeois liberals” in the wrong camp—and their vain attempts to 
pose as the real thing earn for them, in spite of their prison sentences, 
only the unpitying contempt of the genuine “revolutionists” of the 
true vision and the divine fire. 

The test of genuine “revolutionism,” it thus seems, is a rhetorical 
one. The best “revolutionist” is he who can make the most “revolu- 
tionary” noise. Getting in jail brings no credit, and keeping out of 
jail no discredit. 

If the advocate of revolt for revolt’s sake can so temper his rhe- 
torical heroics so as to evade the police, all the better. But, while cau- 
tiously observing the dead line imposed by the minions of the law, he 
must constantly and vociferously employ the “revolutionary phrase.” 
Thus only may he stand among the elect. 

The Right Wingers also employ the “revolutionary phrase,” but 
more moderately, even if in some cases less wisely. Through the vari- 
ous shifts of Germanism, pacifism and pseudo-internationalism, the 
whole Socialist party has slid over into Bolshevism. 

Now, however, they discover that it is time to cry a halt. They 
find that there is such a thing as too much “revolutionism.” 

Bolshevism was well enough, but ultra-Bolshevism carries the 
joke too far. They are trying desperately to check the present ten- 
dency. Some one has invented the term “November Bolshevists” for 
the unmanageable ones, with the definition of “Bolshevists who out- 
revolt the original revolutionists.” These “November Bolshevists,” 
say the Right Wingers, are ruining the party. 

They are wrong, of course. The ruin of the party was ordained 
when its leaders made the organization the tool of German propaganda 
in America and carried their subservience so far as to ignore the tragic 
plea of the Belgian workers for sympathy and assistance . 

To oppose America’s part in the war and to applaud and support 
Bolshevism in Russia when it seemed to promise a German victory 
were but further steps in a policy of defeatism. 

There isn’t much of a party left to ruin; and nothing that the 
Left Wingers can do, with all their frantic activities and lurid rhetoric, 
will greatly affect the party’s fortunes. 

The Right Wingers, who are now feverishly striving to save the 
wreck, are themselves the wreckers. They are merely getting what. 
they bargained for, and they ought to accept it without complaint. 
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Brings ‘Laboe Meares Ideals 


By A. M. Simons 


The League of Nations formed at Paris is not the end of things. 
It is the beginning. It is not the last chapter in the story of the 
solidarity of peoples. It is only the title page. 

It does not fulfill all the hopes of democracy. Neither do repub- 


lics nor universal suffrage. But these are the tools with which 
democracy works and makes what it wishes. 

The League did not disarm the world. It made a good beginning 
by disarming the Central Empires, the former strongholds of mili- 
tarism. It is the instrument through which further arrangements 
for disarmament must be made. As it is perfected, that disarma- 
ment becomes easier and more certainly inevitable. Its destruction 
would postpone disarmament for many years. 

It does not establish international justice. That is probably cen- 
turies in the future. It does abolish some very old and evil vested 
wrongs it creates some new ones. But none of the new are as bad 
as the old. Even Shantung but places Japan in Germany’s shoes. 
There has yet to appear the person wha says: “Because I protested 
against Germany at Shantung, I now protest Japan there.” On the 
contrary, those who protest today apologized in 1914. 

The League does not build fraternal Internationale that labor has 
so long visioned. But it creates something far nearer that ideal than 
a loose Bureau and occasional international congresses; or an asso- 
ciation of imaginary soviets calling itself the Third Internationale. 
The body established at Paris is built upon industries that are pro- 
ducing, and democracies that are functioning. The Moscow body 
rests upon an industry destroyed and a dictatorship proclaiming. 

Labor is not dominant in the League established at Paris, It has 
as much power as it has gained in the nations where it belongs, and 
one direct representative in addition. Labor in democracies has what- 
ever power it is intelligent enough to take and exercise. It és not 
competent to exercise any other. When it is capable of taking all 
power by education and voting it will have prepared itself to exercise 
all power. Not before. 

Labor can have a majority and control the labor council of the 
League of Nations when labor controls the nations from which the 
council members come. Before then it is a safe prediction that if 
Russia, Hungary and other nations claiming “proletarian dictatorship” 
are admitted to the League that their delegates will be less repre- 
sentative of labor than those from the United States, Great Britain 
or France. The “socialist” government of Germany was almost the 
only one that sent no workingmen among its delegation to Paris. 

The League of Nations is a foundation stone, not a finished struc- 
ture; a machine with which to work, not a perfect product. It will 
do what we make it do. It will be what we build it into. Like other 
institutions based on democracy, it will be as bad, as good, as clumsy, 
as competent, tyrannical, reactionary and progressive as the people 
of the nations that compose it. 

If we smash it and scatter the material now assembled, we shall 
some day have to gather that material together again to build an- 
other. 
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Labor on Rights of Disabled Soldiers and Sailors 


By Arthur E. Holder 


Oe 


Extracts from an address before the Inter-Allied Conference on 
service rendered by Labor in behalf of original compensation and 
rehabilitation legislation for wounded soldiers, sailors and marines by 
Arthur E. Holder, member Federal Board for Vocational Education— 
representing Labor. 


(It would be wise if our local officers and members gave publicity 
to the facts contained in this address—Editor. ) 
Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Permit me to preface my statement by quoting from a recent 
article in the New York Evening Post, by Garrard Harris, wherein 
he stressed the situation of the returned disabled soldier. Mr. Harris 
outlined the industrial and social dangers confronting the returned 
soldier in a vivid manner, and said: 

“A soldier who met the enemy on the Western front knew what 
he was doing and whom he was fighting, and was able to defend him- 
self and maintain his cause manfully, but if he has returned to this 
country disabled either through wounds or disease, he has enemies 
at home far more insidious, far more dangerous, than those he en- 
countered on the field of battle. The worst the Germans could do 
was to kill his body; the next worst thing they could do was to maim 
his body; but he has enemies at home in the guise of friends who can 
kill his hope, his manhood, his ambition, his very soul, and they are 
doing this to some of these men. They offer him semi-charitable sine- 
cure employment, they persuade him to take the first piddling job of- 
fered, in a burst of generosity, by some corporation or individual, oz 
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they make the town put him on the pay-roll in. some political capacity 
where he really is not needed and is really not earning. 
“It looks like a. good thing for the disabled man, his friends~ 


“mean well and the employers mean well; that. is the tragedy of the 


whole affair; it is.all done with the best snotives in the world; not a 
thought is given to.the long years to come;.it is a species of oppor- 
tunism that is inevitably bound to react, for it is certain that our .na- 
tional business .will settle back to a pre-war basis wherein the age-old 
competition of the man seeking the. job will return and these mad 
halcyon days when there are three well-paid jobs seeking every man 
will have gone, never to.return, Secale under some similar emergency 
when times are abnormal again.” 

I am scheduled to speak upon the relation of Panes labor to 
the vocational rehabilitation law. I assume that assignment with much 
pleasure. In order to conserve time I shall present to- you the actual 
record of not only the relation of. organized labor towards the rehabil- 
itation act, but the actual work that it has performed in behalf of this 
great revolutionary and evolutionary man-saving measure. Before 
the rehabilitation act was even dreamed: of, a desire arose in the minds 
and hearts of the men and women of the United States in the organ- 
ized labor movement to do'something different for our defenders than 
had. ever been done, in the. history of the world, by any natioh for its 
defenders. Let me recall to your attention some of the historical ‘strug- 
gles that have confronted the nations of the world in the past. It is 
not necessary to go into tedious details or start at too early an age, but. 
suppose we glance at the history of the wars of the Assyrian and Per- 
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sian dynasties, then let us remember the wars of Greece and Rome, 
followed by some of the battles of the Middle Ages until we come to 
the period of the Napoleonic wars. You will remember that none of 
those great nations and empires ever made any provision for the after- 
days of peace when their soldiers would return to their homes, and 
neither was there any provision made for those who would retura 
wounded and disabled. 

Not until the Civil War of the United States was any thought 
ever given or plans made to properly reward the men who championed 
the needs of the nation during great national or international strug- 
gles. Our national system of land grants, homesteads and pensions 
for the defenders of the Union then resulted. With these historic 
facts before them the men of labor of the United States said: “We 
will do a new thing; we will exercise our great economic and political 
power and introduce a new doctrine into the administrative affairs of 
the United States. We will urge our legislators to enact a law con- 
taining the principles of the workmen’s compensation laws, so it will 
apply to the military defenders when they return.” 

I will now read to you what they have recorded in their own docu- 
ments, this being an extract from the report of the Executive Coufcil 
of the American Federation of Labor to the convention held at Buffalo, 
November, 1917, pages 79-80. 


“SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ COMPENSATION. 

“One of the most conspicuous services rendered by the Committee 
on Labor of the Council of National Defense is the Soldiers’ and Sail- 
ors’ Compensation Legislation. In the first meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Committee on Labor, compensation to be paid to 
soldiers and sailors and the problem of taking care of their families 
were discussed. Later, through Mr. Gompers, the matter was pre- 
sented to the Council of National Defense with the suggestion that the 
Committee on Labor be authorized to take up the whole subject mat- 
ter and to draft appropriate legislation. The suggestion was approved 
by the Council of National Defense. Mr. Gompers appointed Judge 
Julian W. Mack as chairman of the committee to draft the legisla- 
tion. This committee reported to the Executive Committee of the 
Committee on Labor the most comprehensive legislation of this char- 
acter ever drafted. 

“Judge Mack and his committee afterwards co-operated with the 
committee appointed by the Treasury Department to investigate the 
matter of insurance for soldiers and sailors and to make report to 
that Department. As a result of conference the bill, as drawn by 
Judge Mack, was adopted as the report of the Treasury Department 
Committee and in this form was approved by the Council of National 
Defense and the President of the United States. The bill thus became 
an administration measure. 

“The military and naval compensation and insurance bill extends 
the work of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, which was established 
at the beginning of the war, first, to provide insurance for ships and 
then for merchant seamen. It is a great step forward in giving to the 
men in the service not charity but justice, in telling them in advance 
just what they will get, and thus freeing them and their families from 
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that worst of all fears, the fear that they and their loved ones may be- 
come objects of charity. 

- “If a man becomes disabled or dies in the find -of duty, he and his 
family are no longer given a_gratuitous pension, but they are given 
compensation, in analogy to the compensation given to working men 
in the civil employment of the government. But this disability com- 
pensation differs from that provided in any other law, state, national 
or international. It takes the family as the unit that is serving the 
country, not the individual man. It bases the compensation upon the 
size of the family from time to time. While a totally disabled bachelor 
will get $30 a month, the man with a wife and four children will get 
$7§ a month. Twenty dollars is added if a nurse or attendant is re- 
quired; $10 more if a man has a dependent widowed mother, but if 
he loses both feet, both hands, both eyes, or becomes totally blind, or 
helplessly bedridden, he gets $100 a month regardless of whether he is 
married or not. 

“In case of his death resulting from injuries or disease received 
in the line of duty, the widow and children and widowed mother get 
sums ranging from $20 to $75 a month, according to the size of the 
family. And no distinction is made between a private and the highest 
officer. 

“But the great new feature of this bill, the feature that marks it as 


the most progressive social legislation of any country in the war, is the . 


insurance article. Men who go into war can not protect themselves 
by insurance because private companies necessarily charge a prohibi- 
tive rate. Under this law the entire people bear the war risk. The 
government is selling insurance to the men at peace time rates; but 
more than this, it is not even charging what private companies charge 
in peace times; it cuts off all that they add for expenses. And this is 
done because the Government, in the first place, has only the expense 
of administration and none of the other expenses that private com- 
panies have, and in the second place, because it was believed right and 
just that the entire people should bear the cost of administering this 
branch of the service. And as the only sensible kind of insurance for a 
man to take when, as in these cases, he is about to go into an extra- 
hazardous employment for.a short time, it is the cheapest possible insur- 
ance the government is offering only that a yearly renewal term insur- 
ance that costs a man of 29 about $8 per thousand annually. But as 
that kind of insurance costs more each year and would be a terrible 
burden if the man reached old age, the law compels him to change 
it into one of the ordinary forms, costing somewhat more but much 
better as a permanent thing, within five years after the war. This per- 
manent insurance, however, will also be issued at net rates mathout any 
charge for expenses. 

“Men must make up their minds promptly whether they want the 
insurance or not. They are given four months time, and any man, 
private or officer, can take from $1,000 to $10,000 worth of it. The 
insurance is wisely guarded. It cannot be assigned; it cannot be taken 
by creditors either of the insured or of the beneficiary; it is payable 
only to certain relatives—wife, child, grandchild, parent, brother or 
sister, and when it falls due it will not be paid out in a lump sum, but 
in monthly installments over a period of 20 years, with 3% per cent 
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interest on the unpaid installments. That means that on a $10,000 in- 
surance policy, the family will get $57.50 a month for 20 years. And 
for good measure the ‘government has thrown in this additional pro- 
vision, that if a man becomes totally and permanently disabled these 
monthly payments will begin and they will continue during his entire 
life, even though he lives more than 20 years.” ; 

This action by the Executive Council was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Report of the Executive Council, which reported as follows on 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Compensation Law, Buffalo Convention Pro- 
‘ceedings, pages 318-319: ° 

“Your committee desires to express its well-considered approval 
of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Compensation legislation. With the as- 
sistance of the Executive Council, protective insurance was estab- 
lished for our soldiers and sailors and their dependents ; more thorough- 
going in its provisions and more protective of the interests of those 
who are going to bear the heat of battle than has been enacted in any 
other country. ; : : 

“Through the Executive Council’s efforts and under its guidance, a 
governmental insurance feature has been established upon a funda- 
mentally sound basis, and in harmony with the position of the Ameri- 
can trade union movement relative to the protection of ‘those whose 
labor and whose lives contribute to the’ welfare and defense of our 
nation. 

“The report of the committee was adopted unanimously by the 
convention.” 

I will now present to you and through you for the record the 
attitude of the American Federation of Labor upon the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Rehabilitation Law, the following being an extract from 
pages 236-237 of report of the American Federation of Labor, 38th 
convention at St. Paul, June 10 to 20, 1918 on the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Rehabilitation Bill. i 

“This measure is a corollary of the War Risk Insurance measure 
and rounds out a beneficient and humanitarian policy to be adopted 
by this country. In former wars there has been left in their train a 
vast multitude of men who because of their injuries have been in- 
capacitated from following former vocations, or have become depend- 
ents upon society. Under the spur of modern thought and action, the 
welfare of humanity has become the chief activity of our interest and 
the measures referred to are calculated to rehabilitate, re-educate, refit 
and return to industry in whatever capacity science and physical abil- 
ity may suggest for the disabled victim of the war. In fact, with the 
rehabilitation measure enacted into law, coupled with the war risk 
insurance law, our country will have taken an advanced step in the 
welfare of its citizens. With the passage of this measure there will 
rest a herculean task on the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
to perform, for these bills provide that the administration of the re- 
education, refitting and returning to industry be in charge of the 
Board mentioned. It is interesting to recall that the American Federa- 
tion of Labor for a number of years stood sponsor for and actively 
urged the adoption by Congress of a federal vocational education law. 
Its efforts were finally crowned with success. This board during its 
infancy (for it has only been in existence approximately a year) has 
extended the work of aiding the states in establishing state systems of 
vocational training. As it is now equipped with data and an experi- 
enced personnel, it is capable of administering the provisions. of the 
rehabilitation and re-education laws. 

“The American Federation of Labor is particularly interested in 


the re-education and the re-entry of disabled soldiers and sailors into | 


industry. The members of our organization will have an opportunity 
to perform an invaluble service to society in co-operating with the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education in carrying on its work. In 
all of the countries actively engaged in the present war, work of a 
similar character is being performed and in those countries the or- 
ganizations of labor are giving their hearty support and co-operation. 
It is perhaps unnecessary to bespeak the co-operation of the American 
Labor movement in this great humanitarian work, for it can be con- 
fidently expected that in every locality of our country, where our 
organizations are located, there members of these unions will give 
material assistance to the carrying out of this great national humani- 
tarian work. Representatives of the American Federation of Labor 
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assisted in the framing of the bill, and the membership will, without 
doubt, assist in the execution of the law. That there may be a close 
co-operation, it has been suggested (and that suggestion is offered for 
approval) that the Executive Council will be authorized by the con- 
vention to co-operate with the Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion in assisting in administering the law when it shall have been 
passed. The duty of the hour requires that all classes of citizens, 
whether they be employers or employees, give a full measure of sup- 
port and active co-operation in administering a law which has for its 
purpose the making of disabled soldiers and sailors productive mem- 
bers of society. - 

“Your committee recommends that the convention endorse this 
portion of the Executive Council’s report. 

“The report of the committee was adopted by unanimous vote of 
the convention.” 

In conclusion, let me ask you to bear with me a few moments longer 
while I present my own opinions and reflections of the virtues and real 
purposes of the Vocational Rehabilitation Law with the hope that this 
viewpoint will meet with your sympathy and approbation. 

On its surface the chief purpose of the Smith-Sears Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act appears to be merely trade training. But, who- 
ever examines the act carefully will find greater possibilities than this 
surface appearance. First, it will be found that education is the prin- 
cipal function of the law, and next, it will be disclosed that the educa- 
tion outlined is education of a different quality, character and pur- 
pose than that heretofore commonly understood as education. 

A careful analysis of the law will show that its greatest possible 
achievement, almost its sole purpose is. freedom. 

Let us pause a moment to consider what we mean by freedcim. 
The word “freedom” covers at least four phases: religious freedom, 
political freedom, social freedom, industrial freedom. After centuries Compliments of the 
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that permits opportunity to dictate how another man shall work, how 
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It is hoped and expected that the Smith-Sears Act will, in a large 
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He is a balancer of claim 


The general executive is a correlator. 
against claim. His business is to define the general aim and to har- 


monize all lesser or intermediate achievements with it. To do this 
work well, he must be supplemented by specialists who do not corre- 


late or determine general aims or policies, but who concentrate upon 


some special phase, and upon demand furnish to him standards and 
reliable. standardized agencies.. The line. executive. in war determines 
where a battery shall go and what it shall do, but he depends upon 
staff men to breed a reliable artillery horse, and to design conveni- 
ent gun carriages and to prepare service tables for sighting guns. 

In industry, the function of staff departments is already seen 
clearly, with reference to mechanical equipments. The general execu- 
tive desires a works; but he depends upon the architect to design 
building members which will sustain the probable stresses. He desires 
a product; but he organizes a designing and drafting department to 
control the dimensions of parts. This principle of staff service is now 
being carried over into the field of human administration.. General 
executives demand men well-chosen, men physically examined and pro- 
nounced safe for the work they are to do, men who are properly paid, 
and men who are so handled that they become permanent, contented, 
and loyal co-operators in the general plans of the enterprise. Of all 
standardized agencies which a service department can put at the dis- 
posal of a general executive, the supreme one is a first-class man. 

AN EXTENSION OF THE DIVISION OF LABOR TO FOREMANIZING. 

The distinction just drawn between line and staff is a case of the 
application of the principle of the division of labor to administration. 
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This principle is being applied rather vigorously, just now, at a lower 
level in the hierarchy of industrial administration. It was one of the 
merits of the movement known as “Scientific Management” that it 
called attention to the absurdly wide range of functions which the 
average foreman was endeavoring to perform. This officer, until a 
short while ago, was attempting, in most establishments, to hire men 
and set their wages and discharge them, to find work for men and ma- 
chines from hour to hour, to recommend equipment for the shop, and 
keep the equipment in repair, to give an off-hand opinion as to when 
future work would be completed, and what it would cost, to maintain a 
stock of raw materials, to preserve discipline, and to furnish the office 
with such records as it required. 

It is needless to say that the degree of efficiency attained with such 
supervision was low. “The jack of all trades is master of none.” 
This quotation found its proof in machinery operated at a low percent- 
age of its possibility, in time lost in hunting tools, in waste of stock, 
in delayed deliveries, in unreliable quality, and in workmen, inefficient, 
discontented, and frequently venting their grievances in strikes. 

The remedy is functionalization. This means that groups of related 
functions should be put in the charge of service departments, such as 
the stock room, the planning room, the tool room, the designing de- 
partment, the engineer in charge of repairs, and the estimates depart- 


ment. In conformity with this idea, there has come into existence, in 


thousands of businesses, a department (whether administratively dis- 
tinct or called by any name suggesting it or not) in charge of the 
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supervision of a considerable portion of the. relations between employer 
and employee. 

In this way the foreman is relieved. He no longer is a “bouncer”. 
He no longer sells jobs, or practices nepotism, or holds his pets in soft 
jobs. He has not the easy device of covering his own incompetence by 
firing a man; but must suggest a transfer which may show his em- 
ployee able to give satisfaction in another shop where the foremanship 
is different. He gets a more even and dependable run of workmen from 
the employment department than he could provide for himself, And 
he is free from other distractions, to become the teacher of the shop. 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. 

Vocational guidance is a sister movement to vocational education. 
It has made much progress in connection with the work of the public 
schools, supplementing parental advice, which is no longer adequate 
in these days of innumerable trades. It offers to the pupil a new reason 
for taking interest in his school work, namely, his interest in his own 
future career. 

Vocational guidance has shown us the necessity of analyzing indus- 
trial tasks, to find out of what they consist, in what their peculiar dif- 
ficulties lie, and what qualities they demand of the worker. It has 
shown the need, also, of studying the mentality of the youth and of en- 
deavoring to understand his temperament, so that work may be found 
for him which accords with his talents, which possesses interest for him 
and which has power to evoke his enthusiasm. 

This experience of the schools, in the guidance of youth, has caused 
us suddenly to realize that, for most communities, the only vocational 
counselor yet available is the man who does the hiring in the factory. 
And so hiring takes on a new significance. It is no longer giving out 
jobs; it is, or ought to be, vocational guidance. We demand for this 
important function, skill and specialized experience, and a high ideal 
of responsibility to the person employed. 


THE PROGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL TRAINING. 

The school records of this country show that about one-half of the 
children leave school by the end of the sixth grade. They also show that 
less than three-fourths of the children are in school as much as three- 
fourths of the time. These conditions are largely the result of the fact 
that the public schools do not provide the education needed by children 
of concrete or motor temperament (the hand-minded children) and 
that the vocational ambitions of the child, and of the parents of the 
child, are not properly utilized by the schools as a source of interest 
and energy. 

The result is that there are sent to the employer candidates for 
labor who require technical training, if they are to be lifted out of 
“blind alley” occupations, and made valuable employees. This raw 
human material is so ignorant of the significance of the crafts, that 
it is preyed upon constantly by monotony and hostility of mind, which 
is produced by lack of understanding of the significance of the work 
performed. 

The answer is industrial training, and even general education, car- 
ried on by the employer. Such activity demands the aeneral super- 
vision of the employment manager. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF PSYCHOLOGY. 

In recent years there has been budded from philosophy a science 
of the mind, which, adopting the laboratory process, and following the 
conservative methods of inductive research, has accumulated a store of 
knowledge concerning the nature of the sensory impressions, the char- 
acter of mental action, and the types of mental imagery. It has done 
much to aid in classifying the characteristics of personality, and to de- 
fine the various types of temperament. It defines for us various types 
of arrested development, and various classes of unbalanced 
personalities. 

This science now offers us the possibility of selecting from the 
applicants for jobs at a factory office, those persons who are adult in 
physical development, but still have the minds of children, It identi- 
fies the self-centered paranoiacs, and those bright and optimistic per- 
sons who are certain, because of temperamental instability, to endure 
for a short time only, or to become trouble-makers. 

As ‘such persons may comprise from 5 to 15 per cent of all appli- 
cants, the importance of careful examination is obvious. This identi- 
fication is not for the purpose of refusing them work, but to give them 
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work which is within their powers, and to provide them. with a .super- 
vision which is more intimate and constant and forbearing than normal 
persons require. Ha AS cele ; 

Psychology also tells us much of the means of. impressing the 
memory, of holding the attention, and of arousing the interest. It ex- 
plains to us what the learning process is. It pictures the various in- 
stincts and their corresponding emotions, so that we can see why there 
is attraction in matched records, and in the idea of a game. In all 
this it leads up to and elucidates the simple but permanent basis of 
discipline and loyalty. ‘ 

So fertile is this new science in suggestion. that we can foresee the 
time in the near future, when the employment manager will be expected 
to be well-grounded in it, and to keep himself in close touch with its 


evolution, THE EVOLUTION OF WAGE SYSTEMS, 


The conviction is general among employers that the setting of a 
wage rate is perhaps the most vital matter in the relation of employer 
to employee. The employer needs to have such investigations made as 
will reveal the current market rates for different types of labor power. 
He needs an expert to supervise patiently the prolonged process of 
forming a wage scale, in which each job in the factory will find its 
proper relative place. 

It is coming to be realized that wages can never be made wholly 
satisfactory until greater definiteness is attained in measuring the 
basic factors involved in it, namely, the worker’s talent, the quality 
and quantity of effort required by the task, and the working condi- 
tions. Where low rates of pay are concerned, it is essential to obtain 
the local cost of living, by first-hand inquiries. Where excess per- 
formance is required, it becomes a problem for the expert to say 
what excess above standard wages is required. 

The ideal wage system is that of a man in business for himself. 
For such a man, reward rises and falls in perfect accord: with his 
performance. The endeavor of executives to approximate this wage, 
in the complexities of modern business, has led to the. devising of 
many kinds of production bonuses. Where these bonuses are suffi- 
ciently localized upon an individual shop, and pertain to a sufficiently 
definite and measurable aspect of performance, and where they are 
properly founded upon an hourly wage rate and a standard of perform- 
ance, they have given satisfaction, To plan such bonuses in strict 
accord with the conditions of the individual business, the employer 
needs the services of a competent department. 

SAFETY FIRST. 

The sense of responsibility felt by the modern employer for his 
men has led to a movement to cut down the large toll of bruises, 
burns, infections, mutilations, and deaths in industry. This impulse 
has been supplemented by workmen’s compensation laws, which en- 
force responsibility upon those employers who do not voluntarily as- 
sume it. 

The study of accidents shows that they result from bad manage- 
ment in the shop, from equipment allowed to fall below standard 
condition, from lack of training, from labor turn-over, from lack of 


physical examinations and lack of job analysis. Above all, they are }- 


caused by the absence of a judicious attitude of mind among em- 
ployees. This fact puts the problem more largely within the domain 
of the employment manager than of the engineer. 

HYGIENE, SANITATION, AND MEDICAL AID. 

A great advance has been made in medical science in recent de- 
cades. This advance has laid bare the intimate relation between 
good water, ventilation, digestible food, regularity in private habits, 
and health in the home on the one side and accident rates, fatigue, 
irregularity in attendance at work, antagonism of mind, and strikes 
on the other. The complicated interlacing of these factors accounts 
for the profitableness of the health work which has been undertaken 
by progressive employers. 

THE DEMOCRATIC SHOP. 

It is needless to refer to the steady drift of industry toward 
democratic control. This drift may make itself felt by an employer 
as the mandate of law, and it may come as the dictate of organized 
labor. On the other hand, if it is not with willing mind, it may come 
into an employer’s business in the form of welcome co-operation with 
his employees, as a getting together to settle questions of common in- 
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terest, or as a process of taking from his shoulders a portion of the 
load of minor executive responsibilities. ‘Through such a sharing the 
employer may give to his employees scope for suggestions and criti- 
cisms, and he may give them a voice in determining working condi- 
tions. If he makes these experiments tactfully and sincerely, he is 
altogether likely to find that production is improved, that the best 
employees seek his plant, and that discipline is largely self-enforced. 

There is a wide field of activity, having to do with the efficiency 
of the worker, and including such matters as thrift, legal aid, insur- 
ance, pensions, housing, recreation, etc., in which the employer 
will desire that as large a portion of the initiative may come from 
his employees as possible. The employment manager’s task is to guide 
these activities into fruitful channels in as natural a manner as pos- 
sible. He may be a sort of power behind the throne, but he should 
be modest enough to give the credit to others for what has been done, 


whenever possible. 
THE IDEAL OF SERVICE. 


The ideals of truth and service have, for many years, been promi-: 


nent in the world of advertising and selling. Only short-sighted per- 
sons still believe that to make a sale terminates a business relation. 
It is much more in harmony with the best practice to say that a sale 
begins a mutually profitable relation. Mr. Henry Ford once asked 
his agents to remember that they were not selling machines but sell- 
ing transportation. 

If this concept of a service be carried into the interpretation of 
the labor contract, it will be seen that, in reality, an employer “sells” 
his job to the employee. He “sells him” or satisfies him, as to the 
wages, the working conditions, the task to be done, and the policies 
of labor management in general. Then his problem is to keep him 
“sold.” 

But it should not be a mere job that is sold: A permanent rela- 
tionship should be entered into—a relation of mutual aid and protet- 
tion. To quote Mr. Ford again, “It is not a living but a life we are 
trying to provide for our workmen.” 

This ideal of service has led American business men to venture 
out constantly beyond what were once considered to be the boundaries 
of strict business. The surprise which has usually accompanied such 
ventures has been their profitableness. Where an employer has had 
faith, superior employees have gathered to him and built up a per- 
manent and enthusiastic force around him. 


THE GREAT WAR. 

The coming of the great war has intensified the strength of all 
these evolutionary movements above referred to. It has done so 
because the war has made efficiency necessary, and because these 
movements are all calculated to construct.a more firmly-knitted and 
economical social order. 

The present shortage of skill commends to us a stricter labor 
accounting, both in the labor market at large at the hands of a public 
employment service, and within the individual business, through the 
work of an employment department. The same necessity brings us 
to intensive methods of training skill, with careful vocational guid- 
ance, so that every man, young or old, may find his highest work. 
It implies, again, safety, sanitation, and medical aid in mdustry to 
maintain the working force at par. 

Enthusiasm from the common cause of country is a great lesson 
in the psychology of mass action, for industrial leaders who have 
never learned the power of common cause with their workmen. 
Wages and prices have passed through such advances as to demand 
the closest attention to the wage-setting process. . 

The great slogan, “To make the world safe for democracy,” is 
certainly being carried over from politics to the field of industry. 
Democracy will not require less skill of economical leadership than 
one-man rule; it will require more. And this is true, because its 
aims are broader, and because it attains its aims, not by brutal co-er- 
cion, but by a process which requires a finer man. The process is 
one of persuasion and due compromise, it requires purity of purpose. 
Business management now, more than ever before, needs a special 
class of executives, who shall be its tribunes with labor, and its states- 
men in framing labor policies. 

It has already been pointed out that the United States Employment 
Service has undertaken to supply war plants with labor; clearly, it 
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is incucnbent upon the manufacturer to make the best possible use of 
that supply when it has been made available for him-. © 

This the employer realizes; he sees that—if the maximum of effi- 
ciency is to be attained—the efforts of the United States Employ- 
ment Service in his behalf outside the plant must. be supplemented 
by his own within. This means the reduction of his“labor turn-over, 
which—in turn—will mean increased production. - The question that 
he asks himself is—“How ?” and under present conditions ‘there is but 
one answer—improved working conditions for his employees. He 
must take the best possible care of his labor if he would keep it; and 
his production and his credit with the United States Employment 
Service suffer if he does not. With this problem before him in gen- 


eral terms, the employer turns to his employment manager, from whom | 


he has the right to expect advice as to definite methods to be pursued 
and suggestions as to the specific application of well-established prin- 
ciples to the particular problems of his plant. 

The Government has seen to it that, if his employment manager 
has had the advantage of instruction in one of the War Emergency 
Courses, the harassed executive need not turn in vain. These courses 
in employment management are offered to the representatives of 
manufacturers without charge, and-at the express request and under 
the supervision of the Industrial Service Sections of the several de- 
partments at Washington, including the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, the Ordnance Department, the Quartermaster’s Department, the 
Department of Labor and the Navy. The organization and direc- 
tion of the course has been undertaken by the Employment Manage- 


ment Division of the War Industries Board. This Division has placed | 
the direction of course materials in the hands of the foremost au- | 


thorities on employment management in the country; has arranged 
for the services of a large number of special lecturers——some of 
whom are the direct representatives of the co-operating Government 
Departments; has provided for a first-hand study of typical employ: 
ment departments in plants where a large variety of difficult prob- 
lems has been solved by the application of principles explained in 
text and class-room; and has seen to it that ample time for practical 
discussions and the interchange of ideas shall be allowed students 
from day to day. The mature employment manager, coming to the 
course with a solid background of industrial experience and with the 
problems of his own plant constantly in mind, learns from his con- 
tacts there are many new devices, finds his point of view broadening, 
and discovers new avenues of approach. At the conclusion of the 
course he returns to his own plant strengthened by an-accumulation 
of expert advice which he could have secured from no other source, 
and stimulated by a vision of new ways in which he can prove himself 
of value to employer and to employee. He knows not only what ought 
to be done, but how to do it. 


We commend a horse for his strength, and sureness of foot, and 
not for his rich caparisons; a greyhound for his share of heels, not 
for his fine collar; a hawk for her wing, not for her jesses and bells. 
Why, in like manner, do we not value a man for what is properly 
his own?—Montaigne. 
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America’s Unfinished Work 


Hugh S. Magill, 


The treaty of peace is completed. A league of nations seems as- | } ; 
sured. Autocracy has received a crushing blow, but the spirit of au- , MATTHEW BRADY 


tocracy is not dead. By the blood of millions democracy has been 
saved, but democracy is not yet secure. Monarchy has been dethroned, 
but anarchy and the tyranny of the mob still threaten the world. Lib- 
erty must find her only safe abiding place in organized free govern- 
bok iikhe ete eSdefebeatelt al eave JUDGE OF POLICE COURT 
FI A great unfinished work remains. A better civilization must be ; 
builded, founded on a higher conception of man’s relation to his fel- 
d low man. The vicious spirit of greed and human selfishness must give 
i way to the nobler impulses of human brotherhood. From the millions 
“| who perished we must take “increased devotion to the cause for which THE AUTOCAR 
f they gave the last full measure of devotion.” MOTOR TRUCK 


The world is looking to America for guidance and she must rise 


erphcel fins netivact ¥aoctunetnt case ieee 


i to her opportunity. But to be worthy of world leadership America 
‘ must recognize always that her prestige depends not upon her bound- AUTOCAR SALES & SERVICE CO. 
4 less material resources but upon her steadfast devotion to her national OF CALIFORNIA. 
ideals; not upon her wealth but upon her manhood and womanhood. 
Regarded by the world as a pleasure-loving, money-getting people, we 138 FREMONT 4) 
rose, stirred by a mighty passion for liberty and justice, to the support SAN FRA NCISCO 


of those who were battling to save the world from autocracy and op- 

pression. It was the inspiring and compelling influence of great 

ideals that lifted America to the eminence of international supremacy 

' and leadership. The mortal conflict over, shall we forget the lessons 

: it has taught, and, becoming grossly materialistic, predicate our erent Cable Address “Hydraulic” 
ness upon our wealth alone? 

“Ill fares the land to hastening ills a prey, 


Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” JOHN H. MILLER 
The principles set forth in the Declaration of Independence, the ATTORNEY AND COUNSELOR AT LAW 


Preamble of our Constitution and the Gettysburg Address, must be 
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more fully realized here in the United States. Life, liberty and the PATENT CAUSES 
pursuit of happiness are not yet vouchsafed to all. Equality of oppor- 

tunity is not enjoyed by all who have a right to claim the blessings 723-4-5-6 CROCKER BUILDING 
of our free government. And yet, “to establish these rights govern- 


ments are instituted among men.” Thousands die every year as a SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
result of insanitary conditions and from preventable diseases. There 
are a million and a half native-born whites and two and a quarter 
million native-born colored citizens of America, who cannot read or 
write. 

An American soldier of pure Anglo-Saxon blood, whose parents 
and grandparents were born in America, when asked why he had 
never learned to read and write, replied, “Captain, I never had no 
chance.” What American is not humiliated by the fact that, nearly a 
century and a half since our fathers gave to the world our charter of 
liberty declaring all men created equal and endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights, millions born in this country cannot 
read that charter nor the constitution which they are sworn to uphold 
with their lives. If this be a national disgrace, it establishes a national BEVERAGES 


responsibility. EDUCATION A NATIONAL ISSUE, UNION MADE 


The most important subject before the American people today, 
and the one most neglected by statesmen, is the question of public edu- 
cation. Our fathers recognized the vital importance of this question 
away back at the founding of this government when they solemnly 


declared in the Ordinance of 1787, “Religion, morality and knowledge GRIFFITH-DURNEY CO. 
; being necessary to free government and the happiness of mankind, 
cds and i hfs of pth shall forever edict But WHOLESALE 
notwithstanding the fact that education is so “necessary to free gov- COMMISSION 
ernment,” and so vitally related to national welfare, it has never re- 
ceived just recognition by the national government. Agriculture, az 
commerce and labor have been exalted to departmental rank, each 
with a Secretary in the President’s Cabinet, while education is still 1 DRUMM STREET 
tucked away in a bureau of the Interior Department. 
The national government has made liberal appropriations for the S A N FRANCISCO 


Promotion of special education, but has failed to go right to the heart 
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of the subject and encourage the States in the training and suppdrt 
of teachers and the promotion of general education. Vocational edu- 
cation is important and should be promoted? but it is not so essential 
to the welfare of the nation as that every child should have the op- 
portunity to obtain a good common school education. The American- 
ization of adult immigrants and the attempted education of adult illit- 
erates is very necessary, but the most effective place to teach American 
ideals is in our public schools, arid if free school privileges are guaran- 
teed to every child in America, illiteracy will soon disappear. 

Education is so vitally essential to the very life of our nation 
that patriotic considerations demand that the national government 
shall encourage and assist the States in its promotion. The nation, 
the State and the local community should each bear a just share of the 
necessary expense, for each shares in the benefits derived. In addi- 
tion to financial aid, the national government should give to the States 
and to the people the benefits of educational research and investiga- 
tion, but the administration and control of the schools must be left to 
the States and local communities. The Federal Government has no 
right under the constitution to undertake the supervision and control 
of education in the States. 

WHO IS BACK OF THIS MOVEMENT? 

Who is supporting this movement to establish a Department of 
Education and grant Federal aid to the States in promoting educa- 
tion? Those who think the promotion of human welfare is the fitst 
duty of the nation. Those who would profit by the great lessons which 
the war has taught, who believe that to “secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity” America must develop through educa- 
tion a citizenship physically and intellectually sound and imbued with 
the spirit and ideals of true Americanism. 

Back of this movement is the National Education Association, 
representing seven hundred thousand teachers of America. Back of it 
is the American Federation of Labor, representing the millions of 
toilers who want the best educational advantages for their children. 
Back of it are the forward-looking men who believe that education 
is essential to democracy and the best insurance against anarchy and 
social disorders. And back of it are the noble women of America 
who have endorsed it in their clubs and organizations and who will 
work for it until it is enacted into law. 

Of course we shall have to overcome the influence of certain rich 
men in the North who claim they should not be taxed by the govern- 
ment to help educate American children born in the South. Such men 
have not yet learned to think in terms of all America. They should 
be proud to contribute in proportion to their wealth to the education 
of every child under the protection of our flag, whether that child 
were born in the crowded city of the North or the remote rural district 
of the South. We spent billions of wealth and thousands of lives to 
uphold liberty abroad, nor did any one cavil over who was paying 
most. Shall we be less patriotic in caring for our own? Shall we 
begrudge a few hundred millions to make secure the foundations of 
liberty at home? 

The ultimate success of this movement is certain. It may be 
hindered, but it cannot be stopped. It isa part of America’s unfinished 
work, The principle is sound. The cause is just. It is bound to win. 
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President Wilsdn in one of his’speeches stated that “We are 
fighting to secure for. all peoples participation upon fair terms in the 
economic opportunities of the world.” While that was one of our 
chief reasons for entering the war, unfortunately there are many 
members of Congress, who were very keen for the war, but have 
proved themselves not fully loyal to America’s purposes in entering 
the world conflict for democracy. It looks very much as though some 
“practical” men were getting ready to fry a lot of fat for both parties 
for the 1920 campaign. Several bills have been introduced in the 
present session of Congress to alienate the natural resources of the 
eountry, coal, phosphate, sodium, oil, oil shale and gas on public do- 
main or to permit private exploitation of the water powers of the coun- 
try in public ownership upon terms grossly unfair to the public. If 
enacted into law, these bills will rob the American people as Germany 
would not have dared to do, had she conquered this country. Nearly a 
dozen bills to despoil the American people of their natural resources 
have been introduced in the House and in the Senate. The House 
‘Committee on Public Lands reported within a year that the estimated 
tonnage of bituminous coal in public ownership in accessible areas is 
10,000,000,000 tons; of semi-bituminpus coal 30,000,000,000 tons ; and 
of lignite coal 50,000,000,000 tons—a total of 90,000,000,000 tons. This 
report estimates the value of phosphate in its natural state in public 
lands as $90,000,000,000. The value‘of the oil and gas on the nearly ~ 
607,000,000 acres of public land in the "United States is incalculable, 
and there is energy enough in the water power of the United States 
to keep the business of the world running for. countless years. 

Our natural resources still in public ownership are conservatively 
worth close to $500,000,000,000, which is equal to the total commer- 
cial and governmental indebtedness of the world... Much of these 
natural resources will be practically given away by the pending bills, 
which have been introduced by both Republicans and Democrats. 
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PRIVATE DEVELOPMENT VERY WASTEFUL. 

The two most significant things about private development of nat- 
ural resources have been the frightful. wastefulness and the enormous 
profits in spite of the wastefulness. The late President Charles R. Van 
Hise, of the University of Wisconsin, stated a few years ago that the 
waste in mining as in the past “amounted to from 150 to 100 percent 
for anthracite, and to 50 per cent for bituminous coal of the amount 
taken out.” Up to 1908 nearly 7,350,000,000 tons of coal had been 
mined, and approximately 4,000,000,000 tons of. coal have been 
“wasted in mining,” as Dr. Van Hise states, under the alleged ef- 
ficiency of private development. No careful estimate has been made 
of the waste of the oil resources of the country although it has 
amounted to hundreds of millions of barrels. Dr. Van Hise estimates 
that the waste of natural gas, under the boasted efficiency of private 
development, amounts to 400,000,000,000 cubic feet a year. 


.PACIFIC COAST SHREDDED WHEAT CO’'S. FACTORY, laa 
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_FIRST CLASS TRAY SERVICE BY OUR EXPERIENCED TRAY BOY 
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KEARNY CAFE 


and 
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Open All Night. Special Rooms for Ladies: 
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Garfield 2177 ————————— Telephones 


PROFITS FROM PRIVATE DEVELOPMENT. 

Nearly every great fortune in the United States is based upon 
private ownership and development of some natural resource of the 
country. In five years after the dissolution of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, the companies included in the Standard Oil Combination, dis- | 
tributed in cash $407,401,626 ; in stock at par value, $207,200,000; and 
subscription rights at par to the value of $40,900,000; a total of $655,- 
000,000, while the total capitalization of these companies on April 15, 
1912 was only $276,916,754. coat 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue gives some interesting 
information as to the profits made by oil companies for the calendar 
year 1916, which are the last figures of the Bureau available. This was 
before profiteering in the name of patriotism, became quite the most | 
profitable profession in America for a little group of undemocratic 
Americans. In that year, corporations developing oil, gas, and salt - 
wells had a net income of $236,795,209; during the same year, cor- d 
porations extracting coal had a net income of.$121, 082,830 ; those ex- | 
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tracting copper had a net income of $271,087,120. During. the same | 


year, corporations extracting gold, silver and other precious metals had 
a net income of only $14,907,086. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue also reports in 1916 the 
average net income of 2,554 mine owners and operators was $45,140. 
Eleven mine owners and operators had a net income in 1916 of $1,- 
000,000; ten had a net income of over $1,500,000; and several a net 
income of over $5,000,000. The total net income of corporations ex- 
tracting minerals was in 1916; $798,883,349. 

These figures show clearly why American financiers are so 
anxious to be allowed to grab the people’s natural resources, They 
show equally clearly why Congress: should refuse to turn over the 
people’s resources for the enrichment of the few and the impoverish- 
ment of the many. : 

The Esch Water Power Bill has been passed by the House. No 
hearings at this session of Congress were granted on this bill to 
alienate the country’s natural resources in water power for a term of 
fifty years with rights of renewal. The chairman of the Senate and 
House Committees on Public Lands have informed us that they do. not 
propose to hold hearings on the bills to turn the people’s natural re- 
sources in coal, phosphate, sodium, oil, oil shale, and gas owned by 
the United States over to would-be profiteers. 

The Census Bureau reports the average value of anthracite coal 
at the mines in 1909 was $2.26, of bituminous coal $1.05. These values 
have increased only slightly within the last few years, while the Geo- 
logical Survey reports that the public is paying four or five times the 
value of the coal at the mines. The enactment of the pending bills, 
on which no hearings are to be allowed by the Congressmen in charge, 
who were elected to serve the public interest, will increase the cost 
of living to very American citizen. Could any governmental agency 
be as wasteful and increase the high cost of living as much as it has 
been and will be increased by the turning over of our natural resources 
for exploitation by our un-American profiteers? Some years ago the 
government was obliged to appoint a receiver for certain oil wells and 
the late Mr. E. J. Justice, of the attorney general’s office reported, 
“He (the receiver) has also operated every well at a reduced cost 
as compared with the cost to the company that preceded him.” 

The pending legislation will increase the price of farm machinery, 
of transportation on railroads and of fares on city railways, It will 
add to the cost of practically everything we have to use or wear. In 
our opinion the legislation is designed to prevent government develop- 
ment of these natural resources, which all forward looking farmers 
of America demand. 

The American people should promptly writé their United States 
Senators and Congressmen urging them to defeat these measures 
which are in contempt of democracy and in defiance of the expressed 
will of the people of America, recorded when we entered the war. 


TEMPTATION—I. A piece of green wood will burn if placed near 
the fire long enough. 2. A wanderer will sooner or later slip. 3. A 
soft snare has a tight hold. 
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FILIPINO PROVERBS 
By Jorge Bocobo, 
Member of Philippine Mission, and Dean, College of Law, 
University of the Philippines 


The longing of the Filipino people for independence is nourished 
by a very deep and earnest desire to develop their own individuality 
as a nation. When the Spaniards came, the Filipinos already had a 
culture of their own. Almost every Filipino could read and write. 
Although Spanish civilization has greatly influenced the Filipinos, 
and although the young generation is being educated in American 
ideas, yet Filipino culture remains at bottom indigenous. It is the un- 
folding of this soul of the Filipino race that justifies the long-standing 
fight of my people for freedom. 

Indicative of the existence of Filipino national genius are the 
purely Filipino songs, legends and proverbs which have been handed 
down by word of mouth from generation to generation. 

Bravery—1. A hero is braver for his wounds. ‘2. It is too late to 
withdraw when you are already wounded. 3. This is what you wished, 
my heart, so be brave. 


CauTion—1. A fish is caught ‘by the mouth. 2: Repentance 
never comes first. 3. Courage is of two sorts: one goes forward, the 
other retires. 4. Haste creates delay. 

CHARACTER—I. Whichever side a tree leans, there it falls. 2. 
*Tis easy to be born, ’tis hard to be a man. 3. He who is raised in ease 
is usually destitute. 

CuoiceE—He who is hard to suit will choose the worst. 

CoMPENSATION, LAw or—1. The mushroom always grows with 
a counterpart. 2. You laugh today, I laugh tomorrow. 

CounseEL—1. He who despises counsel is on the way to misfor- 
tune. 2. Whoever believes everything said has no mind of his own. 

DispAIN—1I. You may dislike, but never despise. 

FauLt-FINDING—The fault-finder has the biggest faults. 


Foots—1. A wise man’s joke is believed by a fool. 2. Fools earn 
for the wise. 3. It is foolish to argue with a fool. 

ForEsIGHT—1. Strength yields to plan. 2. Working early is bet- 
ter than working hard. 

FORGETFULNESS—He who is happy is forgetful. 

FRIENDSHIP—Let us fight, then be friends. 

Goop DrEps—1. Good deeds are more precious than gold and 
silver. 2. Kindness is a great capital. 

GraTiITuDE—Kindness is with kindness to be paid, not with gold 
and silver. 

Home, Love or—The pain of a finger is the suffering of the whole 
body. 

Honor—t. Even the poor love honor. 2. Break your head, but 
not your word. 

Hope—1. It may be mere mud, but above it is a piece of heaven. 
2. I should not grieve over my misfortune, for what muddy water 
did not become clear? 

HospitaLiry—Though my house is small, my heart is large. 

Inpustry—1. A sleeping shrimp is carried away by the current. 
2. A lazy dog does not get even bones. 3. Work put off ends in noth- 
ing. 4. If you sleep, brother, the crocodile will eat you up. 5. He 
who is always preparing to do something, never does anything. 

MeErit—The quality of gold is known by rubbing it against stone. 

Mopesty—1. He who is high suffers a great fall. 2. Boast not 
of your self-sufficiency, for there are many rich men who have be- 
come servants. 3. The fly that rests on the back of a caraboo (water 
buffalo) thinks it is higher than the caraboo. 4. Boastfulness drives 
away wisdom.*'5. Do not brag before landing the fish. 

The Filipinos are not a hermit nation. They have taken from 
the West whatever they thought was good for them and suitable to 
their conditions. But above these outside influences they want their 
national genius to rise and reach higher levels of perfection. It is 
thus, and only thus, that they can fulfill whatever destiny Providence 
has set for them, and contribute their own culture to the general prog- 
ress of mankind. A chance to do so is what they wish when they 
plead for independence. 
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E———_J AND WORKERS 


We are frequently asked by friends “Where can we buy your shoes?” The following is a list of dealers in this 
vicinity carrying our SERVICE SHOES FOR WORKERS AND THEIR FAMILIES: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Bacigalupi & Arata 
2212 Mason St. 


W. W. Bender, 

2412 Mission St. 
H. Braun, 

2688 Mission St. 


Chicks Booterie 
2470 Mission St. 


Goe. Y. Derning & Son, 
956 Valencia St. 


| 
; 
i 
I. Glaser, 
1356 Stockton St. 
A. I. Goodman, 
1422 Fillmore St. 
; 


Hale Bros., 


Emil Hirsch, 
605 Front St. 


Ernest Hirsch, 
145 Columbus Ave. 


J. Kohlbecher, 
281 4th St. 


McNaboe & Harnedy, 
2062 Mission St. 


Maurice Rosenthal, 


2415 Mission St. 


Philadelphia Shoe Co., 
825 Market St. 


J. M. Price, 
58 3rd St. 


The Fillmore Booterie, 
1561 Fillmore St. 


20-00 


LEATHER 
OUTSIDE | 
COUNTER 
POCKET 


COUNTER 


Ask for No. 270 
OUR BEST WORK SHOE 


ENDICOTT—JOHNSON 


ENDICOTT, N.Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Mrs. M. C. Saliou, 
1911 Fillmore St. 


J. D. Selleck, 
3 Kearny St. 
W. P. Shanhar & Co., 
209-11 Market St. 
Sherman Bros., Co., 


Sommer & Kaufman, 
839 Market St. 


The Spiro Co., 
311 Market St. 


FULL DOUBLE OAK SOLE 


S. Szegedy, 
2312 Market St. 
Joe Weise, 
28 East St. 
H. Wolf & Bro., 
1607 Fillmore St. 


EXTRA CLOSE 
CLINCHED NAIL FASTENING 


SAN MATEO, CALIF. 


Alberts, Inc. 
Peter Caletti 


Rosenbaum Bros., 


2001 Mission St. 


Rosenthal’s Inc., 


151-63 Post St. 


S. SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIF. 


Bortoli & Santini 
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By W. J. Ghent 


| GRADUATED LAND cn 
Si ce aac 


As long ago as 1879 a constitutional convention wrote into the 
organic law of the state of California a condemnation of large hold- 
ings of unimproved land. Periodically there have been agitations for 
land reform, and during the last six years the single-taxers have waged 
a constant campaign. Three times they have placed before the people 
a modified single-tax proposal. The third time that it was defeated 
(1918) the vote was overwhelmingly adverse. 

So far the only visible result of 40 years of intermittent agitation 
has been the installation of the land colonization scheme. A commis- 
sion to study the matter was appointed by Governor Johnson, under 
authorization by the legislature, in 1915. It submitted its report in 
November, 1916, and in the following spring the legislature passed 
a Land Settlement Act. Under its provisions a tract of 3,520 acres, 
north of Sacramento, was opened in 1918, and to this another tract of 
2,500 acres was subsequently added. The legislature of 1919 voted a 
large appropriation for the extension of the system. 


00: -0-0nonenenener8rstr8rsOrsOuOOeOe OOOO OOO Ords 

The land settlement plan offers good land on small payments and 
long time. It brings to the settler fifiancial assistance and instruction 
by the state. It frees him from the laad shark, places him in a com- 
munity, connects him with rural institutions and makes his farm life 
attractive. Within its limitations it has every merit. 

Its limitations, however, are many and obvious. First, it neces- 
sarily accepts the current speculative price of land and inevitably raises 
the price of surrounding areas. Second, it can have only the slightest 
effect on the general land situation, since it can accommodate only a 
limited number of settlers. Third, it offers only small encouragement 
tothe poor man, since the settler must have at least $1,500 capital and 
should have twice that amount. Fourth, it offers no chance to the ex- 
perienced farmer whose independent spirit prompts him to reject the 
colony system and to choose his own location and practice his own 
methods of farming. It needs to be supplemented by taxing provisions 
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which will make large landholdings unprofitable and which will throw 
open the land of the state to the homeseeker. 

A report on the evils of land monopoly in Southern California was 
prepared by the writer and published by the California Commission 
of Immigration and Housing. 

The chief recommendation which is offered in this report is that 
of a graduated land-value tax. This land-value tax is not the single- 
tax. Of course, it is opposed by the single-taxers. Needless to say, 
it is also opposed by all the landed interests. To the landed interests 
it means the “impairment of accumulated property rights.” No one 
need quarrel with their apprehensions in the matter, for it would mean 
just that result. The Home Rule in Taxation League, a single-tax 
organization, opposes the graduated tax on the ground that it can be 
evaded through the dividing up of large holdings among members of 
a family or a corporation; that it would not compel the owner to sell 
land for less than its market value; that it is discriminatory and there- 
fore a type of class legislation, and that this last named fact, if it be 
such, would cause a lax enforcement of the law. 

These objection§ need not greatly trouble us. That a law may be 
evaded is no new phenomenon, and doubtless even the single-tax, if it 
were in operation, would fail of an equal and exact enforcement in all 
places. A tax which has been in successful operation for years in the 
Commonwealth of Australia must have something to say for itself in 
spite of the fact that its intent is sometimes evaded. Regarding the 
second objection, it may be said that it is already answered by the facts. 
We know by uncontroverted testimony that the effect of the gradu- 
ated tax is in some measure a reduction of excess holdings. ““The 
conclusion is inevitable”, writes Mr. R. Ewing, the Australian Com- 
missioner of Land Tax, in his fifth annual report (for the year 1915- 
16), “that the tax has been a strong factor in bringing about subdivi- 
sion and sale of large estates . . . . The smaller taxpayers increase in 
number, but the larger taxpayers diminish.” These changes occurred 
under the operation of comparatively low rates of taxation. Whether 
the market value of the lands changes or not, the value to the excess 
owner indubitably changes, and he parts with some of his possessions. 
The third objection, that the tax is a discriminatory one, is an ana- 
chronism. If a graduated land tax is discriminatory as between in- 
dividuals or classes, so also is a graduated income tax or a graduated 
inheritance tax. Indeed, any ad valorem tax is a-class tax because it 
discriminates on the basis of possessions. According to this theory of 
social relations, only such a tax as the poll ‘tax would be unassailable, 
because under it John D. Rockefeller and Jimmie Higgins would pay 
the same amount regardless of the disparity of their wealth. 

A land valuation tax was instituted by New South Wales in 1895. 
This is not a graduated tax in the sense that it provides for a series 
of graduations in rates. It does, however, establish two grades—land 
of an unimproved value below $1,250, which, whether an individual, 
holding of a part of a large holding, pays no tax, and land of an unim- 
proved value above that amount, which pays 2 cents a year on each $4.86. 

The federal land tax dates from 1910. It is a tax to provide for 
the defense of the Commonwealth. It exempts lands of an unim- 
proved value up to $25,000, and levies a tax of one penny on the pound, 
or 2 cents on each $4.86 on values up to $75,000; 4 cents on values 
over $75,000 and up to $150,000; 6 cents on values over $150,000 and 
up to $225,000; 8 cents on values over $225,000 and up to $300,000; 
IO cents on values over $300,000 and up to $375,000; 12% cents on 
higher values. By a new law (1918) these taxes were raised 20 per cent. 

Values, and not acreage, should be the object of the tax. More- 
over, as in the basis employed in Australia, it should be unimproved 
value, rather than improved value. A land discrimination in favor of 
“beneficially used” land, which is often advocated, would but add to 
the difficulties, since even so preposterous an employment of land as 
the pasturing of a cow on a million-dollar acre might be put forward 
as an instance of beneficial use. 

- There should be a norm or standard rate of taxation for all hold- 
ings within a consideratble range of values—say from $5,000 to $25,- 
coo. Below this there should be a reduced rate—say one-half. At the 
other extreme a heavy graduation of rates should begin. 
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The contention for the exemption of improvements on small farm 
holdings has often been pressed to an absurdity. Nevertheless a dis- 
tinction may well be made between improvements of moderate value 
which serve as aids to the owner cultivator, and improvements of great 
value which serve as a means of profit from the labor of others. In 
other words, the improvement which is a part of the equipment of the 
self-producer is in a very different category from the improvement 
which forms a part of the capital of the employer. It might be ex- 
pedient to exempt the former to the maximum of $3,000. 

Since many of the large holdings are an aggregate of areas in more 
than one county, the surtax would have to be collected as a state tax. 
The law should require a declaration from each landowner as to his 
holding in counties other than the county of his residence. The 
{state would have to provide for the proper returns from the county 
assessors. No extra machinery would be needed for the collection of 
the surtax, which on information from the state as to the individual’s 
holdings in other counties could be collected by the various tax col- 
lectors in the county of residence. Attempted evasions of the tax by 
hiding a part of one’s holdings in the name of a corporation, could be 
met in various ways. A suggested method is to provide that owner- 
ship of stock in a corporation be regarded as equivalent to the owner- 
ship of land to the extent that land values constitute part of the as- 
sets of the corporation. 


The graduated land tax does not in itself, of course, include state 
aid to the prospective settler. Nevertheless, the policy of state aid 
has been adopted by all of the countries that have seriously attempted 
to deal with the land problem. In particular, it has been carried to 
great lengths by the governments of New Zealand and the Australian 
states of New South Wales and Victoria. It has already been adopted 
in California in the plan of the Land Settlement Board, and it should 
be exténded to include purchase and settlement outside of that plan. ” 

The land problem comes down to us from remote antiquity. But 
not until the last half century have any of the proposed solutions to 
it met with any considerable measure of success. What has been effec- 
tively done in the various countries during this period has been based 
upon one or the other of two principles (or a combination of both)— 
graduated taxation and state aid. The results so far accomplished 
point the way to success along these lines. In this work our nation 
lags far behind many other nations. The need for a solution becomes 
every year more pressing ; and an answer to the increasing demand of 
the people for access to the land cannot much longer be withheld. 

[Editor’s note. In one of our recent exchanges from New Zea- 
land, it seems that the imposition of a graduated land tax is not alto- 
gether satisfactory in that country where the system has been tried 
out for some length of time. Although higher taxes are imposed upon 
the larger landowners than upon the smaller, it has not brought the 
large landowners to the point of letting go of their holdings. As a 
remedy it is, therefore seriously being proposed to impose still higher 
taxes on the large holdings. As was experienced in British Columbia 
where gradual introduction of single tax and exemption of improve- 
ments from taxation has been carried out, the only apparent effect of 
such measures is to increase the selling prices and the assessed valua- 
tion of the lands. During the war, while the land taxes of New Zea- 
land were in effect, land values increased $240,000,000. Notwith- 
standing the high taxation, it was from six to seven thousand large 
landowners who profited by this increase in values to the extent of over 
$140,000,000. Accordingly as a means of forcing the holdings out 
of the hands of owners, taxation alone will not accomplish the object.] 


As a result of the action of the Albany Central Federation of 
Labor, which has purchased more than $100,000 worth of War Sav- 
ings Stamps, Mayor James R. Watt has _ called meetings of each 
city department, starting with the police and firemen, to organize 
Savings Societies. Mayor Watt declared that the example of the 


Central Federation of Labor was an inspiration for the betterment 
of the community and its citizens, and should be followed by all. He 
has received assurance from Governor Smith that the state execu- 
tive will aid in promoting the investment in government thrift securi- 
ties among the state employees. 
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Labor Day, 1919, the organized workers possess greater intelli- 
gence and confidence in themselves than at any other period. 

The trade union movement was true to its historic mission in the 
great war that defeated a military autocracy and it has not forgotten 
the plea, “Make the World Safe for Democracy” that so successfully 
united the people of our country in one purpose. 

The organized workers will continue their efforts to make our 
country safe for democracy, though certain other elements of our citi- 
zenship have abandoned this plea in their desire for material gain, re- 
gardless of effects on the nation’s life. 

The workers’ determination is indicated in their demand that the 
purchasing power of their wages pérmit them to meet present living 
costs. The workers have not forgotten praises showered on them dur- 
ing the war and they now insist that living standards shall not be low- 
ered. They point to government statistics which show that over $1.80 
is now necessary to purchase goods that were $1 before the war. 

The railroad solution offered by organized railroad shopmen and 
the railroad brotherhoods, and supported by the American Federation 
of Labor as a whole, and the declaration of the Policy Committee of 
the United Mine Workers of America for the nationalization of coal 
mines under democratic management are also indicative of the work- 
ers’ determination to make our country safe for democracy. 


Patronize the Boys Who Are Not 
Afraid to Let You Know 
Where They Stand 


INDEPENDENT LAUNDRY 


Government reports show that thete are 8,500,000 persons over ten Owned and Operated by Union Men 
years of age in this country who can not read or write the English Rough Dry and Finish Work 
language. It seems unnecessary to urge that our educational system 
be revised that this illiteracy menace to a government “of, by and for 
the peasle” bE ROL: . . PHONE MISSION 2578 
Another policy that would make this country safe for democracy Cor. Bryant and 19th St. San Francisco 


is organized labor’s demand that immigration be stopped until such 

time as those aliens who are now in this country can be assimilated, | S-*-*-+-s--e-e-s-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-onererene-e-onononoveneueuononeneutnt--ontntnt-t-t-0ntrtrtnugetus 
Sentiment must give way to the dictates of self preservation when 
national needs and social aspirations are threatened by waves of im- 
migration that are stimulated by cheap labor employers. 

The ptoposed plan to “Americanize the alien” will not be success- 
ful while industry is conducted along autocratic lines. 

The attempt to solve this question by company “unions”, welfare 
work and beneficial features will not suffice. None of these contain 
the element of fundamental democracy. 

The alien must be Americanized, but industries like the steel trust, 
that make the alien possible, must first be Americanized. These busi- 
ness men must be Americanized. The American spirit of freedom and 


equality can not be aroused in a worker who is denied the right of free S AN FRANCISCO ( ASKET (0 
speech or who has been discharged because he does a lawful thing— e 
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Compliments of 


joins a trade union. 
On this’ fundamental the trade union movement stands. It is idle 2 
to talk of Americanizing the alien or of establishing democracy in 
industry while an industrial oligarchy ignores guarantees in the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the Federal Constitution. H 
The trade union movement stands for the highest order of Amer- 
icanism and it believes that the first step in Americanizing the alien 
is to Americanize the job. 
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A Problem in Compensation 


By Theodore Johnson 


The California Workmen’s Compensation system has by succes- 
sive improvements and changes in the law been brought up to a fair 
and satisfactory standard in many respects. These improvements re- 
late principally to the rights and treatment of the workers coming 
under the system. In other respects, however, little or no progress has 
been made since the first act, the Roseberry Act, was passed in I9QII. 
That act was an elective or voluntary act, which by an abuse of the 
legislative machinery and the interpretation of the Supreme Court, 
failed to put on a compulsory basis employees of the State, counties, 
cities and public corporations. The error was corrected by the Boyn- 
ton Act, passed in 1913, which also extended the compulsory scope of 
the system so as to include employees in private employments, except- 
ing employees engaged in farm, dairy, agricultural, viticultural or 
horticultural labor, in stock or poultry raising or in household domes- 
tic service. This was the last successful attempt to broaden the scope 
or extension of the system so as to include one or more of the ex- 
empted classes of employees. Efforts at subsequent sessions of the 
Legislature to so broaden the scope of the system have likewise failed. 

A departure from common usage making the relation of employer 
and employee the basis of liability for industrial accidents, was made 
in the same act of 1913. This new feature consisted in making prop- 
erty owners or so-called principals on whose premises accidents oc- 
curred, and in certain cases also the general contractor or other inter- 
mediate or indirect employer, liable for compensation to persons em- 
ployed by syb-contractors or other direct or immediate employers in 
improving said premises. The mechanic’s lien law of this and other 
States may have suggested the propriety of this new form of em- 
ployer’s liability. A scrutiny of the workmen’s compensation acts of 
other States will show that, although a number of such laws deal with 
the subject of compensation for employees of contractors, only in half 
a dozen States at most does the liability extend to the property owner 
or principal as in the California law. ; 

When the above provision came up for judicial scrutiny it was de- 
clared that there existed no warrant in law or in the constitution of 
the State for the imposition upon this class of persons of a liability for 
injuries to employees of contractors, sub-contractors or other direct 
employers. (See Carstens v. Pillsbury, 172 Cal., 572; Sturdivant v. 
Pillsbury, 172 Cal., 581; Western Metal Supply Co. v. Pillsbury, 172 
Cal., 407.) ; : 

To overcome these adverse decisions the act was amended in 1917 
so that instead of using the word “principals” the words “principal 
employers” are used, and instead of the word “contractors” the words 
“contracting employers, general or immediate,” are used. These new 
expressions have recently been interpreted by the Supreme Court of 
California, in the cases of Pacific Gas & Electric Co. v. Industrial Acci- 
dent Commission, et al., and Perry v. Industrial Accident Commission, 
et al., both decided in an opinion filed June 5, 1919. Regarding the 
above change in language the court, speaking through Justice Wilbur, 
says: “The change does not meet the constitutional difficulty, for the 
reason that the terms ‘employers’, ‘employees’ and ‘employment,’ as 
used in Article XX, Section 21, of the constitution, as amended in 
October, 1911, must be construed in the light of their meaning at the 
time of the adoption of the amendment and cannot be extended by 
legislative definition, for such extension would, in effect, be an amend- 
ment of the constitution if accepted as authoritative. It would follow, 
therefore, that the reasons for holding section 30 of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of 1913 unconstitutional would apply with equal 
force to section 25 of the act of 1917.” 

To the argument advanced by the attorney of the commission 
that the legislative power was enlarged by the addition of section 17%, 
Article XXII, to the constitution by an amendment adopted November 
3, 1914, Justice Wilbur replies: “This amendment was in force at the 
time of the decision in the Carstens v. Pillsbury, supra, and no con- 
tention was then made by respondents that it authorized the legislation 
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in question,” and after quoting part of said constitutional provision 
and also part of section 1 of the act of 1917, reciting the sources of the 
powers conferred on the Legislature, including therein said section 
17%, Justice Wilbur says further: “It is sufficient for the purposes of 
this case to say that section 17% only purports, as far as here involved, 
to authorize legislation with reference to ‘employees,’ and its applica- 
tion, therefore, must be based upon the existence of an employment. 
The same considerations that led this court to hold unconstitutional the 
effort of the Legislature to extend the provisions of Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act to relations other than those of employer and employee 
would apply with equal force to legislation under this section.” 
Another argument was advanced by the commission’s legal rep- 
resentative to the effect that the legislation in question was authorized 
by the revised amendment relating to workmen’s compensation 
adopted November 5, 1918, to which the Justice answers in part as 
follows: “As it was adopted long after the accident in question, it is 


conceded that it has no application, save, as is contended, that the last N dl 
paragraph of the amendment has ‘swept away any technical defect oO needles to change 


which might have existed to hamper the full exercise of jurisdiction by 

the Industrial Accident Commission’ under the statute which was in Play s all makes of records 

force when the amendment was adopted. The portion of the amend- Unbreakable records 
ment thus relied upon is as follows: ‘Nothing contained herein shall 
be taken or construed to hamper or render ineffectual in any measure 
the creation or existence of the Industrial Accident Commission of Write or phone 
this State, or the State Compensation Insurance Fund, the creation or fae 
existence of which, with all the functions vested in them, are hereby m 

ratified and confirmed’. For the purposes of this case it is sufficient Prices and terms 
to notice that so far as the amendment in effect ratifies and confirms 


existing legislation purporting to vest power in the Commission to Ps 

award compensation against persons other than the employer, such The Edison Shop 
power never was vested in the Commission for the reason that the 

legislative attempt to vest such power was unconstitutional and void. 235 Geary Street 
(Carstens v. Pillsbury, supra). The amendment does not attempt SAN FRANCISCO 

to ratify this futile legislation, but only to ratify in the Commission 

‘functions vested in them’...... It shouuld be observed that the | se-e-e-e-e-e-e-e-e--e-enenononon 
amendment did not attempt to ratify the Workmen’s Compensation 

Act of 1917, but merely to confirm powers already lawfully vested in | gre-e-e-ene-e-e-onene-enenentnenenenewe /nemenenenenensenene 


the Commission. This distinction can be best emphasized, perhaps, by 
BLISS & FAVILLE 


calling attention to the difference between the language under consid- 
eration and that of the constitutional amendment of October 10, 1911, 
with relation to the Railroad Commission and the railroad commission 
act (Const., Art. XII, sec. 22), wherein it was provided: ‘The’ provi- 
sions of this section shall not be construed to repeal in whole or in part 
any existing law not inconsistent herewith, and the Railroad Commis- 
sion Act of this state approved February 10, 1911, shall be construed 
with reference to this constitutional provision and any other constitu- 
tional provision becoming operative concurrently herewith, and the said’ 
act shall have the same force and effect as if the same had been passed 
after the adoption of this provision’. In the latter cas¢ the legisfation 
was expressly ratified and the method of its interpretation pointed out 
in the constitutional amendment, while the amendment under consider- 
ation merely purports to ratify powers and functions already vested in 
the Commission. If it was proposed to ratify and confirm legislation Architects 
otherwise unconstitutional, that purpose should have been clearly ex- 
pressed,” 

Whether or not we shall obtain valid legislation on the subject de- 
pends upon the chances of hereafter obtaining the required new legis- tt 
lation. While it may be possible that an act of the legislature will be i 
sufficient for the purpose, it is more likely when weighing the words | 
of the above decision that it will be effected by means of a constitu- Hi 
tional amendment. In the meantime, it will be well to insist upon, that ai 
all contractors and subcontractors procure liability insurance. It may 
also be that this kind of legislation will be less needed’ with the enact- 
ment and stricter enforcement of laws to secure the payment of com- hs 
pensation claims. ; 


scandal arise than to avoid the truth.—Gregory the Great. 
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If from the truth scandal should be assumed, it is better to let | 
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Wage Scale of Lawyers’ Union 
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The Sacramento Bar Association has adopted a schedule of mini- 
mum fees for attorneys’ services, and a written agreement has been 
entered into and signed by over 140 members of the Bar Association, 
comprising practically the entire bar of Sacramento, to abide by the 
schedule, ; 

The schedule is intended to fix minimum fees and no deviation 
downward may be made from these charges except as a matter of 
charity, when the charge may be either reduced or the service rend- 
ered without charge. Any such reduction or deviation from the ac- 
cepted schedule is to be reported at once to the Association secretary. 
Increased fees, based upon the importance of the matters handled, 
are recommended. The schedule was adopted July 1, 1919, and be- 
came effective July 12, 1919. j 

A resume of the fees to be charged follows: 

A deed of conveyance of property worth up to $1,000 will be 
drawn for $2.50. Other forms of property conveyances will cost up 
to $10, and the charges will be regulated by the valuation of the prop- 
erty conveyed. Mortgages or deeds of trust will cost not less than 
$7.50. A bill of sale will cost $5. 

Leases of business property will cost $7.50. A lease of agricul- 
tural, grazing or mining lands for cash will cost $10, but if it is leased 
on shares the lease will cost $20. These charges will also be increased 
on large transactions. 

A satisfaction of mortgage will cost $2.50; substitution of trustees, 
$10; options to purchase, $5; contracts to purchase, $10, or $5 if less 
than $1,000 valuation; examination of deed, mortgage, contract or 
lease, $5 ; mechanic’s lien or materialman’s lien, $7.50 if for $100 or 
less, or $15 over that figure ; consultation, if only service rendered, $5; 
articles of copartnership or certificate of carrying on business under 
fictitious name, $20; both, $35; dissolutions of copartnership, $20; 
collections without suit, 25 per cent for first $100, minimum of $5, 
provided it does not exceed 50 per cent of the claim; 15 per cent on 
excess of $10 up to $1,000 and 7% per cent on excess of $1,000. 

The minimum fee for a Justice Court action to collect is 25 per 
cent of the amount recovered, up to and including $100, with minimum 
of $15, if that does not exceed half of total of whole claim; on addi- 
tional amounts the fee is 15 per cent. Appeal from the decision of a 
Justice Court will cost $35 for attorney fees. 

The fee for drawing up articles of incorporation, including articles, 
by-laws, supervising first meeting of stockholders and directors and 
securing permit for issuance of corporate securities will cost the incor- 
porators $125 to $150 for attorney fees. Increasing or decreasing 
number of directors or changing principal place of business, $50; 
amending articles as to purpose, changing corporate name, increasing 
or diminishing capitalization or voluntary dissolution of corporation, 
$75. Preparing petition and schedules in bankruptcy and all services 
to and including final discharge, $100. 

Examination of an abstract of title will cost $20; examination of 
certificate of title, $10, with deed $15. A sale of property under deed 
of trust will mean a fee of $50 for the attorney, plus $5 for each $1,000 
above $2,000 valuation. If under deed of trust executed subsequent 
to 1917 the fee will be $75 and up. Mortgage foreclosures will cost 
$75 and $100 minimums, and graduated upward. Partition suits will 
not be handled for less than $100. Suits to quiet title will mean fees 
of $75 or $100. 

A divorce suit will require fees of $150. The plaintiff is assessed 
$75, and a wife is to be allowed $75 for her attorney. Annulment of 
marriage will cost $75, and the same charge will be made for action 
for maintenance without divorce. 

Guardianship proceedings will mean a fee of $25 for the lawyer 
and $15 a year until final report. 

In probate of estates the fees fixed by law are adopted, but addi- 
tional charges are provided for some of the services, as when a sale 
is made the fee will be $50 or more. Mortgage of estate properties 
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will mean an expense of $50 for the attorney, while a lease will mean 
a fee of $25. Proceedings to determine heirship are to cost a mini- 
mum of $200. 

Fees in special administrator matters are fixed at $25 minimum 
for ordinary probate proceedings, with a minimum of $50 if services 
continue three months and $75 if for six months or more; $75 yearly 
thereafter. The minimum charge is not to exceed the statutory fees 
allowed for attorneys in ordinary probate proceedings. 

The minimum charge for drawing an ordinary will is $10; with 
trust provisions, $25; codicil, $5. 

Motion for change of place of trial, $25 if uncontested, or $50 if 
contested. A general power of attorney will cost $5, or a special power 
of attorney $10; special proceedings vesting homestead or termination 
of life estate, $50; examination of continuation, $5. 

The fees provided for are exclusive of the other costs, such as court 
fees, recording, publishing, filing, notarial or other costs. 


Ten Sermons in Thirty Seconds 


By Rev. Charles Stelzle 


There are many kinds of “memory methods”, but no one has ever 
invented a scheme which will help a man forget. 

If any man were half as good as he knows how, he would be twice 
as good as he is. 

Most men flatter themselves that they cannot be fooled by their 
fellows, but they are fooling themselves by supposing that they can 
fool others. 


Some people find fault because it requires ten dollars to save a soul 


in a religious campaign, but they are indifferent to the fact that a 
man may spend ten dollars in a single night and send his soul to hell. 
Reputation is what others give us; character is what we give our- 
selves. 
Some men are trying hard to get rid of sins. 
succeed until they conquer sin. 


They will never 


Innocence is ignorance of sin; virtue is sin conquered. 
We are punished not so much for our sin, as by our sin. 


Most men are sorry not because they have sinned, but because of 
the result of their sin. 


The devil never taunts the man of whom he is sure. 


The Nolan minimum wage bill, guaranteeing not less than $3 a 
day to federal employees and employees of the District of Columbia, 
has passed the House of Representatives by a vote of 327 to 48 and 
has been sent to the Senate. The measure will affect about 66,000 
workers throughout the country and its supporters assert that it is 
sure of final passage. The largest groups of employees to be bene- 
fited are in the customs, lighthouse service, Indian service, custodians, 
janitors and charwomen in the federal buildings throughout the 
country, clerks, guards and watchmen in the executive offices of the 
capital, and women in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing and 
the Government Printing Office. Many of these are members of 
War Savings Societies and have determined to devote a portion of 
their increased pay to purchases of Savings Stamps. 


Rumor—1. A whisper is louder than a shout. 
ears, rumor has wings. 


2. The earth has 
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THIS IS THE AGE OF THRIFT! 
AN AGE OF WISE INVESTMENT! 
HERE ARE EASY RULES TO FOLLOW! 


What is THRIFT anyway? I asked this question of the 
manager of one of San Francisco’s most conspicuous banking and 
bond houses. 

His answer: 

To save intelligently and to invest wisely. That is THRIFT! 

Then he illustrated: 

“When we drive through the country on Sunday, past a prosperous 
looking farmhouse, with well cultivated fields and orchards surround- 
ing it, we say, ‘A thrifty-looking place’. By that we mean that the 
man who lives there is using his land, his wealth, judiciously, carefully, 
intelligently. abit 

“When we pass by a barren field or a neglected orchard, we do not 
say, ‘A thrifty place’, although the potential wealth may be there 
just the same”. 

What we mean by THRIFT, then, is not the mere possession of 
wealth, be it money, land or goods; but the USE OF THAT 
WEALTH, whether large or small, in a careful, judicious, intelligent 
way so as to produce more goods and still keep the principal intact. 

The farmer uses his wealth, in this case his land, to produce crops. 
At the end of a year, if he is a thrifty farmer, he HAS THE IN- 
COME from his crops and still owns his land. 5 

The thrifty investor puts his savings into good bonds. During 
the year he receives interest and at the end of the year his principal 
is still intact. So, when you think of THRIFT, think of it not as 
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the act of saving, but as the act of INTELLIGENTLY INVESTING 
what has been saved. 

In further illustration of THRIFT this investment expert, who 
requested that his name be not used, else readers might suspicion 
that he was boosting his own goods, offered this parable of the inex- 
perienced farmer: 

Those of us who have lived in the country have seen the city fellow 
who has saved up some money and has come to the country to try 
his hand at ranching. We have seen him come with high hopes, spend- 
ing his money on new-fangled doodads, machinery and buildings that 
didn’t produce income; or on experimental crops that would make his 
fortune in a year if they matured—which they never did. We pitied 
his sgnorance and went. right on planting the same old-time tested 
crops, branching out into new varieties now and then, but never risk- 
ing all on any one venture; studying, learning, accumulating, plant- 
ing, reaping. In time the city fellow learned to follow the example 
of his more experienced neighbors—or went broke. 

Then he applied this apt illustration to the case of the inexperi- 
enced investor : 

Every investment banker has time and again seen the man who 
has saved a little fortune, or the widow who has received a few thou- 
sand dollars from life insurance, recklessly place their entire savings 
in an oil or mining venture, in the high hope of making 20 per cent 
income or of doubling their slender savings in a fortnight. And the 
end is just as certain as in the case of the inexperienced farmer who 
tries to raise figs from ,thistles. Oil wells must be bored, mines de- 
veloped, waste lands cultivated, rare and untried fruits and field crops 
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brought into bearing. But leave these tasks to the experienced man 
who knows the game and can afford to lose tf chance shall so. decree. 

Then, for the benefit of the tens of thousands—figures used after 
consultation with the circulation department—of potential investors 
in California who look for daily guidance to the only-daily-double- 
financial-page of The Bulletin, this investment engineer outlined the 
following rules for FIRST INVESTMENTS: 2 

Let your first ventures, whether as. farmer or investor, be in “tried 
crops”. What are “tried crops” in the investment field? , 

First, government and municipal bonds—the obligations of your 
country, your State, your city or your school district; the promises 
to pay of your fellow citizens, backed by their combined wealth, and 
reinforced by the taxing power. 

Could anything be safer? Year after year our great banks and 
insurance companies, our universities and estates have invested mil- 
lions in these bonds without loss. ey h e 

Here is a good way for the inexperienced investor to start: Let 
him select the bond of a prosperous and established municipality and ; 
he has the assurance first that his principal will be safe, second, that R b D ] ] C 
he will receive a steady and regular income, and third, that he is as- O e€ Tt t O a Tr O e 
sisting in building up his community. 

The purchaser of municipal bonds puts men and women to work, 
brings good roads to our doors, builds schools and playgrounds for 
our children. He makes possible our parks, our great civic buildings, 
our harbors, and other public enterprises. 

But not alone in municpal bonds is there safety for the inexperi- 
enced investor. Selected foreign government bonds, good railroad 
bonds, public utility bonds and the bonds of great industrial enterprises 
offer ready and acceptable means for the thrifty use of surplus funds. 
But here the difficulty of choosing the good bond becomes greater. 

Just as the inexperienced farmer will do well to seek the advice of 
those who have made a specialty of farming, so the inexperienced 
investor will do well to consult the established bond house. If you 
are not acquainted with such an institution ask your banker to recom- 
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A reputable bond house examines carefully the bonds which it | 
sells; places its own money in the securities it offers for ale. Ond | Y °° nn eee anne 
great national institution spends over a quarter of a million dollars 
annually in investigating the bonds it offers its clients. 
“We do not believe in taking chances with other people’s money— 
or with our own”, reads one of its advertisements. 


Institutions of this character will spend as much time with a small ates } 
investor as with their largest client, for they realize that in establish- wNiZy, 
ing an army of thousands of small investors throughout the country Soler 
lies the future prosperity not only of the investment bond business 
but of the nation. The savings of small investors will build our capi- 
tals, our railroads, our light and power plants, our great industrial 
enterprises. 
This is wonderfully good investment advice. It points the way 
to OPPORTUNITY, PROSPERITY, HAPPINESS! 
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Will Californians set the pace? x ” 
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The Newer Justice 


By Louis Bartlett, Mayor of Berkeley 


“When Joseph Choate made his argument in the Income Tax 
Cases in 1884, he correctly gave the prevalent view when he said that a 
fundamental object of the law was the preservation of the rights of 
private property. This system exalts property and lowers the value 


of the person. In the last quarter of the last century and even in the }. 


first decade of this, it was the commonly accepted theory of promoting 
justice. An extreme case of this, was the decision by Justice Field, 
which is still the law of this state that a woman is not entitled to a 
divorce for failure to provide, even though her husband has contri- 
buted nothing to her support, if in the meantime she has earned a 
living for herself. For her earnings are community property over 
which the husband has control, and if he allows her to keep them and 
live off of them, he is supporting her! We still have among us the 
strict and upright judge who keeps himself aloof from what happens 
around him and who decides each case in the cold and pure light of 
the law. His conscience is always clear; and he retires each night 
serene in the knowledge of duty well done, first looking under the 
bed to make sure that no idea of social betterment lurks there to 
disturb his peaceful slumbers. 

“Within the last few years a tendency has become manifest to in- 
quire whether this strict insistence upon the rights of property and 
contract does really promote justice. We are turning toward moral 
ideas ; but this time moral ideas have taken on a new form. The social 
sciences are teaching us the interdependence of all people in the com- 
munity, and that the enforcement of a contractual right may work 
an injury upon the community. The old theory of freedom of con- 
tract is found to be practically false. A man working for a mining 
company, the sole employer in a given locality, is theoretically free 
to accept employment on the terms offered; but practically there is no 
such freedom. Starvation is the alternative accepting a job on the 
company’s terms. The law is therefore stepping in with the idea of 
controlling this situation, and the so called freedom to contract is 
being taken away by such laws as minimum wage laws; abolition of 
the company stores; acts requiring payment in money at stated inter- 
vals; allowing certain property to be exempt from execution, etc. It 
is being seen more and more clearly that the community as a whole 
is interested in the welfare of each individual and that as the con- 
dition of one class improves the condition of the entire community is 
bettered. We have not gone very far along this road, but the depend- 
ence of all upon each is being more clearly recognized each day. We 
see that causes operating injuriously to one class in the community 
will presently affect all. I learned that lesson some years ago, for 
when my wife has indigestion I get a pill, on the sound theory that 
having eaten the same things, the indigestion, unless checked, will 
come sooner or later. : 

“The change that is taking place in juristic thought today is in the 
direction of recognizing that one purpose of the law is to aid in satis- 
fying reasonable human wants. 

“The Roman law writer Ulpian expressed it rather well in the 
phrase “justice is the constant and perpetual desire to give every man 
his due”. If we understand the expression “his due” to mean the 
satisfaction of his reasonable wants, due regard being had of course 
to its effect upon the reasonable wants of other individuals, we get a 
definition more nearly in accord with present day thought. 

“Justice has been thought of largely in the past tense. If a man 
were injured through the negligence of a common carrier a judgment 
in such amount as the jury considered a fair compensation for the 
injury was supposed to do justice to the injured man. But in practice 
this is not so. The injured person first of all has to employ an attor- 
ney, so that from a third to a half of what he receives goes for ex- 
penses of litigation; besides this, a large part of his own time goes 
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in the prosecution of the case, so that he only receives from a half to 
1 two-thirds of a fair amount of money for the injury, and no compensa- 
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tion for his own time devoted to getting it. The strain under which 
he labors during the period of litigation probably unfits him for re- 
habilitating himself and fitting himself for a new occupation. The 
long delay before receiving his money may force his young children 
to earn a living instead of completing their educations, and fitting 
themselves for a better and more useful position in life. It is evident 
that this law of damages does not in any sense bring about a just re- 
sult, either to the man himself or to his children from whom oppor- 
tunity has been taken. This law is seen to be a failure in a social 
sense. It does not give the injured man “his due” nor does it afford 
a satisfaction for his reasonable wants. It takes the facts as of the 
date of the injury and does not consider the daily change in circum- 
stances that occurs to every human being and those who are dependent 
upon him or who have relations with him. 

“The modern idea of justice regards life as a growing organism, 
constantly changing its form, and endeavors to mold the course of the 
future as well as to pass judgment on the past. 

“The illustration brings home to us very forcibly that justice is 

“not merely the enforcement of rights by the courts. It is not a matter 
of merely remedying past conduct nor of redressing wrongs that have 
been committed. It should consist rather in so ordering life that in- 
juries do not occur. 

“The labor union movement, which has been groping its way for 
many decades, is largely responsible for the change that has come in 
our conception of justice. It arose, or became powerful, when we 
were making a god of property and contract rights; when the theory 
that men are free to contract as they will was pushed to such an ex- 


treme that it threatened the welfare of the race. Sweatshops, work- ’ 


ing women and children long hours, sapping their vitality, denying 
them leisure and opportunity for education and advancement, were 
the normal things under the old theory of freedom of contract. Now 
we see that this principle, like all principles of law, must be modified 
in the social interest. Whenever rights of property or contract are 
seen to work harm, instead of good, a change has been, or will be 
made in the direction of giving every man “his due”, or permitting 
him to satisfy his reasonable wants, without interfering with a like 
privilege in his neighbor. 

“Laws regulating child labor, the hours and conditions of labor; 
requiring the wife to join in the disposition of community property, 
are instances of the invasion of the one-time sacred right of contract 
that will at once occur to us; and tenement house laws, building codes, 
the prevention of spite fences, etc. are examples of limitation in the 
use of property that are becoming yearly more frequent. 

“One of the fundamental difficulties in adjusting the conflict be- 
tween capital and labor, is the insistence, by capital on the supremacy 
of property and contract rights; while labor urges that these should 
be limited and modified in the social interest. Labor is gradually 
making headway; and that headway will be much accelerated. by the 
growing knowledge that what is in the social interest is also good 
business, and productive of dividends, Employment, in properly 
lighted, heated and ventilated buildings, and with reasonable hours 
of work, pays better than work in sweatshops. 

“Here in this country Big Busines is awakening to the advantage 
of justice in its dealings with its employees and the public. It has 
taken a century and a half to assimilate Franklin’s proverb ‘honesty 
is the best policy’ and it may be another generation or two before it 
is generally acted on. But it is making headway. It is no longer 
hard to prepare for the hereafter while conducting a successful busi- 
ness. But the point is that we are becoming social-minded. 
We see that the opportunities and welfare of each of us depend in 
large part upon the welfare of others. That in order to satisfy our 
own reasonable wants—in other words—to get justice, we must at 
the same time create conditions that will satisfy the reasonable wants 
of others. And insofar as our courts fail to accomplish this, they 
should be and are being modified, and supplemented by other agencies 
that will, in time, really be an expression of a ‘constant and perpetual 
desire to give each man his due’.” 
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Packers Blamed for Race Riots 


To disrupt the trade union movement, meat packers started the 
recent race riots which resulted in the death and injury of several 
hundred persons. 

This charge is made in a proclamation issued by the officers of the 
| Chicago Federation of Labor. 

: With the issuance of the proclamation over 40,000 stockyards 
employees suspended work to compel the authorities to withdraw 
soldiers, policemen and guards.from the stockyards vicinity. The 
workers declare they have no objection to working with colored work- 
ers, who will join the trade union movement if let alone. ‘ 

In their proclamation, the officers of the Federation of Labor say: 

“The profiteering meat packers of Chicago are responsible for the 
race riots that have disgraced the city. 

“Ever since organized labor first started to unite the stockyards 
employees, the packers have fought these efforts of the workers with 
every weapon at their command. 

“Discriminating against union men, they have fired them and hired 
non-union men in their places. In recent years their principal recruit- 
ing points for non-union workers have been in the South, and non- 
union colored workers have been brought here in great numbers just 
as they are being brought here now by the railroads—or were up to 
the outbreak of the race riots. 

“Organized labor has no quarrel with the colored worker. Work- 
ers, white and black, are fighting the same battle. The unions met the 
action of the packers by starting to organize the colored workers. 

“As soon as this work commenced, the packers started to fight 
the unions with foul tactics.' They subsidized negro politicians and 
negro preachers and sent them out among the colored men and women 
to induce them not to join the unions. 

“Their purpose in this, which during the last several weeks has 
borne bitter fruit, was to play upon race prejudice and create dissen- 
sion between whites and blacks, which would prevent the colored 
workers from joining the unions and prejudice the white workers 
against them for that reason. Notwithstanding their efforts, the col- 
ored workers came into the union in large numbers. 

“Squads of union organizers held street corner meetings as the 
workers left the yards. The packers called on Captain Caughlin of 
the stockyards station for mounted police to break up these meetings, 
and Captain Caughlin, tool of the packers, sent his bluecoats there to 
ride down the men who gathered to listen to the speakers. This caused 
a strike of stockyards workers until the federation officials and the 
officials of the Stockyards Labor Council stepped in and secured the 
transfer of Captain Caughlin away from the yards and the cessation 
of this cossack practice. 

“The union planned a gigantic mass meeting and demonstration to 
take place Sunday, July 6th, at which white and black workers were 
to parade together throughout’ the stockyards district and gather to 
hear speakers in a public playground. 

“On the last day before this event, the packers called upon the 
police and said they had information that the negroes were arming to 
assault the whites and they wanted the parade permit revoked—at 
least they wanted the negroes and whites to march separately. 

“Ts not their purpose clear? 

“They succeeded in having the whites and negroes separated into 
two parades, instead of letting them march together. This was done, 
but ‘the marchers in the two parades merged into one audience at the 
playground to hear the speakers. And there they fraternized peace- 
fully and cordially—united workers. 

“At every opportunity the packers and their hirelings fanned the 
fires of race prejudice and the fires of ,prejudice between strikebreak- 
ers and organized workers, hoping for the day to arrive when union 
white men would refuse to work beside unorganized colored men, so 
that the union men, white and black, could be discharged and non- 
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union workers, white and black, put in their places, until the spark 
came that ignited the tinder piled by the packers and the race riots 
ensnied. 

“The only thing that saved the city from becoming a shambles was 
organized labof.’ Night and day the officials of the Stockyards Labor 
Council toiled and fought to hold in check the forces of organized 
labor—to show them that the situation was the result of exploitation 
of white and black workers alike by the criminals of big business and 
to prevent workers from assaulting other workers. 

“Tt stands to the credit of the union workers of Chicago that 
neither black nor white union men participated in the rioting, despite 
the lying accounts published daily by the kept press, bought body and 
soul by the advertisements of the packers and other crooks of big 
business. 

“The white union men of the city did not fall for the game of the 
packers. The colored union men also refused to be misled into vio- 
lence, and cast their influence on the side of those of their race that 
actively participated in the disorder. 

“The rioting: subsided and then some one fired the homes of hun- 
dreds of white workers back of the yards and these homes were burned 
to the ground. The newspapers and police, jointly tools of the pack- 
ers, tried to convince the citizens that colored workers had set fire to 
these homes. 

“Why ? 

“It is perfectly obvious that the criminals that played race against 
race until blood flowed in the streets of our city, had carried their 
work further and made this last effort to inflame the Polish and Lith- 
uanian white stockyards workers against the colored workers.” 

To support their charges, these organizzed workers say that while 
public officials and the packers were talking for five days during the 
riots about this problem, the men who knew the most about the prob- 
lem were not consulted. The acknowledged leader of honest and in- 
telligent negroes was ignored, as was Judge Alschuler, who has con- 
ferred with the stockyards workers for many months in his capacity 
as arbitrator. No officer of union labor, either white or black, was 
asked for advice. 
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EDITOR FACES FACTS 


The editor of the Philadelphia North American is not fooling 
himself in discussing the railroad workers’ solution of the railroad 
question. He is against the plan, but he tells his readers “to contem- 
plate certain sobering facts” and to awaken to the formidable charac- 
ter of the power of these workers, their discipline, their unity, their 
complete program, and to the fact that they can make a logical appeal 
to the public for its support. 

The editor makes a strong case for the workers in this declaration: 

“The case of the railroads suffers from the fact that ‘the people to 
a great degree have lost faith in them, have come to believe that they 
are run not in the interest of the public, but in the interest of Wall 
street and the investment bankers. Furthermore, there is widespread 
belief that railroad capitalization is heavily watered, with a consequent 
burden upon the public.” 
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The League of Nations must be accepted as it 
is or a very long delay will.result in the estab- 
lishing of peace. If the United States insists on 
interpretations and reservations every one of the 
other twenty-five nations can insist upon the 
same privilege and’ the result would be more 
conferences covering from six: months to a year. 
The document is not perfect, but it is nearly so 
as can be reasonably hoped for under the circum- 
stances, so many different parties being inter- 
ested. It can be improved as we go along. The 
important thing is now to make a start in the 
right direction, and every wind that blows seems 
to carry the demand of the American people that 
the treaty be ratified without amendment and 
without delay. 
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The volume of advertising in the last few 
months, through the United States as a whole, 
has been unprecedented. Statistics collected 
from a number of sources show that greater use 
of advertising is being made than ever before. 
The Information and Education Service of the 
Department of Labor commends heartily the 
present use of advertising as a most ‘patriotic 
public service. During the war the department 
and other governmental agencies were com- 
pelled to ask people not to buy anything not ac- 
tually essential, because the war had to go on, 
but now, when it is of the greatest importance 
that the wheels of industry start running smooth- 
ly, advertising and buying are the processes 
most necessary to start them. By adver- 
tising extensively the seller informs his market 
what goods can be bought to advantage. By 
careful reading of the advertisement the pur- 
chaser is enabled to choose discriminatingly, in 
order that his own needs may be best met and in 
order that his money may be utilized to best pur- 
poses. The Information Service is doing what 
it can to co-operate with newspapers, advertisers, 
and the consuming public, in order that the in- 
terests of all three may be served through the 
stimulation of advertising. It is the view of de- 
partment officials that the effect of the adver- 
tising already published has been marked in aid- 
ing the restoration of business to normal, and 
that through the consistent use of advertising 
much can be done to, achieve national prosper; 
ity. The advertisers in the Labor Clarion are, 
therefore, not only. co-operating with your paper, 
but with the Government as well, and we be- 
speak for them a full meed of patronage. 
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Immigration and Americanization 


If there is any one lesson that the great world war taught the American 
people more than any other that is that this country cannot continue with safety 
to itself to permit the influx of unlimited numbers from all parts of the world 
without regard to the habits and ideals they bring with them. Immigration 
must be limited to the number that can properly be assimilated. That is only 
so many must be admitted as can~be trained and developed as Americans. On 
the adoption of a policy of this kind depends the present safety and future 
security of the Republic. 

The old idea of the melting pot must be set aside as a fallacy. The popula- 
tion of the United States is made up of all the races of ‘the world and in many 
instances these people have not changed in the slightest degree their character- 
istics, customs, purposes and ideals since coming to this country. The war 
demonstrated that the sympathy of the immigrant almost invariably went to 
the country from which he came, even if that sympathy went against the United 
States. That is, this was demonstrated to be true of-those who lived in this 
country without becoming Americanized by learning the purposes and ideals 
which brought this Republic into existence. The one idea of most immigrants 
of this character has been to benefit themselves in a material way by coming 
here and without any purpose to assist the progress of humanity and the de- 
velopment of democratic institutions. 

Until those already here have been Americanized and brought to a point 
where they, feel that they owe allegiance to no country but this in the hour of 
crisis there must be rigid restriction. Now is the opportune time to establish 
such a policy because there are very few foreigners coming here and no great 
complaint will result if we decide in the future to take them in only so fast as 
we can develop them along the lines of our ideals and purposes. Democracy 
can only be successfully maintained by the population being fit for self-govern- 
ment and vast numbers have been admitted to this country and to citizenship 
in it in the past who were wholly unfit to bear the responsibilities that citizen- 
ship in a country like ours imposes. Just before the war broke out we were 
taking in immigrants at the rate of about 100,000 per month, and had not the 
war cut it off it would have been only a short time until the affairs of the 
country would be absolutely dominated by those born elsewhere. While some 
of the foreigners entered almost immediately into the spirit that guides the 
country in its affairs, many others did not, and the unhealthy effect of this con- 
dition of affairs was beginning to be plainly felt. This caused many native- 
born Americans to determine upon a policy which would insure that in the future 
the great mass of citizens should be those of American birth, or at any rate 
that the majority of citizens should always be of native origin in order to insure 
the proper working out of the scheme of government the founders of the Nation 
had in mind when they established the American Republic. 

Those who have suffered most through practically unlimited immigration 
have been the wage workers, because the foreigner coming in here is never very 
familiar with our customs and standards of life and is, therefore, easily vic- 
timized by those who desire to profit by lower standards of existence in our 
industrial population. Therefore, the wage worker was one of the first to see 
the danger to our institutions which was wrapped up in the policy of unrestricted 
and unregulated immigration and began agitation looking to a curbing of the 
inflow. The American Federation of Labor struggled for years to have the 
literacy test adopted, to have contract labor laws placed on our statute books 
and in other ways bring about limitation of immigration. 

Other large elements of our population, at the outbreak of the great war, 
became alarmed at what at that time was commonly termed hyphenism and 
which clearly demonstrated the extent of the feeling of dual allegiance which 
prevailed here. 

_ There can be no question but what the biggest issue before the American 
people right now is that of Americanization of the foreigners already here and 
the limitation of immigration in the future. 
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{ FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 


Great numbers hastily organized are usually 
imbued with enthusiasm necessary for temporary 
success. But, without discipline, experienced 
leadership, and financial resources, they consti- 
tute in many instances a source of weakness in 
place of real strength. The organization which 
grows slowly and gradually has more staying 
power in the long run than that of quick growth. 

ee 

This was Lincoln’s exordium to his Peoria 
Speech, in the famous debate with Douglas: 
“I do not rise to speak now, if I can stipulate 
with the audience to meet me here at half pasr 
six or seven o’clock. It is now several minutes 
past five, and Judge Douglas has spoken over 
three hours. If you hear me at all, I wish you 
to hear me through. It will take me as long as 
it has taken him. That will carry us beyond 
eight o’clock at night. Now, every one of you 
who can remain that long can just as well get 
his supper, meet me at seven, and remain an 
hour or two later. The judge has already in- 
formed you that he is to have an hour to reply to 
me. I doubt not but you have been a little sur- 
prised to learn that I have consented to give one 
of his high reputation and known ability this 
advantage of me. Indeed, my consenting to it, 
though reluctant, was not wholly unselfish, for 
I suspected, if it were understood that the judge 
were entirely done, you Democrats would leave 
and not hear me; but by giving him the close 
I felt confident you would stay for the fun of 
hearing him skin me.” 

2 

Passing the buck is the great American sport. 
Whether we realize it or not, when things go 
wrong, we instinctively hoist the moral unbrella 
and let responsibility drip on some one else. So 
fast and so constantly does the buck pass that 
often it is necessary to put castors on it to avoid 
scratching the furniture. It only takes the 
words, “Why didn’t you?” to start it on its merry 
round. That question is answered every day in a 
thousand ways, with every word in them point- 
ing at some one else. You’d think “It was my 
fault” was not in the dictionary. But you can- 
not pass the buck to yourself. When you sit 
down and put the question up to your own con- 
sciousness you cannot shift responsibility to some 
one else. You know you are to blame. You may 
deceive others, but it is useless to fool yourself. 
If you fail to seize an opportunity for advance- 
ment you are going to have to answer to your- 
self the question, “Did I have the funds to grasp 
the chance?” If you encounter sickness and the 
necessity for physicians and medicines confronts 
you, you must tell yourself frankly whether you 
have provided the money to meet such an emer- 
gency. If you are out of a job and have diffi- 
culty in getting another, you must show your- 
self whether the money to tide you over is there. 
When the future of your family and those de- 
pendent on you stares you in the face you must 
reply to the query, “What is to become of them 
when the embalming fluid is sloshing around my 
veins?” War Savings Stamps and Treasury Sav- 
ings Certificates are the answers to those ques- 
tions, the satisfactory answers.- When you have 
them you do not have to pass the buck either to 
others or to yourself. Safe, sure and profitable, 
they are the ideal protection against the unfore- 
seen. They insure you against loss through the 
guarantee of the greatest financial institution in 
the world, the United States. They bring sure 
and ample profit. They can be converted into 
cash without difficulty or question at a profit 
when opportunity or need demands. When you 
have them you retire from the buck passers’ 
brigade. 
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“What's this stuff?” 

“Mock-turtle soup, sah.” 

“Well, tell that chef of yours he has carried 
his mockery too far.”—Detroit Free Press. 


While wealth will not buy happiness, it will 


purchase an imitation that is calculated to de- | 


ceive anybody but an expert—Border Cities 
Star. 

Eve—Adam, darling? 

Adam—What is it, Eve, dearest? 

Eve—If you had had ‘but one rib, would you 
have given it up for me?—Life. 


He—-My dear, I can’t afford to buy you that 
hat. 

She—Still, you’d save money if you did. 

He—How do you make that out? 

She—Because I shall fret myself ill if I don’t 
get it, and you know what doctors’ bills are!— 
Tit-Bits. 3 

“Well! well!” exclaimed Mrs. Talker, looking 
up from the morning paper. “Boots and shoes 
should be getting much cheaper now. Here’s a 
paragraph that states that they are being made 
from all sorts of skins, even rat skins;” and then, 
trying to be funny, she added, “I wonder what 
they do with banana and orange skins?” 

“Oh, my dear,” replied her husband, “they 
make slippers!”—Tit-Bits. 


A sergeant was so much given to using bad 
language on the parade ground that some of the 
men complained and the C. O. interviewed him, 
and told him not to let it happen again: 

The following morning the sergeant was in 
charge of a very ragged squad, and after keeping 
silence for a considerable time, he eventually 
burst out with: 

“Bless you, my pretty dears; you know what 
I mean.”. 


A doctor came up to a patient in a lunatic asy- 
lum, slapped him on the back, and said: “Well, 
old man, you’re all right. You can run along 
and write your folk that you’ll be back home in 
two weeks as good as new.” 

The patient went off gaily to write his letter. 
He had it finished and sealed, but as he was 
about to affix the stamp the latter slipped 
through his fingers to the floor, alighted on the 
back of a cockroach that was passing, and stuck. 
The patient hadn’t seen the cockroach. What he 
did see was his escaped postage stamp zigzag- 
ging aimlessly across the floor, and following a 
crooked trail up the wall and across the ceiling. 

In depressed silence he tore up the letter that 
he had just written and dropped the pieces on 
the floor. 

“Two weeks!” he said. “I won’t be out of 
here in three years.”—Tit-Bits. 


A venerable justice sat in the place of honor 
at a reception. As a young lady of dazzling 
charms walked past he exclaimed almost involun- 
tarily: “What a beautiful girl!” 

The young woman overheard the justice’s 
compliment, turned and gave him a radiant smile. 
“What an excellent judge!” she said. 


Yells from the nursery brought the mother, 
who found baby gleefully pulling Billy’s curls. 

“Never mind, darling,” she comforted. “Baby 
doesn’t know how it hurts.” 

Half an hour later wild shrieks from the baby 
made her run again to the nursery. 

“Why, Billy,” she cried, “what is the matter 
with baby?” : 

“Nothing, mother,” said Billy, calmly; “only 
now he knows.”—Tit-Bits. 
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| MISCELLANEOUS 


WE COULD BE SMARTER. 

The two stupidest nations! 

No! Not Russia and Germany! 

But Great Britain and the United States! 

Now, what do you think about that? You 
don’t believe it? They are the most enlightened 
nations? 

They are and they are not! 

In some things, yes! In one great vital essen- 
tial of these vital times, no! 

For Great Britain and the United States are 
embarking upon the most colossal world com- 
petition in all history with the wrong kind of 
equipment! ‘ 

They are tackling world trade with the wrong 
tools! 

Two hundred and twelve nations and countries 
are doing business together under the simple, 
practical and universally understood metric sys- 
tem. P 

Two nations are attempting to do business 
with the 212 under the old-fashioned, cumber- 
some, obsolete German system. , 

These two old-fashioned, behind-the-times, 
dozing nations are Great Britain and the United 
States! ; 

And the system they are using was discarded 
as worthless by Germany half a century ago! 

Think of the irony of it: An Englishman, 
James Watt, in 1783 gives the world the logical, 
decimal system of measurement which Germany 
adopts to her tremendous acceleration in com- 
merce and power and enrichment by billions of 
dollars. 

‘It is under this tremendous handicap that the 
Unitéd States enters world trade. In all her 
dealings with the Orient, Oceania, Latin Amer- 
ica and the remainder of the world outside of 
British possessions this country must do business 
with two sets of measurements—the metric, to 
satisfy her customers; the German, to humor the 
obstinacy of her own manufacturers. But that 
obstinacy is calculated to cost those manufac- 
turers tens of millions of dollars annually in 
lost time and lost orders. 

a 

Every Labor Day the American Federation of 
Labor finds itself a little closer to its goal than 
on the previous year, yet there are those who 
attempt to persuade the workers that they are 
not making any progress. The purpose of such 
assertions is always that of leading the toilers 
into the camp of some dreamy band or other, 
but the dreamers meet with very little success 
in this grand old country of ours. Here the 


workers know a good thing when they see it and . 


they recognize the American labor movement as 
the best the world has ever produced. 
i) 

No dyed-in-the-wool Bolshevist has time to 
spend in trying to work out a solution of the in- 
tricate problems which confront us in a practical 
way. It is much easier to make bold and brazen 
assertions as to the manner of solving our prob- 
lems without any regard for whether the state- 
ments are true or false. Advocates of visionary 
doctrines always figure that persons capable of 
being influenced by them are only those who 
will not take the trouble to carefully analyze any 
proposition presented to them. Therefore, it is 
not essential that their theories be capable. of 
standing analysis. It is because of this fact 
that some of these geniuses can, in the twinkling 
of an eye, solve problems which have engaged the 
attention of the world’s best minds for years in 
fruitless efforts to untangle the webs of difficulty. 
Nothing is hard or impossible for a Bolshevist. 
He will frankly and modestly admit as much 
himself. 
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Ownership of Railroads 


Address of Glenn E. Plumb Before the Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, Atlantic 
é City, June 10, 1919. 


Mr. Chairman, and you men upon whom rests the hope of man- 
kind: I am very glad of this opportunity to explain to you the plan 
which has been endorsed by all of the organized employees of the 
railroads, and in addition has received a very large endorsement 


from organizations representing men outside of the railroad employ- , 


ment. Today is particularly the day of all days when human rights 
are coming to the foreground and beginning to demand full recog- 
nition at the hands of those who for so long a time have monopolized 
control of our industries. 

We have developed a plan for the reorganization of the railroads 
which recognizes these human rights, which are equal; they cannot 
be measured in dollars and cents; there is no financial standard by 
which you can measure the interests of the employee and set it off 
against the interest of the public, or by which these two interests can 
be compared with the interest of the capital and measured in dollars 
and cents. The interest of. the wage earner and the interest of the 
public are human interests and not dollar interests. We have at- 
tempted to devise a plan which brought these various interests into 
sympathy, gave to each one its equal voice of authority, and gave to 
each its share in the responsibility for the conduct of this great in- 
dustry. 

The railroad intlustry is peculiarly a national issue; it is not con- 
fined to any one locality or to any one industry. The products of 
every farm, of every mine, of every factory, of every form of pro- 
duction must pass over these railways before they can reach the con- 
sumer, and either the producer or consumer pays the cost of that 
transportation. Therefore it is an issue which reaches the farthest 
corners of this Nation. It is an issue that is present in every family, 
in every factory, in every great center, and in the farthest hamlet. 

We have designed our plan along lines which recognize these 
various interests, and before I attempt to explain the plan I want to 
take just-a few minutes 'to define clearly to you what we have deemed 
to be the interests of these corporations in the railroads. There is a 
vast public misunderstanding as to the extent of these interests. This 
misunderstanding has been fostered through generations of usurpa- 
tion of privilege and an education.among all of our people to con- 
sider railroads as merely private property. To get an understanding 
of the relation of these interests to the public I want to announce 
just a few simple, recognized principles, and from that will come a 
clear recognition of the pian which we present. 

First, railroads are public highways; we all recognize that; that 
needs no definition. Public highways are matters purely of public 
concern. There can be no private interest in a public highway except 
that which has been granted by the people. And all that did not pass 
by grant into the hands of private owners remains a part of the pub- 
lic domain retained for the public benefit. You have frequently heard 
it said that railroads are private property retained for public use. 
Railroads are public property in which the public has granted certain 
restricted private rights; and it is only the right measured by the 
grant which has passed into private property; all the rest is retained 
as the public interest in these highways. 

Now, how are we to determine what has become private property? 
By studying the charter of the corporation which has received the 
grant. And when we look at these charters we find many restrictions 
on the rights which have been granted. First, you will find this uni- 
versal restriction, that property can be acquired by these corporations 
only for the purpose of operating a public highway, and for no other 
purpose whatsoever. Secondly, you will find the old principle of the 
common law restricting ‘the powers of corporations written into the 
constitutions of twenty-six states, and written into the statutes of 
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most of the others. It is a provision that has long been overlooked 
and with which the great multitude of the people are entirely un- 
familiar. Illinois was the first state to embody this in its constitution 
in these words: 

“No railroad corporation shall issue its stock or bonds except for 
money, labor or property actually received and applied to the pur- 
poses for which the corporation was created. Any stock dividend or 
other fictitious increase of capital stock or indebtedness shall be void.” 

Can you imagine stronger language than that to protect the peo- 
ple from the usurpations of inflated capital? And yet, in the fifty 
years since that provision was written into the constitution of the 
State of Illinois and from that state carried into the constitutions 
of twenty-six other states, that principle has never been urged in 
protection of the public right until the four railway brotherhoods 
presented it to the Interstate Commerce Commission in the valuation 
proceedings now pending. 

Coupled with that provision is another constitutional provision 
which merely states an inherent power of government but does not 
create it, and that is this. that the state retains the right to regulate 
the rates and charges for transportation and to prescribe maximum 
rates to prevent extortion and discrimination. And that has been con- 
strued ‘to mean, in connection with the preceding provision, by the 
Supreme Court of the State of Illinois, that the state in regulating 
rates and charges had the power to prescribe any rate which did not 
deprive the corporation either of its investment or of a fair return 
upon that investment. An investment has been defined by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States to mean the amount of money 
actually put at the service of the public. Coupled with that is the 
requirement of these corporations that they maintain this property. 

And again, the Supreme Court has said that that means that they 
must expend such moneys out of their revenues as would preserve 
the integrity of the original investment, and if they failed to make 
such expenditures for maintenance it was equivalent to a withdrawal 
of investment. So that the right which these corporations had 
granted to them was merely the right to own and operate these prop- 
erties and to charge such fares as would give them a return upon 
their actual investment. And all over and above that was a right 
which the people had maintained for themselves. 

Now, see how these rights have been disregarded. The railroads 
today show a property investment account of upwards of nineteen 
billion dollars, with a surplus of three and one-half billion dollars 
accumulated out of the earnings, but we find them demanding of 
Congress at this time that the people guarantee them a minimum of 
six per cent on their property investment account, The property 
investment includes the par value of every investment now outstand- 
ing. Doubtless they are over-capitalized six to eight billion dollars, 
and upon that fictitious valuation they are asking your representatives 
in Congress to fix their returns. That means an attempt to exact 
from you in the cost of transportation half a billion dollars a year for 
which they can show no title. 

Therefore we begin with a valuation based upon the determination 
of the amount of money which they have placed at our service. We 
provide for our plan for the immediate acquisition of all of these 
Properties by the Government. To make it a lawful acquisition we 
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must at the same time provide a forum that shall determine the 
amount of compensation to be paid, and that must be based upon the 
value of the rights which have been granted, not the rights which 
have been retained. We authorize the Secretary of the Treasury, 
when that amount has been determined in each individual case, to 
issue Government bonds in like amount and at the lowest obtainable 
rate of interest to pay for such a finding after it has been judicially 
approved by the Supreme Court. When that step is taken we have 
governmental ownership, but I want you to distinguish clearly be- 
tween government ownership and government operation, because we 
make that distinction. By the acquisition of these railroads by sub- 
stituting government bonds for the outstanding investments we elimi- 
nate by this plan private capital. The holders of the securities are 
placed in a status that is fixed. It is not within the power of Congress 
to increase the amount of their claim or their returns; consequently 
Congress and the legislative bodies will not be beseiged by the rep- 
resentatives of capital to grant them further privileges. Capital is 
not represented by the obligations of the government, and a saving 
in fixed charges would be occasioned, first by a reduction of- the 
eighteen billion dollars, the amount actually invested, and second 
by the reduction in interest charge which a government security 
affords over a private security. Also the holders of these securities 
are no longer interested to monopolize the management of these 
properties. They are disinterested spectators. And management 
also becomes as clearly disassociated from capitalistic control as do 
the legislative bodies. However, management remains, and manage- 
ment must be placed in the hands of men who know how to conduct 
this industry. 

And remember, all the time that I am discussing management 
from this time forth-it is a management released from the dictator- 
ship of Wall Street. We provide for management in this fashion. 
We ask this government, we ask tthe people of this government, to 
create a corporation for public service, not for private profit. That 
corporation must be composed of a body of men; therefore we 
say it shall consist, first of the board of directors; second, of all offi- 
cial employees; and third of all classified employees. The board of 
directors shall have control of this corporation. We suggest that 
that board of directors be made up in this manner: that the President 
shall appoint one-third of the board, that third shall represent the 
public interest; that the classified employees representing the wage 
earners, shall appoint one-third; and that the official employees, rep- 
resenting management, shall appoint one-third. This board of di- 
rectors shall then, in its legislative capacity, have control of the oper- 
ations of this corporation. Having created the corporation we au- 
thorize a lease by the government to the corporation of all the trans- 
portation systems which the government has acquired. By this lease 
the corporation is obliged to pay for that out of revenue, first its 
operating expenses, including such sums for maintenance and re- 
newals as the Interstate Commerce Commission may determine from 
time to time to maintain the integrity of the investment. That is 
something that has never been done heretofore, as you railroad men 
well know. 

After meeting these operating expenses the corporation must 
then pay the interest on the outstanding bonds. After having paid 
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that interest it must provide for a sinking fund to retire these bonds, 
and after it has done that then what is left represents what formerly 
was used for dividends on stock. But now we do not declare divi- 
dends on the securities; we declare one-half of that dividend to the 
public and the other half to the operating corporation, and the oper- 
ating corporation is to distribute that fund as a dividend on the 
wages of its employees. We must-provide some limit on these divi- 


dends, otherwise the employees would have the public at their mercy, 


and the public has a basic interest in this industry. 

We provide that when the amount received by the public as divi- 
dends equals or exceeds five per cent of the gross operating revenues 
there will then be a reduction in freight rates and transportation 
charges sufficient to absorb that proportion of the profits. You 
might think that would reduce your earnings. It might have a tend- 
ency to do so, but every reduction in the cost of transportation is 
immediately followed by an increase in industrial activity, just as 
every rise in the price of transportation is accompanied by a decrease 
in industrial activity. As soon as the rates are decreased there is a 
greater flow of traffic. At the same time you have furnished the 
government hundreds of millions of dollars to be spent in extensions 
and improvements which increase your earning power but do not 
increase fixed charges, again bringing your level of profits back. . At 
the same time you have furnished the government with a sinking 
fund to pay outstanding indebtedness. The natural result of this 
proposition will be that in time all charges on capital will be elimi- 
nated from the operating expense and the cost of transportation. 

Now, there is the short mechanical outline of this device, with 
every tendency seeking to establish lower levels of cost and with the 
wage earner secured in that share of the profits which he produces 
that he is entitled to receive. But if this were all there were in the 
plan I don’t believe I would be interested in it. It is because there 
is a spirit back of it, there is a soul in this plan; there is the spirit 
of the day which restores to every individual his opportunity for 
development. 

. They say we cannot have efficiency without competition. Why, 
you men know that under the old condition competition existed only 
to increase profits, not to increase efficiency. The public benefit re- 
sulting from competition was a mere by-product of this play for 
profits. It was not the purpose of the system, it was a waste product. 
And you know that the cost of competition undoubtedly exceeded 
the benefit.. Competition is merely an attempt of one party engaged 
in a transaction to get more profit away from another party, and for 
every private benefit resulting from public competition there is a 
corresponding private loss. 

Who was interested in competition? The man who benefited by 
it, the man who received a little greater compensation because he 
carried on this system of grabbing from another. Now, you know 
that only a few men at the top of this system got any more money 
because of the drive of the competitive system. They were actuated 
by the hope of increasing their gains, but all men below those few 
were driven to competition by fear, fear that they would lose their 
jobs if they did not produce more profit for another, or fear that 
their position the next day would be worse than it was then. Why, 
men, fear is the poorest incentive on earth upon which you may build 
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efficiency. The man who fears conceals ‘the defects; he does not 
seek to overcome them. Hope is the inspiration of free men; fear 
is the incentive of slaves. We would have this inspiration, this glori- 
ous hope of free men, extended to every man in the employ from 
the president of this great corporation down to the humblest office 
boy ; we would have them all know that they shared in the profits of 
their own efficiency and in the efficiency of all. We would have 
every employee know that the road was open to him clear to the top 
if he could earn it, and that there was no power in existence that 
could stay his progress if his service was worthy of that reward. 
Why, with such an incentive what efficiencies could we accomplish, 
what economies could we make, what services could we render! 

And the public, the great body of people who must pay this 
cost, would then know with assurance that they were not paying 
more than was necessary to operate these properties and to procure 
the assistance of every employee. Instead of being the servants of 
a system the two million and more employees on these railroads can 
be made the most efficient arm of service for the people of the coun- 
try the world has ever seen, if you give them authority and respon- 
sibility. Without authority and responsibility they are merely 
automatons. There is no spiritual uplift in their work—there is no 
reason why there should be. But with this right restored to them 
they become really an army for the service of mankind and assured 
of the reward which that service demands. 

This is the plan. I have put it before you very briefly. It intro- 
duces into industry the fair control of that industry which the pro- 
ducer should enjoy. It gives to those who know most about the in- 
dustry the formulation of the rules, the methods, and the practices 
to be followed, and it takes away from those who have political 
motives, those who are seeking only private profit all control of 
that industry which is ‘the life-blood of this Nation. 

You have selected great men for your leaders; they have been 
worthy of that trust in the organizations which they represent. There 
is the iron-jawed Stone at the head of the engineers; the clear-eyed 
Shea; the battle-scarred but valiant Lee, and Garretson, that Lincoln 
of the laboring men. These four, not representing the American 
Federation of Labor, but the first to adopt this idea, are now joined 
with your leaders. Here is the diplomatic Jewell, the great, big, 
strong Ryan, the studious Forrester, and so I could go on naming 
all of them. And they have given it their heart’s best thought and 
they believe in it. They will not lead you astray. They have seen 
a great vision; the vision of industry free. We hope you will study 
this plan. 


The union principle of collective bargaining has found able and | 


willing exponents among the school boys of Texas. They gained 
their first inkling of the possibilities of united action through col- 
lective saving and the purchase of Thrift and War Savings Stamps 
during the school year. When school was over, the boys, who were 
helping the farmers of this section with the threshing and harvesting 


of the 1919 crops, established a wage scale of a Thrift Stamp an 


hour—and put it across. The farmers, up against collective bar- 
gaining for the first time, now admit the boys are worth the price. 
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Pitt’s Impeachment of 
Warren Hastings 


Lord Morley, in his biography of Burke, speaks of the famous 
passage of Macaulay’s in which the latter describes Burke’s rage 
against the misdeeds of Warren Hastings as due to Burke’s sensibility. 
“But sensibility to what?” Lord Morley asks. “Not merely to those 
common impressions of human suffering which kindle the flame of 
ordinary philanthropy, always attractive, often so beneficent, but often 
so capricious and so laden with secret detriment. This was no part 
of Burke’s type. Nor is it enough to say that Burke had what is the 
distinctive mark of the true statesman, a passion for good, wise, and 
orderly government. He had that in the strongest degree. All that 
wore the look of confusion he held in abhorrence, and he detected the 
seeds of confusion with a penetration that made other men marvel. 
He was far too wise a man to have any sympathy with ‘the energetic 
exercise of power for power’s sake. He knew well that triumphs of 
violence are for the most part little better than temporary makeshifts, 
which leave all the work of government to be encountered afterwards 
by men of essentially greater capacity than the hero of force without 
scruple. But he regarded those whom he called the great bad men of 
the old stamp, Cromwell, Richelieu, the Guises, the Condes, with a 
certain tolerance, because ‘though the virtues of such men were not 
to be taken as a balance to their crimes, yet they had long views, and 
sanctified their ambition by aiming at the orderly rule, and not the 
destruction of their country.’ What he valued was the deep-seated 
order of systems that worked by the accepted uses, opinions, beliefs, 
prejudices of a community.” 

Speaking of English history Lord Morley says later: “Every 
reader has heard that great tale in our history, and everybody knows 
that it was Burke’s tenacity and power which caused ‘that tale to be 
told. The House of Commons would not, it is true, have directed that 
Hastings should be impeached, unless Pitt had given his sanction and 
approval, and how it was that Pitt did give his sanction and approval 
so suddenly and on grounds ostensibly so slender, remains one of the 
secrets of history. In no case would the impeachment have been 
pressed upon Parliament by the Opposition and assented to by minis- 
ters, if Burke had not been there with his prodigious industry, his 
commanding, comprehensive vision, his burning zeal and his power 
of kindling in men so different from him and from one another as 
Fox, Sheridan, Windham, Grey, a zeal only less intense than his own. 

“It was in the spring of 1786 that the articles of charge of Hast- 
ing’s high crimes and misdemeanors, as Burke had drawn them, were 
presented to the House of Commons. It was in February, 1788, that 
Burke opened the vast cause in ‘the old historic hall at Westminster, in 
an oration in which at points he was wound up to such a pitch of elo- 
quence and passion that every listener, including the great criminal, 
held his breath; that the speaker himself became incapable 
of saying another word.” 

“Among the illustrious crowd who thronged Westminster Hall in 
the opening days of the impeachment was Fanny Burney. She was 
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then in her odious bondage at Court, and was animated by that ad- 
miration and pity for Hastings which at Court was the fashion. Wind- 
ham used to come up from: the box of 'the managers of the impeach- 
ment to talk over with her the incidents of the day, and she gave him 
her impressions of Burke’s speech, which were probably those of the 
majority of his hearers, for the majority were favorable to Hastings. 
‘I told him,’ says Miss Burney, ‘that-Mr. Burke’s opening had struck 
me with the highest admiration of his powers, from the eloquence, the 
imagination, the fire, the diversity of expression, and the ready flow 
of language with which he seemed gifted, in the most superior man- 
ner, for any and every purpose to which rhetoric could lead.’ ‘And 
when he came to his two narratives,’ I continued, ‘he inter- 
ested, he engaged, he at last overpowered me; I felt my cause lost. 
I could hardly keep on my seat. My eyes dreaded a single glance 
towards a man so accused as Mr. Hastings; I wanted to sink on the 
floor, that they might be saved so painful a sight. I had no hope he 
could clear himself; not another wish in his favor remained. But 
when from this narration Mr. Burke proceeded to his own comments 
and declamation—when the charges of rapacity, cruelty, tyranny, 
were general, and made with all the violence of personal detestation, 
and continued and aggravated without any further fact or illustration ; 
then there appeared more of study than of truth, more of invective 
than of justice; and, in short, so little of proof to so much of passion, 
that in a very short time I began to lift up my head, my seat was no 
longer uneasy, my eyes were indifferent which way they looked, or 
what object caught them, and before I was myself aware of the de- 
clension of Mr. Burke’s powers over my feelings, I found myself a 
mere spectator in a public place, and looking all around it, with my 
opera-glass in my hand!’ 


“In 1795, six years after Burke’s opening, the Lords were ready - 


with their verdict. It had long been anticipated. Hastings was ac- 
quitted.” 
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| Army Costs Stagger 
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Members of the Senate Military Affairs Committee were stag- 
gered when General March, the War Department’s chief of staff, told 
them that the estimated cost of maintaining a standing army of 
510,000 men, with the compulsory training system as an adjunct, 
would be $900,000,000 a year. He said the army would cost $708,- 
600,000 and the remainder would be used for compulsory training 
expenses, which would total $1597 per man. 

The witness stated that a special board of officers had recom- 
mended that military training for nine months be made compulsory, 
but the general staff had reduced this to seven months. Later this was 
cut to three months, over his objection. 

The testimony of the witness would indicate that the three months’ 
compulsory military training, which is now called for in the War 
Department’s bill, is not satisfactory to army officials, who will en- 
deavor to increase the training period if the principle of compulsion 
in peace times is accepted by the people. 
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| THE COBBLER BARD | Doulas 1820 78 Second Stret 


“Had Hans Sachs produced nothing else in the way of poetry than A. F. WELLS CO. 
the verses which he made professionally as a member of the honor- ELECTRICAL AND MECHANICAL EXPERTS 
able guild of master-singers, his name it is likely would not have sur- ; ALL WORK GUARANTEED 
vived,” writes Frederic Henry Hedge. “Four thousand and odd Wiring Models Constructed 
poems, he is said to have manufactured in that capacity, made ac- Paine Lace Paid Fics Waite 
cording ‘to rule and measure, no doubt entirely correct, and very EXPERT LOCKS 
worthless. Not one of them has come down to us, for the very suf- AUTOMOBILE IGNITION 
ficient reason that he had the good sense to suppress them all. ‘If, Batteries Recharged and Rebuilt New Batteries 
nevertheless,’ says Koberstein, ‘he is to be regarded as the best Ger- Voltage Battery Company 


man poet of his time, ‘that distinction is due to those poems which 
he composed, so to speak, out of school, in the simple, artless form 


of short rhymed couplets, and in the tone of Volkpoesie. Only those 

productions whose number he estimates at two hundred he arranged REISS BROS. & CO. 
for print and published in five folio volumes. Even of these a por- OF CALIFORNIA 

tion are as unpoetical as possible, because he sometimes ventured on 

subjects which absolutely resist poetical treatment. But many of 

them, especially of the stories, farces, fables, carnival masques and PIPES AND SMOKERS’ ARTICLES 
parables, leave scarce anything to be desired, unless it be a finer lan- 


guage and greater regularity of form.’ 83 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET 

“In what might be called the technique of poetry,—in the art of 
versification, in metrical fow, in melody and rhythm,—Hans Sachs it 
must be confessed does not shine. His Sater is cast into a rough SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 
sort of measure which reads like that of Hubidras, with less of mo- 
notony, but with even greater disregard of metrical cadence,—a meas- 
ure in which accent triumphs over quantity and whose movement 
resembles that of a spring wagon over a corduroy road. But the spirit 
of poetry was in the man, so far as that consists in ‘the seeing eye, the DANIEL C. DE ASY 
feeling heart and the rightly divining and interpreting sense applied 
to the aspects of everyday life. In these respects he justifies what 
Goethe says of him . . . 

““Er hatt ein Auge treu und klug, SUPERIOR JUDGE 
Und liebvolles Herz genug, 
Zu schauen Manches klar und rein, 
Und wieder alles zu machen fein.’ ” 

Dr. Hedge says that Hans Sachs “composed in the fifty-five years 
of his intellectual activity two hundred and eight tragedies and com- 
edies, seventeen hundred stories and fables and forty-two hundred 
meistergesange,—in all six thousand and forty-eight pieces, all regu- 
larly numbered and signed Hans Sachs.” : 
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Industrial Relations 


Following is an address delivered by President Bonsor of the 
Labor Council before the Commonwealth Club of California on Thurs- 
day evening, August 2ist: 

The American people are today faced with the most stupendous 
task of all time in seeking an honest and humane solution of the in- 
tricate problems involved in the great industrial war now raging over 
every inch of this great republic. There are two methods of solution 
only, namely, revolution and evolution. Which of the two routes do 
we wish to travel? The American Federation of Labor is founded 
upon the rock of evolution and is determined to march onward by 
this process. It has patiently marched forward these many years by 
slow but steady strides. The pace is now quickening. It must develop 
into an immediate charge if the evolutionary process is to continue 
and revolution remain in the background. The employing interests, 
backed by capital, must throw their all into this charge in order to 
make it a success and stem revolution. The effort must be sincere or 
our established institutions of merit, which we all love, will be de- 
stroyed in a day afd the Russian debacle may be duplicated in en- 
lightened America. 

In discussing questions of this nature we are many times inclined 
to look upon capital as gold, silver, stocks and bonds. We forget that 
capital is really the past product of all toilers of the human race, and 
that all things ever produced are capital, even our shoe strings. In 
the labor movement we recognize all persons engaged in useful occu- 
pations as toilers whether they work with their hands or brains; 
whether they wear white collars or rough shirts. We realize that 
most everyone possesses capital to some extent. The striking feature, 
however, in this regard is that a hopelessly small number of people 
have secured almost all thé capital produced by all toilers of the human 
race. At this moment, in this country as in others, we find that the 
few intend to keep what they now have and continue the operation 
in the future as in the past. In fact, the situation is so aggravated that 
the Federal Government is now attempting to. force our crop of profi- 
teers, who want more and more, into lowering prices through threats 
of probes and prosecutions. If the few have almost all, and ‘the many 
have very little, while practically all capital is being produced by the 
many, something is radically wrong. The system of distribution of 
profits must be that which is wrong. It seems that justice is but a 
mockery when the few can loll in Pierce-Arrows and the many, just 
as deserving from every standpoint, are not even permitted to jog 
along in little Fords. 

It is quite generally agreed that the three parties to industry are 
capital, labor and the public, The line of demarcation is sharply drawn 
between labor and capital, while both capital and labor merge into that 
which we are pleased to term—the public. The industrial struggle is 
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waged between capital and labor and the public is the great force that 
must drive capital into a fair bargain with labor. 

Much has been said about capital, or to be more accurate, about 

capitalists and employers having arrived at the point where the needs 
of labor and the rights of labor are becoming better appreciated. 
Labor does not find that such a situation exists. The attitude of the 
employers today is the same as it has ever been. They want more and 
more and wish to give less and less. They follow this policy as far 
as human endurance will permit. They rarely offer, voluntarily, to 
give more wages, shorter hours or improved conditions of employ- 
ment, but on the contrary in practically every instance have to be 
asked and even threatened before they will agree to sit down at the 
bargain table with the idea of surrendering some of the profits of in- 
dustry. Of course, if labor were in a commanding position the ele- 
ment of human selfishness might come to the fore and labor would 
take all, but unfortunately labor has never had its opportunity. 
' We, of the United States, threw our combined efforts toward 
maximum production into the war and all forces in society really co- 
operated in the great struggle to make the world safe for democracy. 
Of course every one has a different notion about democracy, but we 
are all agreed that it is something worth while for all elements of 
society. We are all probably agreed that democracy includes the 
ideas of freedom and self-determination. If the winning of the war 
means anything, it surely must mean industrial democracy, including 
freedom and self-determination in industry, which is something that is 
good for all of us. In the past labor has had little freedom in indus- 
try and practically no self-determination. Capital has determined the 
degree of freedom to be enjoyed by labor in the past as well as that 
to be enjoyed by capital. The result is our present industrial muddle, 
with labor on the short end. This is an excellent example of class 
self-determination, and if the scheme is now extended to include all 
the people through a system of real co-operation, coupled with a just 
division of the profits of industry, we may enter a period of honest 
industrial evolution and prosperity for all our people. The great 
interest of capital today is to willingly permit labor to share in the 
profits of industry fairly and to the fullest extent or labor will take 
its just share anyway. Come half way and it is evolution. Force 
labor to come all the way and it is revolution. 

The public, the third party, the great balance wheel, is battered 
about from pillar to post in the prevailing economic war between cap- 
ital and labor. This force has always been inactive and susceptible to 
false information circulated by the press regarding causes and hap- 
penings in connection with industrial conflicts. The legitimate in- 
terest of the public is to fight as hard for industrial democracy as it 
did to overthrow the Kaiser and make the world safe for political 
democracy. 

The fact that a few of the people hold in their possession such 
immense quantities of capital while the great mass of people hold 
but little; the fact that the few live in luxury while the many live in 
want or near want; proves that the present distribution of wealth is 
unjust, and it proves further that the few have in their possession 
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that to which they are not morally entitled and much of which has 
legally and illegally been taken from those who were helpless to 
defend themselves because of ignorance and the existing social sys- 
tem. In order that good faith may be shown toward a system of 
industrial democracy for the future, a plan must be devised whereby 
a just share of surplus on investments shall eventually go into the 
hands of our Federal Government to be used for the interest of all 
our people. This can best be accomplished through a long-term 
metliod of taxation, including extremely high inheritance taxes. The 
wrong that has been perpetrated in the past, knowingly and unknow- 
ingly, can only be righted by restitution to the State of that which 
has been taken unjustly from our past and present citizens. Of course 
some would term such a procedure as confiscation. The term sounds 
harsh, probably, but the proper term applied to the method in which 
much of the capital has come into the hands of the few would sound 
much harsher. Confiscation which is morally right is a virtuous un- 
dertaking. 

Labor is infinitely more necessary to industry than capital. It 
should, therefore, be rewarded accordingly. If a thousand people 
were placed upon an uninhabited island and they were destitute of 
capital when landing, it is a known fact that industry would soon 
begin and prosper. It would be slow and painstaking in its progress 
for a long period of time, but even so it would prosper. Capital on 
that same island without labor would not produce, but on the con- 
trary would depreciate in value. 

Fair distribution of the profits of industry presents an enormous 
task for solution. For example, under the present agricultural sys- 
tem it would require more than the brains of many Solomons to figure 
out a plan that would permit of an equitable distribution of profits 
to the workers engaged therein. The trouble is that there never has 
been any system or order in the handling of our agricultural labor 
problems from the time of tilling the soil and on through harvest and 
distribution of the products. Most of the farmers have traveled in 
different directions in labor matters, the result being chaos and dis- 
order. This condition can be remedied by organization for efficiency 
and co-operation in every detail. The solution of this immense prob- 
lem merits the immediate attention of capital. 

Criticism and analysis, however, are of little value unless accom- 
panied by concrete plans for bettering the things criticized. There- 
fore, I propose, as a tentative procedure to diminish industrial unrest 
and establish better relations between the three parties to industry, 
the carrying out of a program as follows: 

1. The thorough organization of employers and employees into 
separate voluntary organizations in each industry. Representative 
joint committees of such organizations to study and work out solutions 
for the problems in that particular industry. The Government, like- 
wise, to educate the general public in regard to its duties toward such 
organizations of employers and employees. 

2. The formulation of plans for the administration of each indus- 
try according to common principles of efficiency and social justice, to 
be approved and aided by the appropriate agency representative of 
the general public. 

3. The promotion of a general policy among employers, employees 
and the public not to deal with organizations of individuals in any 
industry who pursue policies antagonistic to the common welfare and 
in contravention of approved principles of social and industrial justice, 

4. The establishment of co-operative enterprises for the pur- 
poses of the production and distribution of commodities in order that 
those now gaining capital without contribution to the welfare of 
society may be eliminated from the non-productive stations in indus- 
try and be forced into the producing army of society. 

5. Elimination of all stock exchangé gambling. 

6. Reversion to the Government of a just share of surplus cap 
ital created in the past by all toilers and now held by a comparatively 
few people. 


a 


THRIFT—Easy earning means quick spending. 
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‘Labor and the 


President’s Message 


By Chester M. Wright. 
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The President, in his recent message to Congress, had some things 
to say about labor. His words were words of wisdom—words which 
will find a hearty approval in the ranks of constructive labor. 

“Passion and a disregard for the rights of others will have no 
place in the counsels of a free people.” 

Let us commend that thought to the great steel interests, where in 
Western Pennsylvania they are throwing the constitution into the 
discard and trying to make a dead letter of free speech and the right 
to organize. 

Labor will agree with the President that “we cannot hastily and 
overnight revolutionize all the processes of our economic life.” And 
with him it is firm in the belief that “we shall not do so” Largely 
because of the constructive policy of the American Federation of La- 
bor, its steady insistence upon democratic procedure and devotion to 
the basic principles of American life, “the old strong fiber and steady 
self-control are still there, firm against violence or any distempered 
action that would throw their affairs into confusion.” 

And then the President advises against strikes. “. . . strikes 
undertaken at this time are sure to make matters worse, not better— 
worse for them and everybody else.” 

Labor doesn’t want to strike. The hardship of strikes in its most 
acute form is upon those who strike. Strikes are undertaken when all 
other efforts fail to gain relief. Labor will look hopefully for results 
from the President’s plan of action. No other section of the Ameri- 
can population is ever quicker to put national interest first—look at the 
story of labor in the great war. Labor thinks no less of America now 


than it did when the German spearhead was thrust at the heart of 
civilization, 
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The President himself clearly pointed to the cause of the great 
wave of present unrest and protest. 


“With the increase in the necessaries of life come demands for 
increases in wages—demands which are justified if there be no other 
means of enabling men to live. Upon the increase of wages there fol- 
lows close an increase in the price of products whose producers have SANTA CLARA VALLEY MEAT CO. 
been accorded the increase—not a proportionate increase, for the man- 
ufacturer does not content himself with that, but an increase consid- 
erably greater than the added wage cost, and for which the added 
wage cost is oftentimes hardly more than an excuse.” Sees 

The President of the United States is a high authority. He states 
fully and accurately the cause of the trouble. Working men haven’t 
been able to keep their wages up with the cost of living. The bread 
has been gouged out of their mouths by profiteers, a process than which RAILROAD AND EVANS AVENUES 
civilization knows none more hideous and reprehensible! SAN FRANCISCO 

The President says strikes are the worst thing that can happen now. 

By far the greater number of present strikes are strikes against | Ss-e--e-e-e-e-e-e-e 
slow starvation. Practically all that do not fall in this class are caused | {7° ™ 
by the Bourbon determination of employers not to enter into the proc- 
ess of collective bargaining with their employees—a process upon 4 
which the Government long ago placed the stamp of approval. Compliments of 

There is something fundamental—and elemental—back of the pres- 


ent wave of big strikes. The President points the way to a remedy. KULLMAN, SALZ & CO. 


It is simple: Remove the cause! 603 WELLS-FARGO BLDG. 
There will be no strikes for abuses that do not exist! 
Labor will hope with deep earnestness that the plea of the Presi- SAN FRANCISCO 

dent will bring quick and deep results. Labor, with the President, is 


for America—a great America in which justice is the first considera- 
tion in all cases! 


ee 


Irrelevancy of Criticism 
of President 


By Charles H. Grasty, in New York Times. 


There are in Washington scores of men who were connected in 
i ~ one way or another with the American delegation at the peace con- 
; ference and are familiar with the conditions and proceedings in Paris. 
| I have talked with many of them today regarding the points raised in 
the examination of Secretary Lansing béfore the Senate Foreign Re- 
; lations Committee yesterday, and it will be useful to give the consensus 
: in these quarters. 
The contention among these men is that the drafting of the treaty 
: was strictly, and if in his judgment desirable, exclusively the Presi- 
dent’s business. He could call for the aid of the commissioners or not, 
just as he deemed best. He is the sole treaty-making power, just as 
the Senate is the sole treaty-ratifying power under the constitution. 

The effort to create sentiment against the treaty by proving that 
Secretary Lansing and the other commissioners were ignored is re- 
garded as frivolous. It was clearly understood in Paris that they were 
there to assist the President. To what extent he should use them or 
not use them rested entirely with him. 

Any power with which a commissioner is clothed must be specific- 
ally conferred by the President, who is the sole treaty-making power. 
When the President of the United States is present and acting in 
treaty-making he is the United States from ocean to ocean and from 
Canada to the gulf, every state, every county, every township. 3 

Senators know with what jealousy and thoroughness the Constitu- 
tion safeguards the sole power of the President to make a treaty as 
it does the Senate’s to ratify one. Some here ask, was not McKinley 
criticised for putting Senators on the commission to make peace with 
Spain? Some persons regard it as an effort to bribe the Senate. - 

In ‘the matter of Shantung, in which it was attempted to bring out 
the opinion of the commissioners, as expressed in a letter written to the 
President by General Bliss in April, persons connected with the con- 
ference recall the general understanding of the facts at the time. 

No one doubted the President’s reluctance to accept the position 
taken by his colleagues in the Council of Four. It was a crisis in the 
conference. Clemenceau and Lloyd George were irrevocably commit- 
ted. They felt that they were bound in honor by the agreements which 
their countries had entered into. Nor would they have answered for 
the consequences if the promises to Japan were broken. An agree- 
ment on the treaty and covenant might have been rendered impossible. 
With Japan, Germany and Russia out the discard would have been 
about as big as the deck. 

For Mr. Wilson to persist in repudiating the Anglo-French- 
Japanese agreements would have been to take a huge responsibility. 
Japan might have submitted, but she might not. 

In this troubled situation the President consulted the commis- 
sioners. After hearing their views he asked them to put them in 

j writing. As he then knew what they were, this could not have been 
for the purpose of informing himself. It is reasonable to suppose that 
he wished to use General Bliss’ strong statement with his colleagues in 
the council and with the Japanese delegates in the effort to win them 
—a very proper diplomatic use. 

It is fair inference that he brought in his advisers in the strong- 
est possible way—not by a plan of town meeting but by using General 
Bliss’ power of statement in a letter. He must have tried to show 
Clemenceau and Lloyd George and Makino that America would be 
antagonized, that the interest of Japan herself would ultimately suffer 
by her pressing matters and that perhaps American ratifications would 
. be imperiled. 

There was no obligation on the President to take these steps. But 
) the President is a good negotiator; he puts his case at its strongest, 
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and he used his advisers in precisely the way the Constitution contem- 


plated and common sense suggested, although the matter of talking 


with them or having them write was entirely within his own judgment. 

There is no doubt that the President moved with great energy and 
did his utmost, short of taking the gambler’s chance. When finally 
it came to the point of accepting gr rejecting the position which France, 
England and Japan unyieldingly maintained, he turned to an effort to 
reduce Japan’s demands to a minimum, and, having done this, he came 
to an agreement and passed on to other momentous questions before 
the conference. 

It was a matter of judgment, and the Senate is perfectly right to 
consider whether the Shantung agreement is of such importance 
as to negative the desirability of the treaty. But no fault can properly 
be found with the President’s method, either on constitutional grounds 
or from the view-point of efficient procedure. Every business man or 
interest wishing to have a thing accomplished adopts a similar method. 

The Allies very nearly lost the-war for lack of unity. Wilson 
knew the value of unity and insisted on the appointment of Foch as 
general. He had the same notion about the conference. He went in 
with the same ideas that his country behind him had—to be disinter- 
ested (the opposition are abusing him because he did not trade one 
of the associated governments out of a West Indian island), to put 
an end to the war—to try to.make future wars less easy and to do 
all these things promptly, so that the world could be got back to work, 
production could become normal, and such a crisis as the one now 
prevailing in America, and the still more terrible ones that Europe at 
the very best must soon face, might be prevented, these conditions in 
America and Europe being mainly due to collapse in production. 

The Senate is entitled to pass on the treaty and the covenant. It 
is its duty to do so. The Senate is the sole treaty-ratifying power. 
But the President is the sole treaty-making power. 

Every one who watched the President’s work in Paris is disposed 
to concede that he made a conclusion possible by avoiding town meet- 
ing methods. If the actual executive work had not been concentrated 
in a small council of government heads the conference would probably 
now be at the stage of preparing to get ready to begin proceedings. 

All the bodies in Paris were fact-giving or fact-finding bodies. 
They got the material ready and laid it before the body of government 
heads. Each of these four called on its delegation for information 
and advice as he needed it. 

Any other system would have resulted in a confusion and delay 
that would have swamped the conference and jeopardized the world. 
The President was the particular champion of promptness. His spe- 
cial function was to keep the council on a road, leading to results. 

Those who know what went on in Paris think his Senate opponents 
are taking up time with irrelevances. They are trying to discredit the 
President. They appear to think it their duty to prevent a treaty, not 
to complete one. The eagerness with which they hunt mares’ nests 
while the world is burning up shows how far they are away from the 
actual situation that has existed and still exists everywhere. 

The world is drifting to ruin through lack of production. Author- 
ities say that less work is being done and the aggregate production 
has been actually smaller since the armistice. 1n other words, in the 


four and a half years of war, while things to make war with were’ 


being manufactured on a huge scale, production for normal human 
needs also was at a larger rate than it has been in the past nine months. 

It is in such condition that Wilson’s opponents are holding up 
everything, while they pry into the President’s relations with men who 
were there simply to give him advice and aosistance when he called for 
either, and who except for that had no connection with treaty making. 

But then, it is not treaty ratifying that the opposing Senators are 
concerned about. They want to smash a President, if even they smash 
a world in doing it. 


The News Writers’ Union of Boston has won its strike. The 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association has just announced its willingness 
to grant the demands of the union for a minimum wage of $45 a 
week for re-write men and copyreaders, $38 for reporters and staff 
photographers, and $30 for district men. 
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“The food crisis is appalling. Petrograd is a dead city. Rations 
are usually not distributed at all, or they are so small that one cannot 
exist on them. But the Red Army is well supplied. tes 

“Twenty months of the Bolshevist experiments,’ comments the 
editor of Struggling Russia, “have covered Russia with seas of blood 
and tears.” 

“Riots among the peasantry,” continues Mr. Berkenheim, “were 
suppressed with the utmost severity and cruelty.” The Bolshevik 
revolution, he writes, “brought about results the opposite of what 
they aimed at. The Bolsheviki have defeated their own object. “The 
Russian peasants keep their produce for themselves. . . . The 
proletariat is physically defeated.” 

The editor of Struggling Russia points out that the Bolshevik re- 
gime continues in power only through armed force, just as the Czar’s 
regime maintained itself during so many years. The Bolsheviki, how- 
ever, have one temporary advantage that the Czar did not have: the 
masses of the people in the Bolshevik districts of Russia have become 
so impoverished and so weakened by privation that they are now in- 
capable of successful revolt without aid from more fortunate districts 
in which Belshevik rule is ended. 

Such aid is now being given in increasing measure, as village after 
village on the Dnieper, the Don and the Volga is being freed from 
the tyrannies of the dictators. 
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aliases, the I. W. W.-ites set about ‘white anting’ the labor movement.” 
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Scott Warns Against. Grave Unrest 


Warning of serious industrial upheaval is sounded by Marsden G. 
Scott, President of the International Typographical Union, in his 
annual report, a portion of which has just been made public. 
Here are some of the pointed things Scott has to say: 

“Our crusade for humanity, for justice and for the preservation 
of democracy has degenerated into a political dog fight.” 

“Retail prices continue to advance and unrest continues to in- 
crease.” 

“Every indication points to industrial strife which may sweep from 
coast to coast and back again during the coming year.” 

“Prudence demands that the wage earners of America prepare for 
the approaching storm.” 

“At a time when prudent statesmanship demands that we ‘stop, 
look and listen,’ every danger signal is being ignored.” 

Scott warns against “frowsy Bolshevists” and “junker employers.” 
He charges that partisan politicians do more damage in a week than all 
“the wild-eyed radicals this side of Gehena could accomplish in a 


” 
ar. 
ie CAN NOW DISCUSS FACTS. 


“With the ending of the war,” says President Scott, “it is possible 
to discuss with frankness the widespread unrest which has been cre- 
ated by war conditions. In 1916 food prices advanced. In 1917 they 
jumped. In 1918 and 1919 the ‘cost of living’ soared 60 to 80 per 
cent or more above pre-war levels. In millions of homes the ‘cost of 
living’ did not increase, for the simple reason that the contents of the 
weekly pay envelope were inadequate to meet the increased prices de- 
manded by the profiteers. One can not squeeze blood out of a turnip, 
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and the inevitable result was that pre-war standards of living were 
reduced. SACRIFICES IN HUMBLE HOMES. 

“Old clothes were patched, old dresses were mended, old shoes 
were sent to the cobbler, infrequent amusements were dispensed with, 
little luxuries were abandoned, every houshold economy was exer- 
cised, and even then the problem of trying to make both ends meet 
became a hopeless daily tradegy, a heart-breaking, never-ending night- 
mare from which there was no escape. The world will never know 
the full extent of the sacrifices which have been made by the wives 
and children in the homes of the wage-earners of America in the past 
four years. 

“Many interesting articles have appeared in newspapers and peri- 
odicals in which the wages paid to some shipyard worker or muni- 
tions employe were set forth. There was human interest in the story 
of the brawny riveter who drew down fabulous sums in the cost-plus 
shipyard. But no one cared to read of the struggles, the sacrifices 
and the poverty in the home of the mechanic working for a pre-war 
wage. Yet somehow these men scraped together the price of a few 
thrift stamps or war saving certificates. God only knows how some 
of them managed to pay the weekly installments on the Liberty Bonds 
for which they subscribed. But they did it— only to be forced to part 
with them at the Shylock’s discount later on. 

PROFIT COOTIES IN ALL LANDS. 

“Every war breeds its crop of cooties and profiteers. These vermin 
abound in every army and in every land. No delousing contrivance yet 
invented has made an army cootie-proof, and not one of the govern- 
ments involved in the war was able to curb the avaricious profiteers 
who fattened on the world’s calamity. 
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“Industrial unrest has been increased by the fact that the work- 
ers know they have been systematically gouged by the profiteers dur- 
ing the past four years. Investigations made by food administration 
boards established that fact. Retail prices have been based, not on 
costs of production, but on the ability of the profiteers to gouge the 
consumer. Necessarily the burden has fallen heaviest on the workers 
receiving the lowest wage. 

“While the summaries of wage-scale increases show that substan- 
tial gains have been made in many industries, the fact remains that 
the members of a large number of unions have not received increases 
sufficient to enable them to maintain the standards of living which they 
enjoyed in 1915. 

“In many instances employers have granted voluntary increases 
above the rates fixed by local agreements. Some of these increases 
have been substantial and others have been entirely inadequate. On 
the other hand a few employers have insisted on the last ounce of 
their pound of flesh under the terms of the contract, and in some cases 
have gone so far as to demand extra service not included in the local 
agreement. There has been no uniformity in these scale readjust- 
ments. Local awards, in a few cases, have been based on statistics 
recognized as authoritative, and other decisions have been arrived at 
through some mental process incomprehensible to sane consideration 
of the evidence presented. Of course, there has been friction. It 
could not be otherwise. Fair wage readjustments are the only cures 


for industrial unrest. WAR’S GLAMOR GONE. 


“Nine months have elapsed since the armistice was signed. The 
demobilization of the military and industrial forces of America is prac- 
tically completed. Most of the men in uniform have been discharged 
with a gratuity of $60, and told that they may keep their shoes, their 
breeches, their blouses and their undershirts, and a few other odds 
and ends of their equipment. ‘ 

“During the war the grievances of certain classes of workers de- 
veloped sufficient importance to justify a presidential proclamation 
creating a court through which at least some of them obtained substan- 
tial justice from the industries in which they were employed. This 
instrumentality fer the preservation of industrial peace also has been 
demobilized. With the signing of the treaty the responsibility of the 
government ceases, and those who served the nation in uniform or in 
overalls are left to their own resources. 

“Here in America the vicious influences which have produced in- 
dustrial chaos in Europe are at work. Frowzy bolshevists and wild- 
eyed radicals are spreading their propaganda broadcast, and later, no 
doubt, droves of paid emissaries of industrial destruction will be im- 
ported from the riot factories of Europe to add to the confusion. 

“On the other hand we have well-organized groups of junker em- 
ployers, operating mostly through submarine methods, planning cam- 
paigns to deprive the organized wage-earners of any advantage they 
may have gained duriug the war. 

WHAT THE NATION FACES. 

“Aside from these disturbing factors the nation is confronted 
with what promises to be the most bitter political controversy in its 
history. Our crusade for humanity, for justice and for the preser- 
vation of democracy has degenerated into a political dogfight in which 
no effort is made to conceal the vicious intent of the participants. At 
a time when prudent statesmanship demands that we ‘stop, look and 
listen, every danger signal is being ignored. Partisan politicians 
are doing more in one week to undermine the confidence of the people 
of the integrity of those who have been chosen to administer the affairs 
of the government than all the Bolshevists and wild-eyed radicals this 
side of Gehena could accomplish in a year. 

“In the meantime no definite steps have been taken to solve the 
problems of industrial reconstruction. Retail prices continue to ad- 
vance and unrest continues to increase. Every indication points to in- 
dustrial strife which may sweep from coast to coast and back again 
during the coming year. Prudence demands that the wage-earners 
of America prepare for the approaching storm, the manifestations of 
which are too apparent to be denied.” 
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The Tools of Reaction 


By W. J. Ghent. 


There is no word so overworked these days by Socialists, super- 
Socialists and radicals generally as the word “reactionary”. It is al- 
most indiscriminatingly applied to everyone who disagrees with them. 
They apply it not only to conservatives but to one another among them- 
selves. Each “revolutionist” who finds his neighbor a little less uto- 
pian, fanatical and impossibilist than himself greets the discovery by 
hurling at him the term “reactionary”. “When I make a word do a 
lot of work like that” says. Humpty Dumpty in Lewis Carroll’s 
“Through the Looking Glass,” “I always pay it extra”. From its pres- 
ent over-employment the word is entitléd to price-and-a-half, double 
price, sextuple price or any other multiple of the normal, with a war 
bonus added. 

Rightly a reactionary should be an extremer sort of conservative. 
He should not merely obstruct the forward movement but should seek 
to overturn what has already been gained for progress and to bring 
back a former state of things. Let us, however, not bother about the 
correct significance of the word, but employ it as it is generally em- 
ployed and inquire a little as to where it best applies. 

No persons are now more liberally using the word than are the 
party Socialists. They forget, however, that in past times, for more 
than forty Years, they applied it quite as emphatically to extremists of 
the various radical schools as to the upholders of the existing regime. 
From the time of Marx’s great struggle with Bakunin, ending in 1872, 
until recently, the party Socialists have linked together capitalist and 
radical extremist, police agent and provocateur, the upholder of the 
regime with the wild and frothy agitator. If one was the master, they 
said, the other was the tool; both served the same ends, and both 
operated to keep back the cause of labor. 

The literature of party Socialism is filled with this denunciation 
of the extremist. Bebel’s great speech of November 2, 1898, exposing 
the use of provocateurs by the governments of Europe, has long been 
a classic of the movement. In America in particular the orthodox 
party Socialists have for years devoted themselves to the excoriation 
of the voluble “revolutionists”, and in their national convention of 
1912 they put upon these extremists the formal stamp of condemna- 
tion. Revolutionism, they said in effect, is merely reactionism in 
disguise. 


But pacifism, pro-Germanism and anti-Americanism have played 


hob with the party Socialists; and by a series of shifts they have been 
swung around to an attitude hardly different from that of the I. W. W. 
except for the fact that they still pay at least lip service to political 
action, a thing the I. W. W. openly rejects. Virtually every position 
maintained by these Socialists up to 1914 has been abandoned, and 
they are now vying with the most rattle-headed extremists in the “revo- 
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lutionary” pose and in the use of “revolutionary” phrases. True 
enough, they have on their hands a recurrence of the old fight with 
the Left Wingers; but this fight, though bitterly serious in spite of its 
opera bouffe appearance, is waged on new issues and does not prevent 
the Right Wingers from using the same “revolutionary” tall talk so 
loved by the Left. 4 

According, therefore, to the standards and tests formulated by 
the party Socialists in their calmer and more reflective days, they 
are themselves to be condemned. They are, by their excesses, forcing 
society to unite against them under standpat leadership; they are giv- 
ing sanction to the demand for increased expenditure for military de- 
fense; they are obstructing the passage of ameliorative and construc- 
tive measures; they are railing at organized labor; they are joining 
with ultra-nationalists and ultra-conservatives in the attack on the 
League of Nations; they are contributing, in so far as they can, to all 
the evils against which they so vociferously clamor. Perhaps the net 
result is but small; for the clamor they make is in ridiculous propor- 
tion to their real strength. But they are doing their best; and what 
they are doing is exactly what in former times they unsparingly de- 
nounced as a hindrance to the emancipation of labor. They are, ac- 
cording to their own definitions, thousands of times repeated, mere 
tools of the reactionaries. 


International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, Local No. 79, 
has voted to apply $50 of union funds each month to the purchase 
of Government Savings Securities, War Savings Stamps and Thrift 
Stamps. This action was taken as a result of the work of John L. 
Hartnett, secretary of the New York State Allied Printing Trades 
Council, who has been active throughout the state in promoting the 
practice of thrift among union men as essential to union prosperity 
and strength. 
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FACTS ABOUT STEEL 


.Facts are the most interesting things in the world. Back of every 
big fact are many little facts. Back of the fact that Columbus discov- 
ered America are all the smaller facts about the perseverance and the 
suffering of the man. 

Back of the big fact of accomplishment there are usually smaller 
facts about the sacrifice upon which accomplishment is built. 

Today there is a great campaign under way to organize the workers 
in the iron and steel industry. Back of that fact are smaller facts 
about things that happen in that campaign. Some things have hap- 
pened that are almost beyond belief: 

From a statement issued by the organizing committee in Pittsburg 
the following extract is taken: 

North Clairton is a typical one-man steel town. It is a place where 
the steel trust has always had its own sweet, unhampered, autocratic 
way. Within its tyrannical borders some four thousand steel workers 
live out their miserable existences working in ten and fourteen hour 
shifts, with its crushing, killing twenty-four-hour shifts at the weekly 
changes. ¢ 

More than three weeks ago, an application to the Burgess of North 
Clairton for a permit to hold a meeting was made. It was instantly 
and insultingly refused. Repeated but unsuccessful attempts were 
made to rent a hall. Hall owners in some_cases were sympathetic, 
but the terrible reprisals against those who ignore the edicts of the 
steel trust have left a fearful memory behind, and they did not dare. 

P. H. Brogan owns a lot in North Clairton. He is local secretary 
for the national committee in that place. He is a fighting man who 
fights. “Hold your meeting on my lot,” he suggested. So it was ar- 
ranged for Sunday afternoon, August 3rd. Secretary Brogan had a 
sign which he had fastened over his little office torn down and de- 
stroyed. He suffered many other indignities. But he fights and all 
this made him mad. He was arrested for handing out bills advertis- 
ing the meeting that he had arranged for on his lot. But the arrange- 
ments were completed, and just before the first speaker was ready to 
tell the story to the workers, Constable White and Burgess Williams 
came on the lot, came on the private property of Secretary Brogan, 
and forbade the meeting. “It is against the State law,” said the 
Burgess. “Hold the meeting at your peril,’ warned the constable. 


O38 


The meeting was opened by Organizer J. G. Brown, but at the end 
of a couple of minutes the constable, accompanied by a half-dozen 
Carnegie Steel Company police, blustered up through the enormous 
crowd and arrested the speaker. Then, the constable completely lost 
his head. But there was another head there. Captain Bowen, chief of 
the Carnegie Steel Company police, was on hand. He was one of the 
scabs of the great Homestead strike of 1892. His brutal tendencies, his 
hatred for unions, have been developing in each of the twenty-seven 
years since that time. He took charge of the situation. He pointed 
out six other organizers as by instinct. Organizer Joe Manley of the 
Structural Iron Workers was arrested for coming from Pittsburg; 
Secretary Foster as “a suspicious character”; American Federation of 
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Labor Organizer J. L. Beaghen “for being along’; A. A. Lassich, 
organizer of the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, was asked if he 
was a “member of the American Federation of Labor.” He admitted 
it and was immediately arrested. R. L. Hall, organizer of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, was accused and convicted by 
Captain Bowen of “doing nothing,” and taken in.: Secretary Brogan 
was yanked to jail without explanation. 

All the men were marched by the heavily armed company gunmen 
up the big hill, through the streets of the town, across lots to the city 
jail in Clairton, a mile away. Upon arrival, a demand was made to 
know the amount of bail required. The demand was ignored and all 
the men thrown summarily into the filthy cells of the suffocating jail. 
This jail has cells so ingeniously constructed that a fair-sized man can 
neither stand up nor lie down straight. One can only sit in a humped- 
up position. Each was furnished with cell, a toilet that had apparently 
seen much use and little attention. The stench on a hot day like 
August 2nd was sickening. 

A friend, seeing the door from the office open for a moment, came 
in and asked ‘the prisoners if he could be of service. One of them 
asked for a drink. At the same moment, an officer of the Clairton 
police force stuck his head in the door. “Come out of there,” he thun- 
dered. The friend explained that he was only giving one of the men 
a drink. “They are always wanting something. Let them alone,” he 
commanded. 

All the organizers were kept in the unspeakable jail till night, un- 
able to communicate with either friends or their attorney, bail refused, 
and would have undoubtedly have had to spend the night there had 
it not been for the activities of some labor men from Pittsburgh who 
happened along just as the so-called arrests were being made. They 
raced around town, located the Burgess and forced him to fix the bail, 
furnished it, and just before dark the men were released. 

Thus, these men were in jail for hours without a charge being 
placed against them. Their money refused for bail, they were made 
sport of by the small boys of the town, humiliated and sneered at by 
the hired gunmen of the Carnegie Steel Company. 

So much for the facts as presented by the organizing committee. 

We leave the committee’s statement without comment, save for 
this: The spirit of freedom has always revolted against unfreedom, 
and little by little it has come up through the ages, making life better 
and better for all mankind. The courage and persistence that has 
brought humanity thus far will carry it farther. It is shameful that 
there should still be such a condition as the steel workers describe, 
but the human race is redeemed by virtue of ‘the spirit it possesses to 
overcome evil environment. It would be better if the steel employers 
had an intelligent understanding of this great fact. 


TrutTH—A liar loves to take an oath. 
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The rapid growth of the American Federation 
of Teachers during the past year is exceedingly 
encouraging to all who appreciate the critical 
situation faced by our public schools. This na- 
tional organization of classroom teachers, affili- 
ated with the American Federation of Labor, has 
increased five-fold in both number of locals and 
membership, now having issued over a hundred 
charters to locals representing every section of 
the country and all classes of public school teach- 
ers. An interesting recent development is its 
extension into the university and normal school 
fields, where ten charters have been issued. 

Though there are several instances of contro- 
versies with reactionary school authorities, it is 
indicative of a wholesome trend of public opin- 
ion that in the great majority of cases boards of 
education and superintendents of schools wel- 
come the new possibilities of closer contact and 
co-operation with the community opened up by 
the affiliation of the teachers with the American 
Federation of Teachers. 

There is no space for a detailed account of the 
substantial achievements of the organized teach- 
ers, but, in brief, our locals in various sections 
of the country have been able to secure salary 
increases; important reforms in school adminis- 
tration, such as reduction in size and number of 
classes, and simplification and improvement in 
the methods of rating teachers; the election or 
appointment of progressive boards of education; 
and the enactment of such legislation as provi- 
sions for continuation schools, for free text 
books, for increases in school revenue, and for 
tenure of position. £ 

And everywhere the teachers have found their 
most steadfast ally in labor, that great, organ- 
ized body of parents which is determined that 
the children of all the people shall have a square 
educational deal. For labor realizes that the 
primary factor in the efficiency of the schools is 
the teacher, that the best of buildings and equip- 
ment, without competent teachers, is so much 
junk, 

Teachers in the past have held themselves 
aloof from the economic and civic interests of 
the community, and have had little opportunity 
to develop a living sense of the duties and priv- 
ileges of citizenship. 

Neither, as a rule, have they had any demo- 
cratic opportunity to give the schools the benefit 
of the initiative and experience gained in daily 
contact with the children in the schoolroom. 

Misgoverned cities are a testimony to the in- 
evitable result, the failure of teachers to prepare 
their pupils for life under economic, social and 
civic conditions of which the teachers themselves 
have no intimate knowledge. Removal of these 
handicaps through affiliation with. labor is a 
hopeful sign tor the: future. 

Organized labor is giving every assistance in 
our movement to raise teachers’ salaries, and to 
gain for the teacher a democratic voice in the 
conduct of the schools. 

Until teaching offers a self-respecting living 
and self-respecting conditions of work, young 
men and women of ability and independent spirit 
will continue to refuse to prepare themselves for 
that calling, which is so essential to public wel- 
fare, and it will be increasingly difficult to retain 
experienced teachers in the service which has 
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By Charles B. Stillman, 
President, American Federation of Teachers. 


received such niggardly recognition from the 
public. 

Labor’s aid has been effective, not only locally, 
but nationally, as shown by the support given by 
the American Federation of Labor to the Smith- 
Towner bill revised, which now, owing to the 
amendments to the original Smith bill made at 
the request of the American Federation of Labor 
and the American Federation of Teachers, pro- 
vides Federal aid in increasing teachers’ salaries, 
and absolutely safeguards State and local auton- 
omy in school administration. 

The teachers in the American Federation of 
Teachers with their specialized training and ex- 
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perience, affiliated with, and backed by the labor 
movement, the most powerful and progressive 
democratic force in our national life, and the 
force most vitally interested in equality of edu- 
cational opportunity, are conducting a vigorous 
campaign to make education mean what it should 
mean in a democracy, a campaign that should 
enlist every forward-looking teacher, and secure 
the support of every friend of the schools. 
—<—<_—_g—___ 
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is really dangerous to health—good compressed yeast in combination 
with flour which is low in this very vital element makes all of the 


starches and proteins of the flour accessible to proper assimilation. 


In other words, bread lacking in vitamines is not a good food, 


but supplied with vitamines it becomes probably the most valuable 


of all food products. 
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EDUCATION 


By Henry A. McAnarney. 


One of the institutions of this country of which 


’ the people are justly proud is its public school 


system. From the little log schoolhouse of the 
early forties it has been developed into magnifi- 
cent universities and stately structures devoted 
to public education. 

But with all our care great numbers of our 
people have been overlooked in providing for 
their instruction even in the elementary grades 
of our, schools. The reports of the draft boards 
on illiteracy among all the people amazed the 
country. Our pride is our educational facilities re- 
ceived a shock which has aroused us to give 
attention to the future. 

While we have been engaged in building fine 
schoolhouses we have apparently neglected one 
important essential element to our progress—the 
scholar, And this applies with equal truth to the 
city and rural community. These reports tell us 
in forceful facts that education in the past was 
too freely left to voluntary choice. Too often 
the child determined for itself the extent of its 
school life. Passed from father to son, this neg- 
lect of early training necessarily had a bad re- 
sult on our national progress. 

With the foreign-born the failure to learn our 
language was the result of isolation. As a gen- 
eral thing, he knew little of the provisions that 
had been made for his education, and this is 
especially true of those who came to the United 
States within recent years. These immigrants 
live in communities almost entirely with their 
own nationals, and have little means of knowing 
the good intentions of Americans. Whatever the 
reason, they preferred to live here as they had 
lived in their native land. Of simple minds, smal! 
vision, and unaccustomed to consideration by 
their own governments, they never dreamed that 
forces here were at work to help them to realize 
the rights as human beings they are entitled to 
enjoy. 

Because of their failing to avail themselves of 
our public schools, naturally our people believed 
the foreign-born did not wish to learn anything 
regarding our customs or our form of govern- 
ment. But the facts prove this to be an error 
of judgment. The real reason for the lack of 
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interest of the foreign-born was that he knew 
nothing of our plans, until the Bureau of Natural- 
ization, in response to public demand, devised 
ways of reaching him through various public 
agencies, through his own nationals and his shop- 
mates. 

The extent of the use of the Federal Text-book 
on citizenship authorized by Act of Congress and 
the increasing number of requests for it coming 
to the Bureau of Naturalization from public- 
school officials in every section of the country 
shows the eagerness of the foreign-born to ob- 
tain an education. And the success of the course 
everywhere proves the wisdom of the law which 
authorized it. 

But the benefits of this course have not ended 
with the foreign born. Great numbers of Amer- 
icans have been enrolled as students in the thou- 


sands of public schools which have formed citi- 


zenship classes, and from every point come de- 
mands for the extension of these classes to give 
all the people the chance to learn. 

Among her other great duties America has this 
one that is equal to the greatest: The education 
of her people. 
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No Benevolent 
Despotism 
By J. G. Phelps Stokes 
Of the American Alliance for Labor and 
i Democracy. 
® r) 


The Bishop of Birmingham, England, hit the 
nail on the head the other day when he wrote to 
the London Times: “What is wanted by the 
workers is that they should be frankly recog- 
nized as partners in the great industrial scheme. 
The day has gone by in which people were satis- 
fied to live under even the most beneficial des- 
potism.” 


The Bishop declared that the workers should © 


share with the employers “full information as to 
the state of the business for which they are work- 
ing.” Only by frank mutual understanding, he 
held, can industry really prosper and yield the 
best results for all concerned. 

There is a good suggestion in this for both 
employers and employees in the United States. 
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Wages Versus Prices 
By Paul Scharrenberg 


Labor Day in 1919 finds more American working men and women 
giving serious thought to economic problems than ever before in the 
history of our country. 

Perhaps the principal thought provoker has been the outstanding 
fact that an increased wage does not necessarily mean “more eats.” 
This has been very clearly illustrated by data made public from time 
to time by the Department of Labor. For example, a comparison of 
changes in trade-union wage rates and in retail prices of food from 
1907 to 1918, shows that an hour’s wages in 1918 purchased but 79 
per cent as much food as in 1913, and a week’s wages but 77 per cent 
as much. 

As compared with 1907 an hour’s wages in 1918 bought but 72 
per cent as much food and a week’s wages but 69 per cent as 
much food. 

Moreover, since the publication of these figures the situation has 
become even worse. 

The remedy for this state of affairs is obviously along different 
lines than “more” wage raising. Clearly, the point of attack must 
be changed. When retail prices continue to “go up” at a much 
swifter pace than wages there must be something wrong with the 
distributive machinery. 5 

As long as the machinery of distribution remains under the con- 
trol of a third party—the middleman—there can be little hope of 
reform in this quarter. One way out of this dilemma is the co-opera- 
tive method of buying and selling, now officially advocated by the 
American Federation of Labor. 

Will it work? ; 

Well, this is what Justice Brandeis of the United States Supreme 
Court has to say about it: 

“The power of wealth and of privilege can be successfully met 
by the people only by utilizing to the full extent the power of num- 
bers; utilizing that power not only politically but industrially. . 


Emancipation can come only through the utilization by the people not 


only of their power of production but of their own purchasing power. 

“The essence of the trust is a combination of the capitalist, by the 
capitalist, for the capitalist. 

“The essence of the co-operative society is association of the peo- 
ple, by the people and for the people.” 

So, why not try co-operation as a remedy for industrial ills? 

Surely, it is useless to bewail the increased cost of commodities 
and yet make no direct effort to cope with it. 

What is required, in addition to organized industrial and political 
effort and functioning in conjunction therewith, is a net-work of 
co-operative stores and distributive agencies in all the principal 
suburbs and country towns. 

To accomplish this requires the wholehearted support of Organized 
Labor. Is the effort worth while? It surely is, for the workers have 
much to gain and nothing to lose by using the full strength of their 
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tremendous purchasing power in support of co-operative stores of 
their own. 

The average “business man” necessarily seeks nothing but his own 
profit; hence arise most of the evils of competitive trading, short 
weight, adulteration in all its forms, exorbitant profits, retail prices 
out of all proportion to the cost of the goods sold—simply dishonest 
trading. 

A co-operative store owned and controlled by the workers them- 
selves can escape all these evils. Its watchword must of necessity 
be “Honest trading; no profiteering,” because any profit made is paid 
back to each co-operator in proportion to the amount of his or her 
purchases. Consider also the indirect benefits of co-operative trad- 
ing, the social power that resides in the control of the distribution 
no less than in the production of wealth; the powerful aid that a well- 
established co-operative store may give to the workers during a strike 
or lockout; the moral and material benefit to the great mass of the 
workers in the consciously directed elimination of useless middlemen. 

Unfortunately, this is a fact not half well enough understood 
by the workers that, by withdrawing their trade from capitalistic 
concerns and concentrating it in stores of their own, they may not 
only strengthen their own position in the industrial battles of today, 
but ultimately capture the main sources of wealth of those who ex- 
ploit them. 

The most important requisites for co-operation are loyalty and 
friendship toward one’s fellow men. A group of people who are 
capable of fidelity organize as a consumers’ society to supply for 
themselves their simplest wants. They buy at wholesale in common 
such things as eggs, butter, fruit, vegetables, coal, meat and coffee. 
They take for themselves the profit which had previously gone to the 
private merchant. Their society grows larger, and presently they 
run their own store, and distribute to themselves all of their food- 
stuffs, clothing, and household goods. This is the simple and unos- 
tentatious beginning of an organization of infinite possibilities. The 
basis of such an organization must be democratic; otherwise it fails. 
The necessary share capital must be raised, preferably by the one- 
member-one-share principle. The essentials for success are: (1) 
One member one vote; (2) interest not above the current or legal 
rate; and (3) returns to members based on the amount of purchases 
which each member makes. 

In the course of time, after a number of such societies have devel- 
oped, they will find that the total amount of purchases they are mak- 
ing is so great that they can unite in. the organization of a wholesale 
society, and thus take the next step and cut out the profit of the whole- 
saler. When still more societies have grown up and the membership 
has become sufficiently great, the wholesale society, instead of buying 
from the importer and manufacturer, imports and manufactures for 
itself. When this last step has been taken a substantial portion of the 
economic problem is solved; the gamut is run; people are then pro- 
ducing and distributing for themselves; and are no longer at the 
mercy of competitive business. 

What is the history of the co-operative movement? In England 
in 1844 twenty-eight poor weavers with no better destiny than the 
poorhouse before them, organized the Rochdale Equitable Pioneers’ 
Society, with a store with only four commodities, keeping open only 
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in the evening. They had the vision and the philosophy. From that 
small beginnifg there has never been a recession now for three-quar- 
ters of a century. Year after year unfailing success has crowned 
the movement. Today the co-operative movement in Great Britain 
embraces one-third of the total population. For forty years the move- 
ment has been growing five times faster than the population has in- 
creased. During the war the increase has been ten times faster. 

At the present time, co-operative societies of Great Britain dis- 
tribute $1,000,000,000 worth of commodities to their members annually. 
The “profit” or, more properly speaking, the savings to their mem- 
bers amount to $100,000,000 a year. 

Today, all the nations of Europe except Turkey have progressive 
co-operative movements. In Denmark, more than three-fourths of 
the population are embraced in co-operative societies. This little 
country is rapidly becoming a nation of co-operators and is already 
developing a superior culture. 

During the war the co-operative movement has saved the people 
of the suffering countries from being quite at the mercy of the profi- 
teers. At the beginning of the war when private tradesmen in England 
had put up the price of sugar to 12 cents a pound the co-operative 
societies continued to sell it to their members at 5 cents a pound, and 
people stood in lines waiting to join these societies. The countries 
which had a co-operative movement and in-which the profiteers did 
not dominate, appointed the co-operators to administer food control. 
This was done in Switzerland, Denmark, and Holland. Russia did it 
immediately after the revolution. France, Germany and Austria have 
more recently done it. 

In America we have a rapidly developing movement. While there 
have been a number of failures this is largely due to the fact that we 
have had all kinds of spurious co-operative organizations. Today, 
however, there are fully 1000 true co-operative distributive societies 
in America. There ate splendid groups of societies in the Northwest 
and throughout the Northern States. Another group has developed 
about the United Mine Workers in the Central States. In Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia and Ohio are some of the oldest and most suc- 
cessful societies. Throughout the rest of the country are scattered 
organizations. 

In conclusion, here is a fair summary of the principal points for 
the co-operative movement: 

That the workers must unite as producers—as workers per se—is 
evident to all who think. That they must unite as citizens—politically 
—to secure beneficial legislation is generally conceded. That they 
should unite as consumers is only beginning to be recognized in 
America, although it has made striking progress in the old world. 
But the tremendous power that will arise from a scientific co-ordina- 
tion of all the three forces—unionism, united political action, and co- 
operative trading—is understood by few indeed. Today hordes of 
useless agents, bankers, auctioneers, storekeepers, etc., are rapidly 
becoming wealthy out of the profits wrung directly from the wages of 
the workers. Most of this wealth can be saved to the workers as soon 
as they put into practice the principle of co-operative trading. 
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Let U.S. Limit Profits 


By Victor H. Arnheim 


Governmental regulation of the amount of profits to be made by a 
manufacturer or producer of necessities is the logical cure for the 
high cost of living, according to Hugh Frayne, Eastern representative 
of the American Federation of Labor, and one-time labor member 
of the War Purchasing and War Industries Boards. 

That is how he solved the riddle for me when I sought him out in 
his office in the heart of the theatrical district. 

“Right out here,’ he said, pointing to the theatrical boarding- 
houses and playhouses which line the Gay White Way, “the legitimate 
actors went on strike. Think of it: high-priced men and women, 
stars and understudies, meeting in the gold ballroom of the Hotel 
Astor, if you please, and deciding to strike. There was no outside 
interference. No ‘foreign agitators’ muddled up the situation. They 
just got together and decided they had to strike. 

“You ask me why? You ask me why the street-car men are out 
in Brooklyn, why the cigarmakers are out, why strikes are in progress 
in dozens and dozens of New York factories, ee, shops and 
so forth? 

“There is only one answer: the profiteers are reaping the whirl- 
wind of their mad career of price-boosting. 


LABOR STOOD ALONE. 

“While organized labor, through its regularly appointed officials 
and leaders, was everywhere striving honestly to help reconstruct 
and rebuild the world after the chaos of war, what were the others 
doing? Gouging the public, that’s what! 

“Labor stood alone in its reconstruction work. Labor’s recon- 
struction program has been ignored, and by people who were too busy 
getting rich. And now they wonder because labor strikes and makes 
demands! 7 

“Every day one reads in the newspapers stories emanating from 
Washington and other centers to the effect that the soaring of prices 
of common necessities is not going to stop just yet. Prices are still 
going upward. ‘ 

“Side by side with these stories are announcements from the 
larger industrial centers of huge profits made by corporations—profits 
larger than any ever before earned. They tell of enormous dividends 
paid out to stockholders. 

“With these two concrete facts staring the working people in the 
face day by day, what wonder that the strike fever is spreading? 
What wonder that a body of workers in one center will catch the 
strike fever from another center? And what wonder if it all ends in 
a situation which can easily unbalance the entire country, bad as the 
situation already is? 

“The workingman is not saying a word. He is thinking—and 
acting. The street-car men, always hard to organize, completely 
paralyzed the second largest borough in New York City. The actors 
crippled the theatrical district of the world’s largest theatrical center. 
They tell us the policemen in this city are organizing. I can’t say 
much about it, but I will say that since the Atlantic City Convention 
went on record in June in favor of organizing the policemen, we have 
issued eleven charters in as many cities. 


PEACE-TIME PROBLEMS NOW. 

“During the war the workers had high wages, war bonuses, over- 
time wages. They accumulated a money surplus, which tided them 
over the slack times that followed the armistice. Now their savings 
are depleted, their wages have fallen and the high prices which they 
didn’t feel in the war period are beginning to create a serious want. 

“The cold, hard fact remains that the American workingman has 
not sufficient earnings to meet the increased cost of livelihood. And I 
venture to say that the American workingman and his family are 50 
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per cent underfed. The high prices have caused him to deny himself 
many common necessities. 

“So today any word of radicalism that is spoken meets a sympa- 
thetic ear. Any word, no matter how radical, is approved in each 
labor group, very often by a majority, often indeed by the entire 
group. It is a serious situation. 

“We have today higher profits than have ever been witnessed in 
the history of the nation. Values are inflated beyond all rhyme and 
reason. The cost of everything is quite out of sight. The American 
dollar has shrunk in purchasing power to a fifty-cent piece, often to 
a quarter, its former purchasing power. How much better it would 
be if the American dollar could be made to stand for 125 or 150 
per cent! 

“When we go to buy necessities we are told that the demand from 
other countries for our goods keeps the prices up. Yet we have the 
inconsistent spectacle of American-made shoes shipped to foteign 
countries at ridiculously low prices in order to stimulate foreign 
trade! Good shoes here today cost $12, $15, even $20 a pair. We’re 
selling them to other countries at $3.50 and $5 a pair. 

FORBIDDING NEEDED ARTICLES. 

“Would it not seem just to forbid the exportation of American 
products before the domestic demand was filled? If we had a chance 
here to enjoy the same prices that consumers of American goods pay 
in foreign countries we would consume 50 per cent more and still leave 
the producer a handsome profit. 

“How much is a fair and reasonable profit? I should put it at from 
6 to 10 per cent. Why not? We are limiting the legal rate of inter- 
est which a bank may charge on money loans to 6 per cent. If it is 
legal and proper to regulate the banks, why isn’t it legal and proper to 
limit the amounts of profits on all commodities to from 6 to 10 per cent? 

“They ask me whether I would limit the price of labor, too. And 
my answer is, no, that labor is not a commodity. 

“They tell us that labor’s agitation for higher wages brings up the 
cost of living. Nothing could be more erroneous. Labor’s demands 
for more pay are merely in answer to the ever-growing pressure that 
is forcing the workingman to do without necessities. 

“We have business anarchy today. There seems to be no limit to 
the trend of high prices. Everybody jacks up the price of his product 
and blames it onto somebody else or something else. 

“The politicians dare not act because they want political favors, 
or perhaps because they are hinged up with somebody that is making 
part of the profits. 

“In the mad scramble to make a dollar we are forgetting the 
human element. 

“We must go forward with the work of organizing the working- 
man. And the word workingman will mean just what each individual 
will want it to mean. If some individual has ideas that he would like 
to belong to the middle class or some other class just because he is 
too proud to belong to the working class, then let him. It’s going to 
be a mighty expensive bit of pride for him.” 
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LUMBER 


has taken another jump, but not with us. We are still 
selling good, new 


LUMBER AND MILLWORK 


as Cheap as you can Buy Second-Hand Material 
EITHER CASH OR MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


Bass-Hueter Bungalow Paints—$2 Gallon, 60c Quarts 


GREATER CITY LUMBER COMPANY 
3125 MISSION STREET 
Near Army Street 


Phone Mission 2106 


JEWELL 
STEEL & MALLEABLE COMPANY 
= OF CALIFORNIA 


JEWELL STEEL CASTINGS 
MALLEABLE CASTINGS 


1375 POTRERO AVE. SAN FRANCISCO 


HAND TRUCKS 


Over 100 Styles and Sizes 
Have you our catalog? 


LANSING COMPANY 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 
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GAVIN McNAB 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 


801-010-0100 010-020: 
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BERGER AND CARTER COMPANY 


MACHINE TOOLS 
AND 
SUPPLIES 


400 MISSION STREET 
Telephone Douglas 1776 
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Rules for Gas Utilities 


After September 1, 1919, all gas served by gas utilities of Califor- 
nia to consumers must contain 570 British thermal units on an average 
each month, with a variation of not more than thirty units. No excep- 
tion is permitted, except by special exemption of the Railroad Com- 
mission. This is the fundamental requirement of new standardization 
ot quality and service of gas utilities established by the Railroad Com- 
mission in its general order No. 58, effective September 1st. The or- 
der also provides a complete set of general rules governing the rela- 
tions between gas utilities and their consumers. In addition, special 
rules governing the Pacific Gas and Electric Company’s field have been 
authorized, to become effective also on September Ist. 

In order to regulate the gas supplied all California consumers, 
the commission’s gas and electric division will, in September, expand 
its work and give regular attention to all the gas plants by inspection 
and testing and by every other form of supervision necessary to see 
that the public gets standard gas. 

For instance, every gas plant that supplies more than twenty 
million feet a year must maintain calorimetric equipment to constantly 
test the quality of its product and must make tests at prescribed inter- 
vals. At each test the commission will be represented by a “prover,” 
an instrument tested and sealed by the commission and which must 
answer whether the test is up to standard or not. 

These standards for gas service are the result of conference and 
investigation in connection with Case 1064, which was instituted and 
held in 1917, but action upon which was postponed pending the clos- 
ing of the war, and are the result of careful investigation and con- 
sideration by the commission and its gas engineers. They are, in 
general, similar to gas standards established by other public utility 
commissions throughout the United States. 

The first special rules which cover gas are comprised in Decision 
No. 6543 of the Railroad Commission, which authorizes rules and reg- 
ulations governing the mammoth system of the Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric service. These rules detail minutely the relations and duties of 
both company and consumers. They are the result of the commis-~ 
sion’s experience in adjusting disputed questions between companies 
and consumers in all classes of utilities in nearly 17,000 cases. This 
experience reduced itself to certain uniform methods of adjustment, 
and these methods have been written into the Pacific Gas and Elec- 
tric rules. 

Both the Pacific Gas and Electric Company and the commission 
realized the need of such rules for a long time. The company made 
application for permission to promulgate rules, but the commission, 
through its engineers, revised the company’s proposed rules and ampli- 
fied them, and they will now be the arbiter between company and 
consumer where before appeal was made to the commission. 

The rules adopted are for gas and electric service separately (elec- 
trical in Decision No. 6542), and the main points covered are the 
establishment and re-establishment of consumers’ credit to obtain 
service, the return of deposits after twelve months, interest on de- 
posits to be paid by the Company, discontinuance of service, disputed 
bills and the method of adjusting them, meter tests and the adjustment 
of bills for meter error. 

A dispute, of course, which cannot be adjusted by the observance 
of these rules will be handled by the commission. 


I have known several men who may be recognized in days to come 
as men of genius, and they were all plodders, hard-working, intent 
men. Genius is known by its works; genius without works is a 
blind faith, a dumb oracle. But meritorious works are the result 
of time and labor, and cannot be accomplished by intention or by 
a wish. Every great work is the result of time, of vast preparatory 
training. Facility comes by labor.—George Ross. 
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Clinic—Wed. and Sat., 10:30-11:30 A. M: 


DR. L. M. ADAMS 


399 WEBSTER STREET, CORNER OAK 
SPINAL ANALYSIS 


Phone Park 7701 San Francisco 


“Remove the Cause’”’ 
*‘Nature Cures” 

Adams Chiropractic Institute 

POST-GRADUATE COURSE 

Hours, 1 to 7 P. M. 


Adjustment Given 


THEODORE J. HOOVER 
587 Mills Building 


San F rancisco, California 
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[MONEY ORDERS 


ENGLAND, IRELAND, seus ‘FRANCE, ITALY, SWITZERLAND, 
FA 


HOLLAND, DENMARK, NORWAY, SWEDEN, SPAIN, PORTUGAL 


CUNARD LINE 


Is the Best and Cheapest Way to Send Money Abroad. A Receipt Signed | 
by the Payee Proves Safe Arrival. 3 : | 
; 
H 
3 


QUICKEST—SIMPLEST—SAF EST 


Send Your Money “CUNARD LINE” and Avoid Loss 


THE CUNARD STEAMSHIP CO., LTD., 
ANCHOR LINE, ANCHOR, DONALDSON LINE: 
CUNARD BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 


S. W. Corner Market and First Streets 
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MUNICIPAL BONDS 


The soundness, the absolute certainty of income, the freedom from 
tax problems, will mean more and more to the holders of securities as 
the problems of reconstruction and rehabilitation become more apparent. 


| Investors in Municipal Bonds are assured of a safety of income with an 


? 
absolute freedom from complications. We recommend their purchase 
to conservative investors. 


All Issues of GOVERNMENT BONDS Bought and Sold 
on Commission at Current Market Quotations. 


McDONNELL & CO. 
120 Broadway, New York 


335 MONTGOMERY ST. and PALACE HOTEL 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Phone Private Exchange : : : 
HOTEL DEL MONTE, DEL MONTE 


Garfield 1920 
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An Old 
Hz LRRIS ON New England 
Family Recipe 
MUSTARD EX 


WITH CEREAL 
A CONDIMENT WITH A ZEST Or ITS OWN 
Contains’ no artificial preservation or coloring matter. 
All ingredients are absolutely pure and of the highest 
grade and quality obtainable ste tet Pan { 
Manufactured By 


HARRISON FOOD PRODUCTS CoO. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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PROFITS ON “WATER” IS NO 
RAIL SOLUTION 
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Every railroad solution so far presented, except the Plumb plan, 
provides for 6 per cent interest on the millions of dollars of watered 
stock, declared Congressman Sims, in a speech in an open forum in 
Washington. 

The speaker said it was out of the question for the Government 
to guarantee interest on stock that represents nothing but a Niagara 
of water. He said most of this stock was presented to buyers of 
railroad bonds as a bonus, and if the Government guaranteed interest 
charges on this paper it would mean an annual cost of a billion dollars 
a year to the people because of increased passenger and freight rates. 

While he has introduced a bill which includes the Plumb plan, Con- 
gressman Sims refused to commit himself to this proposition. He is 
a member of the House Committee on Foreign and Interstate Com- 
merce, which is holding hearings on the Plumb plan. He said he was 
“a member of a jury.” 

He let it be understood, however, that -new ideas do not frighten 
him and that he has changed his opinion many times. “There are 
well-dressed men who appear before our committee,” he said, “who 
tell us their minds are made up. They take the word of their tailor 
on, what to wear, but they refuse to accept anything new on the mighty 
problem of transportation.” 

The speaker declared that transportation is a social necessity and 
should be sold to the people at cost. 
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California Soldier Colonization 


00-00-0000 
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That California will have the honor of becoming the first State 
in the Union to have a soldier settlement, is the indication here, ac- 
cording to an opinion expressed by Professor Elwood Mead, head of 
the Rural Institutions Department of the University of California. 

“California is the first State to take definite action,” Professor 
Mead declared, “looking to definite action in the matter of providing 
homes for soldiers. It looks as though California would have the 
first soldier settlement in this country. Other States have made appro- 
priations, but none has acted.” 

Charles F. Shaw, professor of soil technology in the University 
of California, has been named examiner of all lands offered for sale 
to the Land Settlement Board of the State of California, it was an- 
nounced at a recent meeting of the Settlement Board by Dean Thomas 
Forsyth Hunt of the university’s College of Agriculture. Elwood 
Mead, professor of rural institutions in the University of California, 
is chairman of the board. 

October 1st has been named as the closing date for receiving offers 
of land tracts from 4000 to 12,000 acres in area, and November Ist has 
been announced as the day by which Professor Shaw hopes to com- 
plete his investigations. 

Already 1500 applications for farms or farm workers’ allotments 
have been filed with the Land Settlement Board, of which one-third 
are from returned soldiers. Under the amended State act, other 
things being equal, soldiers will be given the preference in the new 
land settlements. ‘ 

Three plans under which landowners can submit their land for pur- 
chase are announced by the Settlement Board, as follows: 

1. Cash payment in full at the time of purchase. 

2. One-half cash payment and the balance payable over a period 
of ten years of amortized payments. 

3. One-third cash payment and the balance over a similar period 
of ten years of amortized payments. 
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“NEW PROCESS” 


a 


Schlueter-Beecher Co. 
755 MISSION STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO AGENTS 


BALL BEARINGS PROPERLY 

REGROUND 

Guaranteed the Same as New Bearings 

At Less Than Half the Cost 

orsenvice Authorized Hess-Bright & S KF Distributors 
COMPLETE STOCK OF ALL MAKES BALL BEARINGS 
DISTRIBUTORS BOWER & TROJAN ROLLER BEARINGS 


BEARINGS FOR ANY CAR WE ARE BEARING SPECIALISTS 
Let Us Help You Solve Your Bearing Problems 


Trail’er 


LOS | ee ees CALIFORNIA PORTLAND, OREGON 
with 
Industrial Tractors 


I Made in San Francisco by the 
i 
i 


AHLBERG BEARING COMPANY 
a 
RELIANCE 
Semi-Trailers 
Reversible Trailers 
RELIANCE TRAILER & TRUCK CO., Inc. 
30 Eighth Street 


1116 Polk Street SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Non-Reversible Trailers 
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John T. Nourse 
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France Starts Reconstruction 


France has restored over 1250 miles of railroads in the devastated 
districts since the signing of the armistice. This mileage is in addi- 
tion to the 1000 miles which had been provisionally repaired before 
the actual end of the fighting. Less than 200 miles of destroyed road- 
bed remain unserviceable. 

Of the destroyed railways between Paris and Belgium on the 
Northern Railway nearly 98 per cent of the portions out of service 
last November has been restored. On the Eastern Railway the restora- 
tion has’ been less complete, but even on the Champagne and Verdun 
fronts, over 80 per cent of the lines are again being used. 


Much of the restorative work has had to be of a temporary nature’ 


because of the shortage of materials. The hardest work was encoun- 
tered in the region about Verdun and along the valley of the Meuse, 
where numerous tunnels and bridges were destroyed. Nearly one- 
half of the restored miléage has been on double-track lines. 

The rebuilding of the network of canals is progressing almost as 
rapidly as the railway work. The total destroyed mileage’ of canals 
exceeds 700 miles, together with 450 bridges and-115 locks. By Oc- 
tober 1st the greater portion of these lines of cheap transportation 
will have been rebuilt. 

Simultaneously with the railroad rebuilding, the factories in many 
of the “martyred” cities are resuming production on a small scale. 
Machinery, stolen by the Germans, is being collected in all parts of 
Germany and shipped back to the almost empty factories in Lille, 
Laon and St. Quentin. Already over 25,000 tons of stolen machinery 
and material have been gathered and shipped, while even a larger 
quantity has accumulated in German stations awaiting shipment. This 
machinery was identified by a French commission. 

Though making heroic efforts to reassert herself in the linen in- 
dustry, the city of Lille is making but little progress because of the 
absence of spinning machines. Of over 500,000 spindles which were 
operated in and about Lille before the war, less than 12,000 are work- 
ing now. The others were destroyed or carried away by the Germans. 
In the meantime Lille believes that the predominance of her linen in- 
dustry has been lost for all time, as other nations have made a quicker 
start since the end of the war. 


To Beat Cost of Living 


Houston, Texas, labor unions plan to dent Old High Cost of Liv- 
ing with a co-operative store. Business men of ability will manage 
the store, which will be founded on sound economic and business 
ideas. Goods will be bought in large quantities and sold ona close 
margin. The aim will be to reduce the cost of living, not to make a 
profit out of the enterprise. 


THE WALK-OVER 
NOW IN OUR ONE BIG STORE IN THE FLOOD BLDG. 


We would be pleased to have you call and inspect our new and 
enlarged store, in the Flood Building. With the addition of 3,000 
square feet of floor space, and all of the employes of our former store, 
we are in a position to offer at all times that perfect service that Walk- 
Over patrons have become used to. 


You will always find here a most complete assortment of both 
men’s and women’s shoes at prices as low as it is possible to sell shoes 


of high quality. 
” THE WALK-OVER 
Frank Werner Co. 


874 MARKET STREET 26 POWELL STREET 
Flood Building San Francisco 
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J. O’SHEA, Inc. 


General Contractor 


Main Office: 621 Montgomery St 
Phone Sutter 4450—Connecting All Depts. 


San Francisco 


GLASER BROS. 
WHOLESALE CIGARS AND TOBACCOS 


—BRANCHES— 


GLASER BROS. 1309 Franklin St., Phone Oakland 7850, Oakland 
STOCKTON TOBACCO CO., 231 E. Market, Phone 778, Stockton 
VALLEY TOBACCO CO., 1820 Mariposa St., Phone 351, Fresno 
ARLINGTON CIGAR STORE, 1423 19th St., Phone 170, Bakersfield 
GLASER BROS., 407 J. STREET, Phone Main 4711, Sacrament& 
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San Francisco 
Philadelphia 


Chicago 
Seattle 


FREIGHT BROKERS INSURANCE 
AND FORWARDING AGENTS 


Phone Garfield, 1368 485 California St. San Francisco 


$ 
| DICKERSON & GASKELL, Inc. 
| 
: 
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NEW YORK 
SEATTLE 


CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
SAN FRANCISCO . 


NORTON, LILLY & COMPANY 
STEAMSHIP AGENTS 
and BROKERS 


Alaska Building, Seattle, Wash. 
485 CALIFORNIA STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 


ong 


J. E. TROIEL S. H. KING 


Montague Range and Furnace Company 


Warm Air Furnaces 
HEATING AND VENTILATING SYSTEMS 


Complete Restaurant and Hotel Kitchen Outfits 
French Ranges—Steel Ranges 


327-9 JESSIE STREET 
TELEPHONE GARFIELD 1422 


826 MISSION STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Troelstra’s Agitation Ends 6. i. MELSON & CO. 


With America’s entry into world affairs, it becomes more and SAN FRANCISCO 
more important to the American organized workers to learn to know 
the chief characters of the leaders of workingmen in European coun- 
tries. Among such European leaders we may note Mr. Troelstra, the Packers of 
powerful leader of the Dutch Socialist Democratic Labor party, who HIGH NOON BRAND FOOD PRODUCTS 
since the beginning of the war conducted himself so as to be generally 
recognized as a loyal member of the Kaiser’s select corps of Royal 
Prussian Social Democratic party. Regarding his activities in the For Sale by Your Grocer 
war we quote the following from one of our exchanges: 

The overwhelming majority of the Dutch nation were, of course, 


not pro-German—they were too close to Belgium and too well ac- } 
quainted with the meaning of Prussianism to be anything of the CROWLEY LAUNCH & TUGBOAT Co. } 
sort. But if they were not, it certainly was not Mr. Troelstra’s fault. SAN FRANCISCO ae 
Imbued with what may be called the jackboot of the sergeant major FREIGHT OF ALL KINDS TRANSPORTED 
variety of orthodox Marxism, saturated with the disciplinary, free- TO ALL POINTS ON BAY AND RIVER 
dom-hating tenets of a type of socialism conceived exclusively in LIGHTERAGE CONTRACTORS } 
terms of class organization and the struggle of blind forces, Genosse STEAM DERRICK BARGES 
Troelstra could think of no higher mission for himself and his group Lighters, Barges, Scows, Launches, Tugboats, Pumps, 
than acting as a sort of advance sales force or the pro-war, pro- Derricks for Hire and Charter ; 
annexationist, pro-kultur German majority Socialists, a little but MISSION STREET WHARF 
boisterous brother of the Scheidemanns and Suedekums. VALLEJO STREET WHARF 

But while Troelstra passed the time calling the British and French EXPOSITION WHARF 


imperialists names and engineering little raids against the Allied labor 
front, in the sacrosanct name of proletarian unity, Marshal Foch was 
busy beating life out of kaiserism, and one day kaiserism collapsed 
and the flag of revolution was hoisted on the royal castle at Berlin. 

To cut the story short: Mr. Troelstra suddenly awakened to the 
fact that revolution had become the fashionable thing; that it was 
done in the best Prussian circles. And he did not wish to make him- 
self suspected of too much individuality; he decided to fall in line 
with his Berlin friends, and no November 11th, the day of the armis- 
tice, proclaimed to a labor meeting at Rotterdam: 


“The bourgeoisie has begun to realize that the time has come for FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
the laboring class to constitute itself as the supreme power.” And 
the day after he declared in the session of the Second Chamber that SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


he saw himself forced—to sacrifice himself on the altar of liberty? 
No, but “to follow the example of Berlin’—hardly a novelty, to be 
sure, for him, as he was doing it ever since August, 1914. Reminded 
that he spoke for only 22 per cent of the laboring population, he pro- 
nounced, in the best Bolshevik manner, that numbers were unimpor- 
tant; “it is quality that counts; we have a right to usurp political 


H. MOFFAT COMPANY 


WHOLESALE BUTCHERS 


power” (note the fine juxtapostion) ; “the army is on our side, and 
so is three-fourths of the police.” UNION MEN 
rs ae ts poor Mr. pie ee < nes to - that : could Buy Clothes Made in San Francisco by 
not help it. ere were sitting at his elbow Mr. David Wijnkoop and 
Van Ravesteyn, the two representatives of the “genuine” Dutch Bol- UNION TAILORS 


shevik party, calling him old reactionary and bourgeois fossil and 
that sort of thing, so he simply had to out-Bolshevize them, even with- 
out the mighty urge of the “Berlin example.” 

For an hour or so the beautiful dream lasted, and Troelstra saw 
himself glorified as a sort of combination Scheidemann and Ebert, 
the dictator of the Dutch Socialist republic. 

But then the bubble burst. It appeared that not only was the army 
not on Troelstra’s side, but even his own party made haste to disavow 
his braggadocio. Two days after his harangue one of his lieutenants, 
Schaper, made full recantation before the Chamber: “We are averse 
to any violence practiced by a minority.” COCHRANE & COMPANY 

No wonder Troelstra was too ill to attend the meeting. He was 
ill next day when speakers at the Dutch Labor Congress quietly but 
emphatically repudiated Bolshevik ideas and methods, the plan of a 
coup d’etat made in Germany. 

He recovered, though, the following day—for just enough time 
to appear before the congress and sing his political swan song, half 
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apologetically, half defiantly, but with all the marks of finality. He 
got a mild ovation—like an old actor at his farewell performance, and 
he knew it. é 

And there ended with Troelstra’s political career Berlin-made Bol- 
shevism in the Netherlandsshevism in the Netherlands. In the scores 
of indignation meetings held by all parties, conservatives and radicals, 
Catholics and Liberals, the dominant note was that liberty is the best 
antidote for Belshevism—that in a democracy like Holland reform 
by force is superfluous, hateful and impossible. 


- 


COOLIE LABOR PROPAGANDA 


Propaganda having for its purpose the importation of Chinamen 
for farm work is being distributed among members of Congress. 
Several postal cards signed by the “Food Producers’ Union” have 
been received by each member. They were mailed from Brooklyn, 


N. Y., and read: 


“Gentlemen: With Chinese farm labor under contract for five 
years at $30 a month and feed themselves, food can be produced at 
cost; otherwise not. Agriculturists are tired of being made the goat 
and now pass the buck to Congress. Low cost farm labor provided 
in time to sow the winter grains means low-priced food in one year. 
It’s up to you.” 

Written on the cards is this appeal: “Help save America.” 

The cards were the first intimation the members of Congress had 
that Brooklyn is a farming community. Each Congressman receives 
One a day from the same source. It is understood that the originators 
of the propaganda intend to have similar cards come from all parts 
of the United States in an effort to intimidate Congress into legislating 
for the admission of Chinese. 

A bill is before Congress providing for the admission by percent- 
ages of immigrants of any nationality to this country according to the 
number already here. It has been figured out that if the bill becomes 
a law California will be a Japanese colony in ten years and that in 
fifty years Japanese will be in the majority in the United States. The 
enactment of the law will also wipe out the “gentlemen’s agreement” 
with Japan. 


| Status of Dry Referendums | 


Petitions for referendum on the prohibition constitutional amend- 
ment are being prepared for filing in Maine, Michigan, Missouri 
and Nevada. 


This announcement is made from the western headquarters of 
the Association Opposed to National Prohibition. 

The referendum right, because of conflicting court decisions, is 
expected to be taken to the United States Supreme Court as well as 


the constitutionality of the amendment, according to Levy Mayer, 
counsel for the association. 


Referendum petitions have been filed in Ohio, California, Colorado, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska and Washington. Court action is 
contemplated in Arkansas, Oklahoma and Washington, where the 
petitions have been held up, the statement said. In Oregon, Idaho and 
Utah the courts have held that the right of referendum does not apply 
to a resolution ratifying a constitutional amendment, while, Mayer 
said, the Supreme Courts of Washington and Ohio have decided the 
right does apply. 

An attempt to have the United States Supreme Court review the 
adverse decisions will be made. 


Woman’s Honor—Whenever I fall, there I stand. 


SCOTT, SUGDEN & LAMONT 


STEEL AND IRON 
PRODUCTS 


Monadnock Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Phone Douglas 429 


Also 
NEW YORK—CHICAGO—SEATTLE 


SUDDEN AND 
CHRISTENSON 
Ss. S. CO. 


Telephone Sutter 766 


PACIFIC FIRE EXTINGUISHER CO. 
AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER SYSTEMS 


CHEMICAL ENGINES 
NEWMAN WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS 


424 to 440 Howard Street 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 
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WAREHOUSE: DE HARO AND DIVISION STREETS 
Telephone Sutter 2202 
WESTERN LIME & CEMENT COMPANY 
HOLMES LIME & CEMENT CO. 


2 Pine Street San Francisco 
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cuments, securities, mortgages, deeds, 
insurance policies and the like, is a safe deposit box 
We rent them at a cost of little over one cent per day 


The place for valuable do 


“ower The Mission Bank “4m 


Julian Avenue 
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America’s Need, Well Fed Families 


America’s first need is well-fed families, is a summary of the 
Philadelphia North American’s editorial on malnutrition in this 
country. “ 

“The truth is,” says this paper, “that this nation today faces, in 
malnutrition, a more dangerous foe than any armed force the world 
could muster, This truth showed its ugly head when one-third of the 
men called in the drafts were rejected for physical defects due chiefly 
to nutritional lacks in childhood. Now its equally ugly body is being 
bared to public gaze by a government which is waking up to the men- 
ace of malnutrition. ; 


“The draft revelations led to further investigation. It seemed 
strange that so large a percentage of our young men should be phys- 
ically unfit at a time of life when they ought to be fittest. In the early 
twenties one is less than ten years beyond childhood. And childhood 
—in theory, at least—is the health-building time of life. Yet Amer- 
ican childhood is not that in anything like the measure it should be. 

“In fact, 5,000,000 of our boys and girls today are suffering from 
malnourishment. 

“We have some 25,000,000 children, so this means that one in 
every five is being handicapped at the source of strength and useful- 
ness by wrong nourishment—too little food, too much food, or lack of 
right food. 

“How did we come to find this out? Well, last year was children’s 
year—planned and carried out by the Children’s Bureau of the Fed- 
eral Department of Labor—and in every part of the country the 
health and surroundings of children were given careful attention by a 
host of volunteer investigators, who reported to Washington. 

“When these reports were gone over it was seen that malnutrition 
was working more harm among young Americans than anything else. 

“Years ago a notorious Hun said that what you want to put into 
a nation you first must put into its schools. That may do for ideals. 
But for power of mind to appreciate ideals and power of body to apply 
them practically it is better to say that what you would put into a 
nation you first must put into the stomachs of the children.” 
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Army Stores on Sale | 


The placing on sale in this city of a large quantity of bacon and 
canned tomatoes, secured by the city authorities from the army head- 
quarters, caused a lively run on the department store which volun- 
teered to pass them on to the public without cost of handling. The 
bacon was not of the best quality, but the price of 34 cents a pound 
made it attractive to many who found the usual price, ranging from 
60 to 70 cents, prohibitive. The tomatoes, however, were standard in 
quality and sold for about half regular retail price. 


Additional quantities of army goods have been sold through the 
medium of the Union Iron Works, Hale’s Department Store, and the 
Shaw-Batcher Works at South San Francisco. 


There are now on the way to San Francisco 750 carloads of Gov- 
ernment supplies which are to be sold locally and also distributed by 
parcel post throughout this part of the country. The same plan is 
being followed in other large cities which have been selected as dis- 
tributing points. A schedule of prices at which these goods would 
be sold had been prepared at Washington, but after publication it was 
discovered that there was a sudden downward tendency in retail prices 
to meet the Government competition, and “sweeping reductions” were 
announced by the War Department. 


It is a new but delightful sensation to watch Uncle Sam set the 
pace as a price-cutting groceryman.—The Star. 
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Poor Mothers Defended 


Miss Julia C. Lathrop of the Federal Children’s Bureau defends 
poor mothers who are charged with ignorance in the care of their 
children. In justifying her position Miss Lathrop quotes Sir Arthur 
Newsholme, medical officer of the English Local Government Board: 

“Maternal ignorance is sometimes regarded as a chief factor in 
the causation of excessive child mortality. It is a comfortable doctrine 
for the well-to-do person to adopt, and it goes far to relieve his con- 
science in the contemplation of excessive suffering and mortality 
among the poor. 

“There is little reason to believe that the average ignorance in 
matters of health of the working class mother is much greater than 
that of mothers in other classes of society. But the ignorance of the 
working class mother is dangerous, because it is related with relative 
social helplessness. To remedy this, what is needed is that the envi- 
ronment of the infant of the poor should be leveled up toward that of 
the infant of the well-to-do, and that medical advice and nursing 
should be made available for the poor as promptly as it is for persons 
of higher social status.” 


Money for Great Dam 


By the recent sale of $5,570,000 of bonds in one lump, the building 
of the great Hetch-Hetchy dam was assured. It had been feared that 
an effort would be made to block the sale by court proceedings by in- 
terests opposed to the water project, but there was none and the money 
was promptly deposited and the contract signed for the building of 
the dam at a cost of $5,447,792.50, the work to be done by the Utah 
Construction Company. 

Upon the letting of the contract, our indefatigable City Engineer, 
Mr. M. F. O’Shaughnessy, enthusiastically declared that within 900 
days the dam will be completed. 

A few days before the big contract was closed, a decision in favor 
of the city was rendered by Judge C. W. Nicol of Tuolumne county, in 
the Poopenaut Valley condemnation suit. Under the decision the 


city gains the right to acquire by condemnation eighty acres of land 
four miles below the Hetch-Hetchy damsite, owned by the Yosemite 
Power Company and needed by the city for future storage facilities 
in the development of the big water supply. 


Praise vs. Pork Chops 


Editor Cease of the Railroad Trainman, official magazine of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, declares that railroad employees 
are willing to trade words of praise received during the war for pork 
chops. He says: 

“We have had our fill of generalities and kind words of what a 
mighty factor we were in winning the war. They pay for no pork 
chops. And, besides, we have a suspicion that they are all true. What 
we want now is time and one-half for overtime and a wage that will 
let us earn enough in six eight-hour days to live well and comfort 
ably for seven twenty-four-hour days. ; 


“We stand ready to swap all the nice things that may be said of us 
for the things we need.” 
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Installment Contracts 


By Theodore Johnson M. GETZ & CO., Inc. 


Phone Kearny 200 

BAKERS AND CONFECTIONERS 
Ice Cream and Soda Fountain Supplies 
Tools and Machinery 


162 FIRST STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 


Installment contracts, in common parlance, are agreements for 
the sale of property, payments of the price to be made in installments, 
with the title to the property passing from the seller to the buyer 
either at the time of sale, the delivery of the goods, the taking of 
possession, when the property is paid for in part, or in full, or upon 
any other contingency provided for in the agreement. For the pur- 
pose of this discussion, we shall deal only with such contracts of 
above nature as relate to personal property and which in law are 
known by the technical name of conditional sales. or 

The term conditional sale is commonly applied to a class of agree- 
ments where by the terms of the contract the possession of the goods 
is given the buyer, but the property right in them, the title, is to 
remain in the seller until payment of the price. The distinguishing 
feature of a conditional sale is that the title remains in the seller 
until the price of the personal property is paid, but the buyer is 
entitled to the use and possession of the said property until default in 
payment. The interest of the seller is not a lien, but a reservation of 
the title and the right to regain possession of the goods or property 
if the buyer defaults in payment according to the terms of the con- 
tract. 

These agreements are made so different in terms, that the courts 
when reviewing them frequently disagree as to their effect and 
character in law, wherefore the decisions of the different states vary 
greatly as to the legal nature of agreements containing the same 
elements or matters of essential points. To meet these varying 
interpretations new phraseology and terms are from time to time 
invented or incorporated in new agreements between parties to such 
conditional sales. Where the facts of the cases appear too harsh to 
warrant legal interpretations until that time current, lenient and 
humane judges have often moderated former legal interpretations 
and laid down new distinctions or principles by means of which a 
more just legal effect will be given to the transaction. This in broad 
terms indicates the history and course of development of the law 
of conditional sales. 

To insure that a court would construe the reservation of title, 
and avoid construing the contract as an absolute sale with a lien 
against the goods for the payment of the price, sellers invented a 
form of written contract in the nature of a lease of the goods and 
the payment of rent, with stipulations that in default of payment 
the lessor may retake the goods, but that on payment of the price or 
the installments specified in the contract as rent, the title or prop- 
erty in the goods shall pass to the lessee. Usually the rent agreed 
upon is far greater than the fair rental value of the goods, and the 
sum of the installments agreed upon equals the value or price of 
the goods. 

This kind of contract leads often to harsh legal effects; for 
instance, when the buyer has paid all but a few remaining install- 
ments, wherefore some courts have been inclined to grant relief 
against the harsh results that would follow giving the legal effect to 
the agreement as the terms and form of the agreement generally 
would warrant. When, therefore, it seemed inequitable to a judge 
to decree a forfeiture of the installments already paid and order 
a return to the seller upon default in an installment, such a judge 
would hold that the so-called lease, instead of being a conditionai 
sale, was an absolute sale passing title to the buyer, but giving the 
seller a lien in the nature of a chattel mortgage as security for the 
purchase price. 

The courts and laws of California have favored these conditional 
sale agreements, wherefore the decisions on mooted -pdints in this 
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state have generally upheld the position of the seller. It follows 
that the law of the state in many cases works hardship and injustice 
upon the buyers purchasing goods on the installment plan. 

Most installment contracts provide for the payment of interest 
and permit the seller, upon default.in payment of an installment or 
interest accrued, to rescind the contract and retake possession of 
the goods without returning any of the installments already paid. 
Our courts have upheld this practice. 

To show how far our courts will go, even beyond the limits of 
judicial sanction in many other states, we desire to call attention to 
a decision of the California Supreme Court filed last week in the 
case of Silverstin and Wife v. Kohler & Chase, and printed in the 
Recorder of August 21st, which case involved an installment contract 
for the sale of a piano. While the facts and circumstances of that 
case were of a nature to make the result of the decision just and 
proper, inasmuch as the purchaser paid only one installment of $20 
and retained possession apparently for years before being called upon 
to make good the defaulted installments and being forcibly dispos- 
sessed of the piano, yet the principles upon which the case was de- 
cided will, if applied and coming into common practice, work new 
injustice and lead to results worse than even we may now be able to 
anticipate, and deprive the buyer of one protection he has hitherto 
enjoyed in this state, namely, the right to have the seller elect be- 
tween taking back the property or suing for the balance of the pur- 
chase price and the accumulated interest. 

To illustrate the point briefly: Hitherto the law of this state has 
been to the effect that the seller, by bringing suit for the installments, 
thereby confirmed title in the buyer and thereafter had no right to 
recover possession of the goods, and that if he retook possession of 
the property he was liable to the buyer as for conversion or illegal 
appropriation of the property of the buyer. See the following cases 
in support of this statement. Van Allen v. Francis, 123 Cal., 474; 
Perkins v. Mettler, 136 Cal., 100; Lundy Furniture Co. v. White, 128 
Cal., 170; Muncey v. Brain, 158 Cal., 307; Wiley B. Allen Co. v. 
Wood, 162 Pac., 121; Adams v. Anthony, 172 Pac., 592. To retake 
the property and to sue for the installments have been considered 
inconsistent remedies under contracts for conditional sales. But in 
the Silverstin case, the new principle is laid down that the seller may 
retake the property and also sue for the installments due up to that 
time, provided the entire balance of the purchase price is not covered 
by such suit. 

The decision upholds entirely a clause in the agreement which 
contemplates this result, wherefore being sanctioned by the court it 
will serve as a model for future conditional sales in the form of a 
lease. Such decisions and practices eventually will lead to remedial 
legislation, and the purpose of this brief article is to call attention 
to this matter, so that our legislative representatives at Sacramento 
may take cognizance of this evil and prepare the necessary measures 
to prevent the same. 


Arbitration by Force 


Writing in the Australian Worker, a correspondent makes this 
reference to compulsory arbitration: 

“Ten years ago every employers’ organization in the land bitterly 
denounced compulsory arbitration. They demanded the right to settle 
all disputes with their wage earners by a trial of strength. The work- 
ers, with splendid foresight, while favoring arbitration, reserved the 
right to cease work if the courts proved biased or incompetent. Can 
any one say that the men who have been appointed to preside over the 
arbitration courts have acted as free and impartial adjudicators? When 
have any of them attempted to enlist the confidence and good-will of 
the. employees ?” 
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Bolshevik Humanity 
By J. G. Phelps Stokes 
Of the American Alliance for Labor and Democracy 


The British governmeygt has very recently made public a report 
on prison conditions in the great Russian fortress of Peter and Paul 
at Petrograd, where so many subjects of the Allied powers have 
been confined. The report is written by Sir M. Findlay, British Am- 
bassador at Christiania. 

“Conditions under which Englishmen at Peter and Paul fortress 
are kept are most miserable,” writes Sir M. Findlay under date of 
September 17, 1918. “They are crowded together with other prison- 
ers, some twenty in a cell twenty by ten feet. In each cell there is 
only one bed, the rest must sleep on the stone floor. No food what- 
ever is supplied by prison authorities, and they (the prisoners) 
depend entirely on arrangements made by this legation (the British 
legation at Christiania) and on food furnished by friends and rela- 
tives. * * * Russian prisoners in the fortress appear tr be ab- 
solutely starving * * *,” 

The Ambassador quotes a copy of a letter just received by him 
from British prisoners in the fortress, as follows: “Your Excellency, 
* * * | Our life here is even worse than in Gorokhovaya 2 (head- 
quarters of the Commission for Combating Counter-Revolution) and 
in a sense we are being treated exactly like Russian officers and bour- 
geois who are being slowly starved to death here. Our only hope 
lies in parcels, but delivery of parcels has been stopped for the mo- 
ment.” During the preceding six days no food parcels at all had 
been accepted for the prisoners. “Apart from the question of food, 
that of clothing and medical attention are most important. All the 
prisoners here have a chronic diarrhea; most of us have now got it. 
Requests for a doctor or medicine, or complaints to the commandant, 
all receive no attention. In short, our treatment is absolutely inhu- 


.* 


man, * * We were never told why we were arrested. * * 
We were distributed in different cells, size about twenty feet by ten 
feet, in order to make up the number twenty. In our cell are thirteen 
Russians, four of whom are slowly starving to death. They have 
had no food for three days. After we had been here thirty-three 
hours, soup came in at 3 a. m. and an eighth pound of bread. We 
could not eat the soup * * *. We, too, will sooner or later starve 
to death. * * * The atmosphere is appalling.” 
Such is the “humanity” of the Bolshevik rule in Petrograd! 
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_ Father and Five Cousins Affiliated 
with American Federation of Labor 


ENDORSED BY: James W. Mullen, Editor of Labor Clarion; Curtis H. 
Lindley; Joseph Cresse, International Vice President Coopers’ 
Union; Willis Polk, Architect; Pierre Flaherty, Machinists’ Union 
No. 68; John Francis Neylan; P. A. McCarthy; Dr. C. A. Clinton; 
A. E. Otts, Vice-President, Teamsters’ Union No. 85; Coopers’ 
Union, Local 65. 


Spoke to 250,000 San Franciscans in last year as Four Minute Man, 
and Red Cross, Liberty Loan and Salvation Army speaker. Has 
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The discussion of the Plumb plan for the solu- 
tion of the railroad question is shaking the entire 
country—even Washington, from top to toe. 

Since the Civil War the reailroads have been 
the greatest single corrupting influence in Amer- 
ican government, local, state and national—from 
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H. FRIEDRICHS 


Whether furniture can be manufactured on the Coast 
as cheaply as in Eastern cities is an open subject, but 
the products in manufacture in this city are equal if not 
the superior to any of the Eastern or Foreign sections. 
A case in point is the superior manufactures of Mr. H. 
Friedrichs, 2167 Folsom Street. This firm is entitled to 
the award which has been given it for the high-grade 
character of furniture it manufactures. Our members 
are particularly invited to extend co-operation toward 
the firm and its manufactures. 
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county commissioners to supreme court judges. 

For that reason, if for no other, popular gov- 
ernment men must take an active hand in the 
settlement of the railroad question. Our country 
can not be “made safe for democracy” if old 
conditions return. It is the supreme issue now 
before us, far more important than who wins 
the next election. Neither the Republican nor 
the Democrat parties offer a constructive solu- 
tion, and it is doubtful if they will. 

There are a few peoples’ men on Capitol Hil! 
fighting on, hoping against hope; but a majority 
in both House and Senate seem galvanized into 
a paralysis of stupidity, fear and inaction. Rail- 
road bankers, through an obliging press, and an 
equal obliging. United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, are endeavoring to convince the Nation 
that “Government ownership has been a failure.” 
Whereas we have not had a government owner- 
ship, and even government control has not had 
a fair chance. The officials of the railroads have 
been sabotaging. We pay the iniquitous yearly 
rental of $940,000,000 for the use of the railroads. 
This equals as high as 30 per cent profit to some 
of them on water and all. The good things, the 
big things, done by the Railroad Administration 
are ignored. The people are in the dark. 

It is an open secret here in Washington that 
the real owners of the railroads don’t want them 
back unless the Government will guarantee them 
at present an annual profit of $1,200,000,000, to 
come out of advanced rates or else by straight 
subsidy, with no Federal control worth a whis- 
per in the wind. 

It is an open secret here in Washington that 
the instant the speculative value is taken out of 
railroad stocks, that moment the awful fear of 
“Socialism” will disappear, and the Big Boys 
will be ready to sell to Uncle Sam. The test 
will then come as to how much shall be paid. 
What basis of valuation will be adopted by the 
politicians now in control of the Government? 

They are now capitalized at $20,000,000,000. 
They are actually worth about $10,000,000,000. 
We shall fight the subsidy business; we shall 
oppose any looting of the people through over- 
valuation; we are opposed to the resumption by 
the old regime. 

We have always held that before taking ad- 
vanced steps into public ownership of utilities, 
the people should first own their own govern- 
ment. That’s why we work for twentieth cen- 
tury methods of self-government, with the peo- 
ple in direct control, having new and adequate 
methods of publicity. 

Considering the selfishness, corruption, incom- 
petency and utter lack of vision exhibited by the 
politicians in control of both of the old parties, 
there are grounds for hesitating before placing 
any serious public enterprises in their charge. 

Here we arrive at the supreme merit of the 
Plumb plan. The management is taken out of 
politics. On the whole, it is the best plan yet 
produced. Best calculated to succeed normal 
conditions, and under present conditions, and is 
backed by more power than any other plan pro- 
posed in the public interest. 

One lie must be nailed here: the Brotherhood 
officials did not threaten Congress with a strike. 
The Government was informed by the Brother- 
hoods that, with the cost of living soaring into 
the skies, they would not be able much longer 
to hold their men, with the Government doing 
nothing. 

That if Congress or the President did not act, 
the men would; but this had wholly to do with 
the wage situation, and not with the Plumb plan. 

It is untrue that the Plumb plan is designed to 
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benefit the railroad employees as against the 
public. The amazing thing is, that; though com- 
ing from the workers, this plan proposes efficient 
service at the cheapest possible rates, which will 
be automatically reduced; fair compensation to 
the present owners, and justice to the workers. 
It does not propose to go into the public treas- 
ury or burden the taxpayers. When have the 
railroads’ owners considered the public in their 
deeds or proposals? Big Business is fighting 
the public interest for private profit; the gov- 
ernment is stalled; the people are waiting, not 
knowing what to do; and who is there to blame 
7,000,000 organized workers of this Nation for 
doing something in this crisis? 

I want you to understand this Plumb plan. 
Don’t take the newspapers’ word for it. Send 
in your request to us and you will get the 
straight information and literature at once. 

Said Mr. Plumb, before the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives: 

“A Congressional investigation will reveal that 
the railroad interests are again gathering their 
forces of private and secret control, and seek, 
after having gained from Congress a sanction to 
rehabilitate their railroad properties at public ex- 
pense, to begin again and follow through its cor- 
rupt and wicked cycle, the systematized plunder 
and looting of the public interests in the Nation’s 
highways.” 

——_—___—_——_&_-______. 
TO MAKE OUT OF NEWSPAPERS. 
By Mrs. Lewis H. Peck. 

Kindergarten lessons may be taught with 
simple material found in every home if only the 
mother possesses with the play spirit, the idea 
of working toward perfection in every smallest 
thing. Never discourage any effort, no matter 
how crude, but remark: “You have worked well, 
and next time your work will look even better.” 
If possible, do the work yourself first, alone, so 
that you may explain it clearly when working 
with the child. Never take a child’s work to 
show him how to do it. Show him with another 
piece. His work is strictly his own. 

The following suggestions are for children of 
all ages, from four-year-old’s to grown-up’s, and 
it is much more fun when different ages work 
together, For our fun we need only flour or pre- 
pared paste, and the newspapers which have been 
folded carefully away, waiting for us all this long 
time. 

Chains—Cut the white margins from several 
newspapers, very straight and all the same width. 
Then cut these in strips five inches long, all ex- 
actly the same length and with ends, cut straight. 
Take one strip and paste ends evenly together 
to form a ring, holding for a moment until the 
paste catches. Slip another strip through this 
ring, paste the ends as before, and now we have 
two rings, one linked with the other. Go on in 
this way until a long chain has been made. Some- 
times brown wrapping paper strips may be al- 
ternated with the white newspaper strips. Later, 
make chains that will teach numbers; one brown, 
one white, two brown, one white; three brown, 
two white; using all kinds of combinations, 

Don’t cut the strips for the children. The 
Preparation of their own material is a wonder- 
ful part of the lesson, 

When several long chains have been made, 
they may be swung to music or singing, or used 
as a jumping rope, swung back and forth slowly 
but not over the head. 

Pussy Chains—These are also made from even- 
ly cut margins, and in as long strips as possible. 
Lay the ends of two strips across each other at 
right angles and paste together. Fold the under 
strip across the pasted end of the upper strip, 
but do not paste. Keep on folding one strip 
over the other at exactly right angles until they 
are used up. Paste on other strips to make the 
chain longer and paste ends together to finish. 
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Part III of the Federal Trade Commission’s 
report on the meat packers was made public on 
July 28th. It is entitled “Methods of the Five 
Packers in controlling the meat packing indus- 
try” and deals with the big packers control of 
the stockyards and their related facilities, their 
influence over livestock market prices, their 
domination over the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of meat products with particular reference 
to their branch house and cold storage systems. 

Incidental to the tracing of the ownership 
and controls of the packers in stockyards, the 
Commission uncovered the remarkable financial 
device known as the “Bearer Warrant” and de- 
votes considerable attention to it. 

The Commission says that- the “Bearer War- 
rant” device is such that it might be used not 
only to completely hide true ownership but is 
equally effective in making possible the evasion 
of income, corporation and sur-taxes if it came 
into general use. 

Briefly a “Bearer Warrant” is a receipt for a 
stock certificate. The certificate itself runs to 
the treasurer of the corporation and he issucs a 
receipt or warrant for it. The warrant runs to 
“bearer” and the dividends can be collected and 
the stock actuaily voted without even the of- 
ficers of the corporation knowing whe the stock- 
holder is. 

The device was discovered by the Commission 
in its search for the true ownership of certain 
Chicago stockyard interests and it prevented the 
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Commission from fully determining the identity 
of the real stockholders. 

The Chicago yards, yard railways and adjac- 
ent real estate development are operated by com- 
panies whose stock is owned by the Chicago 
Junction Railways and Union Stock Yards Co. 
of New Jersey, which in turn is controlled by 
the Chicago Stock Yards Co. of Maine. “Bearer 
Warrants” for 19.4 per cent of the Maine com- 
pany stock have been identified as belonging 
to J. Ogden Armour, president of Armour & Co. 

In the $8,000,000 deal super-imposing the Maine 
corporation over control of the Chicago yards— 
and in which in 1911, $7,000,000 of stock was ex- 
changed for a typewritten document known as 
“The Plan” and the original capitalization of 
$1,000,000 increased to $8,000,000 without addi- 
tional cash investment—J. Ogden Armour, the 
Commission found, paid in $194,000 in cash, re- 
ceiving $1,552,000 of stock in the Maine com- 
pany. On this stock he had drawn $356,960 in 
dividends up to 1917—$162,960 more than his in- 
vestment; and he will continue to draw his 19.4 
percent of all the earnings the Maine company 
is able to realize on its control of the New Jer- 
sey corporation. 

How the Big Five packers, Swift & Co., Ar- 
mour & Co., Wilson & Co., Morris & Co., and 
the Cudahy Packing Co., control the American 
meat industry—their means and methods of con- 
trolling livestock prices; their dominating posi- 
tion in the manufacture of meat products; their 
dominion over the distribution of products 
through their refrigerator cars, branch-houses 
and cold storage plants—is set out in the report 
today. 

The five great packers have used their nu- 
stock yards to increase their control 
over the livestock market and the meat packing 
industry as a whole, the Commission believes, 
and it summarized their control as follows: 

“1. Although there are 50 stockyards in the 
United States at which livestock is bought 
and sold, more than 69 per cent of the animals 
pass through 12 of these 50 yards (Chicago, Kan- 
sas City, St. Louis, Omaha, St. Joseph, St. Paul, 
New York City, Fort Worth, Sioux City, Okla- 
homa City, Denver and Wichita), and the four 
largest yards alone receive more than 52 per cent 
of the cattle, 43 per cent of the hogs, and 51 per 
cent of the sheep. These four markets, which 
dominate all others and which largely deter- 
mine the prices of cattle, hogs and sheep for the 
entire country, are Chicago, Kansas City, Omaha 


and St. Louis. 
“2. ‘The five big packers either jointly or 


separately have an interest in 28 of the 50 mar- 
ket yards; they control a majority of voting 
stock in 22 of these yards; and are jointly inter- 
ested in 15 of them. More than 84 per cent of 
the animals pass through the yards in which they 
have an interest. 

fh addition to the 20 yards controlled by stock 
ownership the Commission said that the Big Five 
also control, the Union Stock Yards of Omaha 
through 36.8 per cent ownership plus control of 
proxies for other voting stock, and control the 
Wichita Union Stock Yards Co. through 41.7 
per cent ownership plus proxies. 

“Yards in which the Big Five are not interest- 
ed, the Commission found, ‘are comparatively un- 
important.’ Of all-livestock slaughtered by inter- 
state slaughterers, 70.1 per cent of all animals— 
81 per cent of cattle, 65.3 of calves, 78.5 of sheep, 
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and 58 of hogs—are slaughtered at these 12 prin- 
cipal yards. 

“3. Both before and since the big packers ac- 
quired this financial interest in stockyards they 
have received from the yards’ companies many 
millions of dollars in cash, bonds and land as 
bonuses for locating packing plants at the yards. 

“4, Taken as a whole a very small per cent of 
the present voting stock held by the big packers 
in the principal stockyards represents actual cash 
investment by them; the greater part of it was 
given to them by the yard companies and local 
citizens as bonuses or by the yard companies as 
stock dividends, or, through the organization of 
new yard companies to take over control of ex- 
isting yards, they obtained stock witnout equiv- 
alent cash investment. Moreover, the big pack- 
ers have in numerous cases forced the original 
owners to relinquish control. 

“5. The earnings of the packer-controlled 
yards have sufficed to pay the large cash bonuses 
to the packers and to increase the outstanding 
capital stock from surplus earnings to many times 
the original capital paid in and at the same time 
pay regular reasonable cash dividends on the out- 
standing capitalization. The large part of this in- 
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creased capital stock has gone to the big packers 
as stock bonuses or gifts and as stock dividends. 

“6. There has been much complaint on the 
part of producers of livestock and livestock com- 
mission men as to the inferior facilities and serv- 
ices which these packer controlled stockyards 
give; there is also a wide complaint against the 
high rates which these stockyards charge for 
their services—particularly the feed charges. 

“7, The big packers have used their numer- 
ous stockyards to make large profits and to in- 
crease their control over the livestock market 
and the meat-packing industry as a whole. 

“8. Although an increase in the number of 
stockyards markets and meat packing centers 
may be regarded as desirable, the big packers use, 
their power to prevent the development of such 
additional market and slaughtering centers.” 


Control of Livestock Markets. 

“The ability of the Big Five to determine 
from day to day the general level of livestock 
prices is incontrovertible,” says the report. Their 
manipulation of the livestock market is sum- 
marized by the Commission as follows: 

“The livestock market in the United States is 
dominated by the five big packing companies be- 
cause— 

“1. They control the principal stockyards 
at which livestock prices for the nation are made. 

“2. They buy most of the livestock which is 
sold at the principal stockyard markets; and 

“3. They have, through their control over the 
stockyards and the exercise in concert of their 
great buying power, influence over the activities 
of many of the livestock commission men who 
are supposed to represent the interests of the 
livestock producers, whose agents they are. 

“In the exercise of their power over the live- 
stock market— 

“1. They discriminate against, and put at great 
disadvantage, independent buyers—independent 
packers, order buyers and traders—who are their 
competitors in the market. 

“2. They manipulate on occasions the live- 
stock market in such a way as to cause extreme 
and unwarranted fluctuations in the daily prices 
paid for livestock. 

“The principal results of their dominion over 
the livestock market are: 

“1. They have eliminated many of their previ- 
ous competitors at the stockyards and have pre- 
vented new ones from coming into those yards. 

“2. They have restricted the meat supply of 
the nation by manipulating daily livestock prices 
and thus discouraging the producers of livestock. 

“When the packers buy animals in the coun- 
try, the price is based on the prevailing price at 
the stockyards markets. As to whether the pro- 
ducer is benefited by country buying depends 
mainly on whether there is competition. In the 
corn belt the big packers compete with the in- 
dependents in country buying, whereas on the 
Pacific Coast there is a division of territory be- 
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tween the packers. The advantage of the big 


. packers through their concentration stations in 


the corn belt lies to a degree in the way in which 
railroad tariffs are made.” 

As to their great buying power and control of 
market prices by the Big Five, the report further 
says: : ; 

“As they buy most of the animals slaughtered 
at the 12 great markets, their ability to determine 
from day to day the general level of livestock 
prices is incontrovertible. That they do deter- 
mine it is generally recognized by livestock pro- 
ducers and commission men, and this is con- 
firmed by correspondence from their files. The 
big packers through their centralized buying sys- 
tem determine the general level of prices each 
day at Chicago before the market has opened 
and send out the orders to their buyers at the 
different markets as to the prices to be paid. The 
local buyers for the different packers go into the 
market at the same time and assume the same 
buying attitude.” 

The report presents numerous letters from the 
packers files indicating collusion among the Big 
Five in buying, determination of prices and 
manipulations of the markets. 

Why and how they dominate in the manufac- 
ture and distribution of meat products is sum- 
marized as follows: 

“Of the meat trade in the hands of interstate 
slaughterers in the United States, the five big 
packing companies have more than 73 per cent of 
the total. Of the meat trade of both interstate 
and wholesale local slaughterers they have more 
than 67 per cent of the total.” 

In addition to the superior advantages over the 
independents in the buying of livestock, the big 
packers obtain cheaper credit, buy supplies for 
less, get better transportation facilities and serv- 
ices through their control of great tonnages of 
shipments. 

The big packers’ ownership of refrigerator 
cars, they own 91 per cent of all beef refrigerator 
cars, and their development of car-route and 
branch-house systems, is such that the small in- 
dependent’s opportunity of widening his field be- 
yond a purely local business is much restricted; 
and the big packers, by extending their owner- 
ship into the outlying areas of the industry 
(wholesale meat-houses, consignment-houses, 
and hotel-supply companies), have so restricted 
the general markets that the small independents 
in many cases can dispose of no surplus products 
over the local demand unless to the big packers 
themselves. This has made possible the inva- 
sion by the Big Five of fields not related to the 
products and by-products of meat-packing. 

“The pure-food act has been construed so that 
the meat packers are permitted to sell their 
wrapped meat products at gross weight instead 
of net weight, while all other food products in 
package form are sold at net weight. 

“Through their control of the supply of meat 
throughout the country, the big packers have the 
prices of dressed-meat and packing-house prod- 
ucts so weil in hand that, within certain limita- 
tions, meat prices are made to respond to their 
wishes. 

“Notwithstanding the special advantages which 
the big packers obtain and in the face of the 
subordinate position of the independent packers, 
it is not demonstrable that they are more efficient 
than the medium-sized and larger independents.” 
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Leon Mosbacher, Pres. Arthur Lachman, Vice-Pres. 
Charles Lachman, Secretary and Treasurer 


THE LACHMAN COMPANY 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT CONSERVES, JELLIES and JAMS 


235 9th STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
e e 


John Finn, Pres. Robert B. Finn, Secy. 


JOHN FINN METAL WORKS 
SAN FRANCISCO and SEATTLE 


Babbitt Metals and Solders 
Galvanizing and Sherardizing 


372-398 SECOND STREET 
Telephone Sutter 4188 
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Established 1851 Phone Kearny 3992 
H. Blyth, Proprietor 


C. W. Smith Copper Works 


COPPERSMITHING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
MARINE WORK A SPECIALTY 


16-18 WASHINGTON STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


Telephone Douglas 1564 


EDWARD F. MORAN 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


MONADNOCK BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 
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Marten B. Joost, Pres. W. W. Joost, Sec. 
THE MISSION TOOL STORE 


JOOST HARDWARE CO., Inc. 


Hardware, Tools, Paints and Oils, Sporting and 
Household Goods. Automobile Accessories. 
Hendrie Tires. 

3043-3045 SIXTEENTH STREET, NEAR MISSION 
No Branch Stores Phone Market 5470 
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Telephone Kearny 5787 


BUILDING SUPPLIES CO. 


Successors to Wm. Buchanan 


HARDWARE, WOOD AND WILLOW WARE, 

BRUSHES, TWINE AND JANITORIAL SUP- 

PLIES, SPONGES, WESTINGHOUSE LAMPS, 
CHAMOIS 


623 SACRAMENTO STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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BOOKS 


Best Fiction, Juvenile Books, Nature Books, Poetry, 
Dictionaries, Fountain Pens, Office Supplies, 
Bibles and Testaments. 


PHONE MARKET 72 
The Methodist Book Concern 
The Abingdon Press 


McALLISTER STREET AT CITY HALL AVENUE 
e 


FREE DELIVERY 
Market 3759—-PHONES—Market 3748 


McCARTHY’S PHARMACY 
(The Pill Box) 
“PRESCRIPTION CHAMPIONS” 

1110 MARKET STREET, Opposite Seventh Street 
25 McALLISTER ST., Opposite Hibernia Bank 
Exclusive Prescription Department, Truss Depart- 
ment, Meritol Agency 


Complete Line of tie and Druggists’ Sundries, 
tc. 


WHAT IS THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS? 


A Catechism of Fifty Questions and Answers Defining the Purposes, Functions and 
Powers of the Proposed World Agreement. 


Purposes. 


1. Q. What is the proposed League of Na- 
tions? A. An association of self-governing na- 
tions, formed to promote international co-opera- 
tion, and to secure international peace. (Pre- 
amble). 

2. Is it proposed to create a super-state, or 
world federation? A. No; an association deriv- 
ing its powers and functions from common coun- 
sel, resting upon the common judgment of 
mankind. (Preamble), 

3. How is it proposed to attain its objects? 
A. By establishing open, just and honorable re- 
lations between nations; by promoting clear un- 
derstandings of international law as the actual 
rule of conduct among governments, and by de- 
veloping a scrupulous respect for all treaty obli- 
gations: (Preamble). 

4. Q. What steps have been taken to estab- 
lish such a League? A. Representatives of 
thirty-two nations, sitting in the Peace Confer- 
ence, have agreed to a covenant which embodies 
the constitution of the League (Preamble and 
Annex), and which has been incorporated in the 
treaty of peace. Ratification by the Senate is 
necessary to our participation in the benefits of 
the League. 

5. Q. What other nations are to adhere to 
the covenant? <A. Neutral nations, qualified for 
membership, named in the annex to the cove- 
nant. (Art. I and Annex). 

6. @. How can other nations be admitted to 
membership? <A. By the assent of two-thirds 
of all members of the League. (Art. I). 

7. Q. What qualifications are necessary? A. 
All member states must be self-governing coun- 
tries, and able to give effective guarantees of their 
sincere intention to observe international obli- 
gations, and accept the principles and regula- 
tions of the League with reference to naval and 
military forces and armaments. (Art. I). 

8. Q. What provision is made for withdrawal 
from membership in the League? A. Any mem- 
ber of the League which has faithfully kept its 
international obligations and has observed the 
stipulations of the covenant may withdraw, after 
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Union Made 
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3051 SIXTEENTH STREET 
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San Francisco’s Largest Camera Exchange 


KODAKS 


BOUGHT, SOLD, EXCHANGED 
REPAIRED 


HENRY G. DE ROOS 


88 Third Street San Francisco 
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two years’ notice of its intentions so to do. (Art. 


I, Par. 3). Me 
a Organizations. 


9. Q. How is the League to be organized? 
A. Through the instrumentality of an Assembly, 
in which all members shall have one vote (Art. 
II); of a Council, consisting of representatives 
of the United States, the British Empire, France, 
Italy, and Japan, together with representatives 
of four other members of the League (Art. IV); 
by creating a Permanent Secretariat (Art. VI); 
and by establishing permanent commissions (Art. 
IX, Art. XXII and Art. XXIV) and a perman- 
ent court of international justice (Art. XIV). 

10. Q. How is the Council to be consti- 
tuted? A. The Council will consist of five per- 
manent members from the powers designated 
and named above, and four additional members 
to be selected by the Assembly (Art. IX). 

11. Q. How may the Council be increased? 
A. With the concurrence of a majority of the 
Assembly, the Council may increase its member- 
ship, either permanent or elective. (Art. IV). 

12. Q. What is the method of organizing the 
Secretariat? A. The first Secretary-General is 
named in the annex to the covenant; hereafter 
he shall be appointed by the Council with the ap- 
proval of a majority of the Assembly. The other 
secretaries and the ‘staff shall be named by the 
Secretary-General, with the 
Council. (Art. VI). 

13. Q. What is the seat of the League? A. 
The seat of the League is established at Geneva, 
but may, by action of the Council, be located 
elsewhere. (Art. VII). 

14. Q. When will the first meeting of the 

League be held? A. Upon the call of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. (Art. V). 
.15. Q. What permanent commissions are to 
be established? A. 1—A permanent commission 
upon armament, and military and naval questions 
generally. (Art. IX). 2A permanent bureau 
of labor, to endeavor to secure and maintain fair 
and humane conditions of labor throughout the 
world. (Art. XXIII). 3—A commission to re- 
ceive and examine reports of powers entrusted 
with trusteeships over territory treated as man- 
datories. (Art. XXII). 4 All existing interna- 
tional bureaus, such as the International Bureau 
of the Postal Union, are to be placed under the 
control of the League. (Art. XXIV). 


Armaments. 

16. J. What principle is recognized affecting 
naval and military forces and armaments? A. 
The members of the League recognize the prin- 
ciple “that the maintenance of peace will require 
the reduction of national armaments to the low- 
est point consistent with national safety, and the 
enforcement by common action of international 
obligations. (Art. VIII). 

17. Q. How is it proposed that this principle 
shall become effective? A. The Council shall 
determine and recommend for the consideration 
of each government what military equipment 
and armament is fair and reasonable in propor- 
tion to the scale fixed in the general program of 
disarmament, taking into account the geographi- 
cal situation and circumstances of each state. 
Thereupon, each state, acting in its own sov- 
ereignty, and according to its own laws, shall 
consider the recommendations of the Council, 


approval of the 
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J. J. REGAN JOHN SCHLAPPI 


Phone Market 1525 


REGAN & SCHLAPPI 


Builders of 
AUTO-TRUCK BODIES 
of All Kinds 


GENERAL BLACKSMITHING 
459 to 465 ELEVENTH ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


Between Harrison and Bryant San Francisco 
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Matteucci & Vannucci Co. 
IMPORTERS 
607-609 FRONT STREET 


and 
Roma Macaroni Factory 


Corner FRANCISCO ST. and GRANT AVE. 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 
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Residence, Phone Mission 3842 
Office, Phone Mission 8673 


ROYAL TALLOW CO. 


JOE GARDELLA & CO. 


1490 EVANS AVENUE, COR. NEWHALL ST. 
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A. GIOVANNETTI, Pres. P. LIPPI, Secretary 
Phone Mission 9414 


SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO 
TALLOW WORKS 


Manufacturers, Exporters of and Dealers in 
TALLOW 


Established 1898 
Factory: 1420 Evans Ave. SAN FRANCISCO 


PAUL OBERMATT 


BOILER WORKS 


BOILERS ENGINES 


PUMPS 


527 BRANNAN STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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E. J. STANLEY L. W. WENTWORTH 
We Make a Specialty of Fords 


California Auto Painting Co. 


LETTERING: AND MONOGRAMS 
A SPECIALTY 
Phone Market 2300 


520 VALENCIA STREET San Francisco, Cal. 
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Phone Mission 6131 


OSCAR ANGERMANN 


SAUSAGE MANUFACTURER 
AND PORK PACKER 
Sausages of All Kinds at Wholesale and Retail— 
Choice Veal, Mutton, Lamb, Pork, Salted Meats, 
Sugar Cured Hams, Bacon, Lard, Etc, Etc. 
1548-1550 GUERRERO STREET, Corner 28th 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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F. J. WEISE | 


2530 THIRD STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Ask for 


Farrant Union-Made GLOVES 


FARRANT GLOVE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Phone Mission 2701 3600 MISSION STREET 
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Phone Market 6173 
IRECREATION GARAGE 
RICHARD JOHNSEN, Prop. 


TIRES AND ACCESSORIES 
Mission Agent: DILLON LENS 


Auto Supplies 


ACME ELECTRIC CO. 
OLD HOUSE WIRING 


Phone Kearny 2976 


Enterprise Trunk Factory 


N. Gruich 
TRUNKS, BAGS AND SUIT CASES 
426 NATOMA STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Phone: Stable, Park 263 16th St. Stable, Market 4278 


Market Street Stable & Garage 


Cc. B. DREW, Owner 


1836-1840 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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Telephone Sutter 6147 


Columbia Coffee and Spice Co. 


AND 
HOME BAKING POWDER CO., Inc. 


Importers and Manufacturers 
TEAS, COFFEES, SPICES, BAKING POWDER, 
FLAVORING EXTRACTS, ETC. 


423-435 JACKSON ST. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Telephone West 5728 


CALIFORNIA HAT WORKS 


Manufacturers and Importers of 
FINE HATS AND CAPS 


1457 FILLMORE STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
Near O'Farrell 
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“BUY DIRECT” 


YOUR NECKTIES FROM MANUFACTURER 


B. M. LEVIN 


312 KEARNY STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


HERBST MFG. CO. 
5S. V. SOPH 


SAMUEL RAN 


ELECTRIC SUPPLIES 


48 SECOND STREET 
e 


San Francisco 
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THE LABOR CLARION 


and decide how they can be made effective. (Art. 
VIII). 

18. Q. Has provision been made for recon- 
sideration and revision of the scale of arma- 
ments? A. It is provided that such plans shall 
be subject to revision at least every ten years. 
(Art. VIII). 

19. Q. What great reform does the League 
propose respecting private manufacture of muni- 
tions and implements of war? A. The Council 
is to advise as to how the evil effects of private 
interest in such manufacture can be prevented, 
looking to the adoption by governments of the 
policy of manufacturing for themselves war ma- 
terials necessary for their safety. (Art. VIII). 

20. Q. What other obligations are assumed by 
members of the League concerning their military 
and naval programs? <A. All members of the 
League agree that they will not conceal military 
and naval information from each other, and that 
there shall be full and frank interchange of ad- 
vices as to their military and naval programs. 
(Art. VIII). 

21. Q. It is claimed that the Council has 
power to compel a nation to adopt the scale of 
armament agreed on in the world program. Is 
this correct? A. The Council can only advise 
and recommend to the member-states such a 
limit upon armaments as would be proportionate 
to the rest of the world, in accordance with the 
scale fixed. Each state would consider these 
recommendations and adjust its plans in accord- 
ance with the will of its own sovereign function- 
aries. The United States would not have a lim- 


ited armament placed upon it without the inde-. 


pendent action of Congress. The only obliga- 
tory feature of the armament program is to this 
effect, namely: that if the several nations adopt 
the recommendations-of the League as to limited 
armaments, these armaments cannot be increased 
in later years, or the proportion changed with- 
out the consent o the Council of which the 
United States would be one of the controlling 
factors. (Art. VIII). 
Disputes. 

22. Q. What principles are League members 
asked to accept with respect to disputes between 
nations? A. That disputes shall be thoroughly 
discussed and that war, as a means of testing 
justice, should be retarded as much as possible; 
and that no nation will go to war if the rest of 
the civilized world has unanimously expressed 
an opinion, through the League, against the jus- 
tice of its cause. (Art. XII and Art. XIII). 

Arbitration and Inquiry. 

23. Q. What is the method of dealing with 
disputes between nations? A. It is agreed that 
if disputes shculd arise between nations, which 
can not be adjusted by diplomacy, these nations 
will not go to war without submitting the dis- 
pute either to arbitration, or to inquiry by the 
Council, and not then until three months after 
the award by the arbitrators or the recommenda- 
tion of the Council. (Art. XII and XIII). 

24. Q.Is there any distinction between dis- 
putes as to whether they are suitable or unsuit- 
able for arbitration? A. Yes; it is provided that 
if the disputing nations shall recognize that a dis- 
pute is suitable for submission to arbitration, they 
will then proceed to arbitrate. If a dispute 
should arise which is not so recognized, and 
therefore is not submitted to arbitration, it is 
agreed that the whole subject shall be referred 
to the Council to inquire into the justice of each 
nation’s cause. (Art. XII, Art. XIII and Art. 
XV). 

25. Q. Does the constitution of the League 
specify certain disputes as generally suitable 
for arbitration? A. Yes; as follows: “Disputes 
as to the interpretation of a treaty; as to any 
question of international law; as to the existence 
of any fact, which, if established, would consti- 
tute a breach of any international obligation; 


One Hundred Twenty-seven 
Telephone Douglas 4454 
Residence Phone Mission 4003 

FIXTURES 


STERLING ELECTRIC CO. 


E. MARTIN, Proprietor 
ELECTRIC WIRING AND REPAIRS 


473 JESSIE STREET, Near Sixth 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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THE FRESHEST THING IN TOWN 


WILSON’S COFFEE 


970 MARKET STREET, OPP. STRAND THEATRE 
WILSON :: THE COFFEE ROASTER 


@ 
Steam Heating Hot Water Heating 
Ventilating Power Plants 
General Pipe Work Repairing 


Telephone West 964 


KNITTLE - CASHEL CO., Inc. 


HEATING CONTRACTORS 
1820-1822 ELLIS STREET 


e @ 
W. P. Angelo A. H. Angelo 


ANGELO & SON 


(Incorporated) 
TIN TOP BASKETS VENEER DRUMS 


EXCELSIOR 


TREE PROTECTORS BOX STRAPPING 
Telephone Douglas 3096 Cable: Venpack 
N. E. Cor. BAY and MASON STS., San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO 


NOTRE DAME COLLEGE 
DOLORES AND SIXTEENTH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Phone Market 4133 
New and Second Hand 
LUMBER AND BUILDING MATERIAL 


RAPID WRECKING CO. 


PLUMBING, GAS AND ELECTRIC ‘FIXTURES 
Wrecking and Construction 

115 CHURCH STREET SAN FRANCISCO 

e ® 


Virgil Valente 
Frank Marini 


Valente, Marini, Perata & Co. 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 
649 GREEN STREET and 
3448 MISSION STREET 


John Ferrari Victor Sbragia 
John M. Perata 


Phone Douglas 627 SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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RALPH M. BUNDSCHU CHARLES K. BROWN 


Asbestos Company of California 


ASBESTOS PIPE AND BOILER COVERINGS 


“85 Per Cent MAGNESIA” 
Steam Packings and Asbestos Products 


Telephone Kearny 3850 
16-18 Natoma St. (Near First) 


San Francisco 


Worth-Mowry Drayage Co. 
84 SECOND STREET 


e 
Phone Prospect 460 


e°@ 
E. DOWNING, Pres. & Mgr. 


HOOVER SPRING CO., Inc. 


Tire Carriers, Patent Bumpers and Shock Absorbers 
Guaranteed Auto Springs 


Spring Repairing 
617 to 637 TURK ST. 
e 
PHONE WEST 6059 


SAN FRANCISCO 


oe 


New San Francisco Laundry 
HOTEL AND RESTAURANT WORK A _ SPECIALTY 
Rough Dry and Finished Work 


2544 GREENWICH ST., Between Scott and Divisadero 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Phone Sutter 6959 


Air Compressor and Equipment 
Company 
Manufacturers and Builders of 


LIBERTY TWO-STAGE AND SINGLE-STAGE COM- 
PRESSORS AND EQUIPMENT 


Distributors of U. S. Two-Stage Air Compressors 
63-65 FIRST STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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JOS. L. LAWRENCE 


e 
TELEPHONE PROSPECT 4155 
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Colyear Motor Sales Co. 


AUTOMOBILE, TRUCK AND 
TRACTOR PARTS JOBBERS 


1247 VAN NESS AVENUE 
Los Angeles: 1247 So. Hill St. SAN FRANCISCO 
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or as to the extent and nature of the reparation 
to be made for any such breach.” (Art. XIII). 

26. Q. How is a dispute to be submitted to 
arbitration? A. By reference to the permanent 
court of international justice, to be established 
by the League, or in accordance with any existing 
treaty which provides methods of arbitration, of 
which the United States has many. (Art. XIII 
and Art. XIV). 

27. Q. What course is to be pursued by the 
League as to other disputes, not submitted to 
arbitration? A. An inquiry into the merits of 
the disputes is conducted by the Council, follow- 
ed by recommendations which the Council thinks 
just and proper for the settlement of the dispute, 
which recommendations must be made within 
six months after the submission of the contro- 
versy. (Art. XII and Art. XV). 


Action of the Council Upon Submission 

of Disputes. Z ’ 

28. Q. When a dispute is submitted to the 
Council for inquiry, what is the procedure? A. 
Following the submission of all relevant facts 
and papers, the Council shall endeavor to settle 
the dispute by any available process of media- 
tion. If mediation fails, and no settlement can 
be secured, the Council shall make and publish a 
report as to the facts, with recommendations 
as to a just and proper settlement. (Art. XV). 

29. Q. How may this action be taken? A. 
Either by unanimous vote, or by a majority vote. 
(Art. XV). 

30. Q. What obligation is imposed upon par- 
ties to the dispute with respect to unanimous 
findings of the Council? A. It is agreed that the 
parties affected will not go to war with any 
party to the dispute which complies with the 
recommendations of the unanimous report. (Art. 
XV). ; 

31. Q. What action is contemplated in the 
event of a failure of the Council to reach unani- 
mous conclusions? A. By the terms of the con- 
stitution, the members of the League reserve to 
themselves the right to take such action in the 
premises as they shall consider necessary for the 
maintenance of right and justice. (Art. XV). 


Reference to the Assembly. 

32. Q. How may disputes be referred to the 
Assembly? A. By action of the Council, or upon 
the request of either party to the dispute, if 
such request shall be made within fourteen days 
after the submission of the dispute to the Coun- 
cil. (Art. XV). 

33. Q. What is the procedure with respect to 
disputes referred to the Assembly? A. All pro- 
visions relating to the action and powers of the 
Council in dealing with disputes shall apply to 
the action and powers of the Assembly, provid- 
ed that a report made by the Assembly, wher 
concurred in by representatives of members of 
the League represented in the Council, and of a 
majority of the other members of the League,, 
exclusive of the parties to the dispute, shall have 
the same force as an unanimous report of the 
Council. (Art. XV). 


Domestic Questions. 

34. Q. What action is required of the Coun- 
cil as to questions of domestic concern? A. If 
a dispute is claimed by one of the parties to 
arise out of a matter which by international! law 
is solely within the domestic jurisdiction of that 
party, and the Council shall so find, no recom- 
mendations for settlement shall be made. (Art. 


XV). Enforcement of Findings. 

35. Q. What is the attitude of the members 
of the League toward any nation which refuses 
to accept settlement by arbitration or the recom- 
mendations of the League? A. It shall be deem- 
ed to have committed an act of war against all 
the other members of the League. (Art. XVI). 

36. Q. What action is then taken by the 
League? A. All trade or financial relations are 
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Phone Mission. 5037 


Manufacturing of 
MOTOR BOATS AND CRUISERS A SPECIALTY 


GEO. W. KNEASS 


Metallic Life Boats, Yawls, Salmon, Surf Dingies, 
Gigs, Sail and Row Boats Always on Hand for Sale 


Office and Works: 
18TH AND ILLINOIS STS., SAN FRANCISCO 


@ 0-20-00 


Supplies Day and Night Washing Repairs 


COLISEUM GARAGE 


330-358 BAKER STREET, Near Fell 
SAN FRANCISCO 


H. S. Wolverton Phone West 6885 


C. F. BRAUN & CO. 
CONSTRUCTING MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 
503 MARKET STREET 


Factory: Folsom near Shipley Street 
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JAS. J. LEARY, Pres. DAN B. DWYER, Sec. 


S. F. Retail Cigar Dealers’ 


Association 


INDEPENDENT CIGAR STORES 
DESERVE YOUR PATRONAGE 
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Phone Prospect 2880 


KEYSTONE WATER CO. 


A. A. DOWST, Manager 
SANITARY DRINKING WATER 
For Homes and Offices 


318 LEAVENWORTH ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
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Telephone Sutter 4278 


H. S. TITTLE 


CONTRACTING AND MANUFACTURING 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 


766 FOLSOM STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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Phone Garfield 2792 


W. S. WETENHALL GO. 


REINFORCING STEEL BARS 


Manufacturers of 
“ “K-K” CURB PLATE BAR 


Office and Warehouse 
701-725 SECOND STREET, Corner TOWNSEND 
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Mission 50—PHONES—Mission 59 


A. A. Devoto, President 


CENTRAL IRON WORKS 


STRUCTURAL STEEL 


Office and Works: 
2050 BRYANT STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
Between Harrison and Bryant, 18th and 19th 


CALIFORNIA CARD 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MOUNTINGS 
POTRERO AVE. AND MARIPOSA ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 
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BALTIMORE 
OYSTER and CHOP 
HOUSE 


2929 SIXTEENTH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Co eo 


Phone Douglas 4129 


The 
Black and White Shoe Repairing 
Shop 


Work Done While You Wait 
49 THIRD STREET NEAR MARKET 
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Phone Sutter 4996 


INVALID CHAIRS 
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severed between the members of the League and 
All intercourse between 
the citizens of members of the League, and the 
citizens of the offending state, is prohibited, and 
steps shall be taken by the members of the 
League to prevent financial, commercial or per- 
sonal intercourse between the offending nation 
and the rest of the world. (Art. XVI). 

37. Q. What provision is made fo: the use 
of force against any state which should resort to 
war in violation of its obligation as a member 
of the League? A. The Council shall recommend 
‘vhat effective force the members of the League 
shall severally contribute to the armed force of 
the nations in proceeding against the state vio- 
lating its agreement. Therefore each member- 
State, acting in its own sovereignty, according to 
its constitution and laws, would take steps to 
carry out these recommendations. (Art. XVI). 

Position of the United States. 

38. Q. What would be the position of the 
United States in such a contingency? A. The 
representatives of the United States ir the Coun- 
cil would first pass upon the merits of the dis- 
pute, and if they withhe!d their approval of the 
1ecommendation of the Council, it would not be 
binding upon any nation affected by the dispute. 
If the United ‘States agreed to the finding, when 
one or both of the parties to the dispute resorted 
to war in violation of their obligations under the 
League Constitution such nations would be com- 
mitting an act of war against the United States 
and all the other members of the League. The 
entire subject would then be submitted to Con- 
gress by the President for appropriate action in 
accordance with the Constitution of the United 
States, which vests in Congress the sole power 
to declare war. (Art. XVI). 

Threatening International Situations. 

39. Q. How may the League treat interna- 
tional situations which might result in war? A. 
Such situations are declared a matter of concern 
to the League and it may take any action to 
safeguard the peace of nations without waiting 
for a definite rupture. (Art. XI). 

40. Q. What steps would be taken in the event 
of a dispute between a member of the League 
and a non-member? A. The non-member first 
would be invited to accept the obligations and 
rights of membership for the purpose of the dis- 
pute—and the procedure would be the same as 
between member-states. If the non-member 
state refuses and resorts to war the League 
would treat it as an offending state as under 
Article XVI. (Art. XVII). 

41. Q. What steps would be taken in the 
event of a dispute between states neither of 
which is a member of the League? A. Each 
state would be invited to accept the obligations 
and privileges of membership for the purpose of 
the dispute. If one accepted and the other re- 
fused the one accepting would be treated as a 
member of the League and the other as an of- 
fending state. If neither should accept, the 
Council would take such steps as would result 
in settlement or prevent hostilities. (Art. XVII.) 

Invasion of Territory. 

42. Q. What is the nature of the agreement 
among the nations as to invasion of territory or 
attacks upon members of the League? A. As a 
further inducement to peace and as an elimina- 
tion of causes of war, each member of the League 
agrees not only to respect but to preserve as 
against external aggression the territorial integ- 
rity and existing political independence of all 
members of the League. As most of. the terri- 
tory in the world will be included within the 
jurisdiction of the League and, consequently, 
subject to the agreement that all such territory 
shall be -preserved as -against external aggres- 
sion, and as each state agrees to respect the ter- 
ritorial integrity and existing political independ- 
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ence of such territories, there is removed practi- 
cally all of the temptation toward territorial ex-. 


pansion. One state cannot now conquer and 
subdue another, nor can it annex, without the 
consent of the other, any part of its territory. 


The use of the word “external” operates to ex- 


clude from interference by the League of Na- 

tions any uprising or disturbance within a state 

which is its own private business. (Art. X). 
Rights of Revolution. 

43. Q. How does this provision affect the 
right of the people of any state, dominion, colony 
or possession, to rebel against the established 
government? A. The right of revolution against 
oppression, internal authority remains unaffected 
and unimpaired. The members of the League 
would not take cognizance of civil war unless 
it threatened the peace of the world. (Art. X.) 

Secret Treaties. 

44. Q. Are secret treaties between nations 
possible hereafter under the conditions of the 
League covenant? A. No; the members of the 
League agree to: deposit with the Secretary- 
General of the League all treaties or agreements 
in any form, entered into by any such nations, 
and such treaties are then to be published. “No 
treaties are to be binding unless so registered. 
(Art. XVIII). 

45. Q. What provision is made with respect 
to treaties which are inconsistent with the Con- 
stitution of the League? A. The members of 
the League agree that the Constitution of the 
League shall be accepted as abrogating all such 
treaties. They also agree not to enter into any 
such treaties. (Art. XX). 

Monroe Doctrine. 

46. Q. What is the provision of the cove- 
nant sustaining the Monroe Doctrine? A. Arti- 
cle XXI reads: “Nothing in this covenant shall 
be deemed to affect the validity of international 
engagements such as treaties of arbitration or 
regional understandings like the Monroe Doc- 
trine for securing the maintenance of peace.” 


(Art. XXI). Msudatdvion. 

47. Q. What is meant by mandatories? A. 
It is proposed that certain colonies, and ter- 
ritories, formerly under the control of Germany 
and Turkey shall be taken over by the League, 
to be placed under the authority of a member 
of the League, which shall administer them as a 
trustee for the League. (Art. XXII). 

48. Q.Is it necessary for any nation to be 
a mandatory? A. No; not unless it is willing. 


(Art. XXII). Voting Strength. 

49. Q. Would it be possible for combinations 
to be made against the United States in the As- 
sembly or in the Council? A. No. It is stipu- 
lated in Article V, that except where otherwise 
expressly provided, decisions at any meeting of 
the Assembly or Council shall require the agree- 
ment of all members of each, consequently the 
United States could not be bound against its 
will. The Council is the governing body, and 
the United States must assent to any act of the 
Council before it can be made more than ad- 
visory. ‘The Assembly can pass upon the ques- 
tion of admission of member states, on which a 
two-thirds majority is required. It shall also de- 
termine how four representatives on the Council 
shall be chosen,—that is to say, the representa- 
tives, aside from those named by the United 
States, the British Empire, France, Italy and 
Japan. In case of-a reference of a dispute to the 
Assembly the assent of the United States would 
be required, if the finding or report is to be more 
than advisory. (Art. V). 

Amendments. ° 

50. Q. How may the Constitution of the 
League be amended? A. Amendments must be 
tatified by every nation represented on the Coun- 
cil and by a majority of the other members of the 
League. 
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Labor’s Educational Program 


Adopting a bill containing twenty-five specific 
provisions, the Atlantic City convention of the 
American Federation of Labor outlined a new 
and detailed addition to the educational pro- 
gram of the American Trade Union movement. 

Said the committee on education in reporting 
this program to the convention: “Your commit- 
tee believes that in addition to the material pre- 
sented in connection with sections of the Execu- 
tive Council’s reports and resolutions, it is under 
obligation to recommend certain additional prin- 
ciples which should be incorporated in Organized 
Labor’s educational policy.” There follows iti 
fully the twenty-five provisions as adopted by 
unanimous vote of the convention. 

1. With regard to Vocational Education, the 
model laws recommended by the Executive 
Council to the St. Paul convention, and the prin- 
ciples adopted by that convention, including the 
endorsement of the unit, as opposed to the dual 
system of administration, should be re-endorsed. 
In this connection commendation should be giv- 
en to the various states which have enacted con- 
tinuation school laws, and‘to the labor movement 
of those states for the part they played in se- 
curing such legislation. 
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2. Hearty support should be given the increas- 

ing demand for well considered methods of voca- 
tional guidance in our schools. 
_ 3. Careful consideration should be given to 
the simplification of courses of study, especially 
in the lower grades; but in connection with any 
movement of simplification, the committee be- 
lieves that: 

4. The upper years of the elementary school 
be re-organized to afford diversified training, so 
that boys and girls who can not go on to higher 
schools will receive training specifically designed 
for their needs, and not be compelled as at pres- 
ent to prepare for a role they will never play. 
These diversified courses should be flexible so 
that a pupil will be able to transfer from one 
to another. We must not compel the child to 
pay the penalty throughout life for a mistaken 
decision made in childhood. Organized labor 
should demand and help to secure an expansion 
and diversification of both elementary and sec- 
ondary education so that a democratic equality 
of opportunity for preparations for the callings 
of their choice may be offered the children of 
our people. 

5. In all courses of study, and particularly in 
industrial and vocational courses, the privileges 
and obligations of intelligent citizenship must 
be taught vigorously and effectively; and at least 
in all vocational and industrial courses an un- 
biased industrial History must be taught, which 
shall include accurate account of the organiza- 
tion of the workers and of the results thereof, 
and shall also include a summary of all legisla- 
tion, both state and federal, affecting the indus- 
tries taught. 

6. The basic language of instruction in all 
schools, both public and private, should be the 
English language, foreign languages to be taught 
only as subjects in the curriculum. 

7. The provision of adequate facilities for 
the teaching of English to non-English speaking 
people. 

8. The establishment of comptete systems of 
modern physical education under specially train- 
ed instructors. 

9. The provision of ample playground facili- 
ties as a part of the public school system. 

10. Continuous medical and dental inspection 
throughout the schools. 

11. Better enforcement of compulsory edu- 
cational laws, and the universal establishment 
of a minimum school-leaving age of 16 years. 

12. The extension of a free text-book system 
to the District of Columbia and such states and 
communities as have not adopted it. 

13. Wider use of the school plant securing 
increased returns to the community through ad- 
ditional civic, social, and educational services 
to both adults and children. 

14. Public forums should be established in 
every school where there is sufficient demand, 
under the direction of the superintendent of 
schools, working in co-operation with advisory 
committees, representing the various elements in 
the community. ; 

15. The educational interests of the children 
and the future welfare of the state demand a 
drastic reduction in the prevailing size of classes. 

16. In’view of the demonstration by war con- 
ditions of the industrial and educational value of 
the metric system, the committee recommends 
that the Executive Council cause an investiga- 
tion to be made of the advantages of the intro- 
duction of the metric system into this country 
with a view to determine what further steps, such 
as Congressional action, may bé advisable. 

17. A thorough-going revision upward of the 
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salary schedules of teachers in public schools, 
normal schools and universities, to meet the in- 
creased cost of living, and the growing apprecia- 
tion of the value to the community and the na- 
tion of the teachers’ services. 

18. The liberal ungrudging re-organization and 
increase of school revenues as the only means of 
maintaining and developing the efficiency of our 
public schools. 

19. In order to secure a more democratic ad- 
ministration of our schools, to develop a spirit of 
co-operation and to gain for the community the 
benefit of the experience and initiative of the 
teaching body, boards of education and superin- 
tendents of schools should confer with commit- 
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tees representing organizations of.the teachers’ 
choice in all cases of controversy between school 
authorities and teachers, and should consider and 
make official public record of suggestions deal- 
ing with the conduct of the schools submitted 
by the teachers through such committees. 

20. Teachers should have tenure of position 
during efficiency. There should be no dismissals 
without full public hearings before a commission 
on which the teachers are fairly represented. 

21. In any democracy the primary require- 
ment is a citizenship educated to straightforward 
logical thinking, based on facts established by 
carefully sifted evidence. The schools cannot de- 
velop this essential mental fibre if the pupils are 
carefully shielded from knowledge of the topics 
that men and women think about. Secondary 
only to a citizen’s ability to do his own thinking, 
is his ability to make his influence felt in his 
group and community by effectively presenting 
his views to his fellows, and meeting opposition 
in a spirit of tolerance. This power of effective 
self-expression and the habits of tolerance, and 
of intellectual fairness toward opponents, can not 
be formed without the discussion of topics that 
give opportunity for their exercise. Therefore, 
in order to enable the schools to perform one of 
their chief functions, preparation for active citi- 
zenship, the pupils should be encouraged to dis- 
cuss under intelligent supervision current events 
and the problems of citizenship. 

22. It is unquestionable that teachers have no 
right to impose their personal views on pupils. 
But it is necessary in some quarters to empha- 
size that neither do school authorities have that 
right. And it is further necessary to ask this 
convention to endorse with all its power the 
principle that men and women in becoming 
teachers do not thereby surrender their rights 
as American citizens, and that inquisitions by 
school authorities into the personal, religious, 
political and economic views of teachers is in- 
tolerable in a free country, strikes at the very 
basis of our public school system, and can result 
only in the development of mental and moral 
servility, and the stultification of teachers and 
pupils alike, 

23. The right of teachers to affiliate with 
organized labor is beyond question, And in that 
connection, the right of teachers to hold meetings 
in school buildings outside of school hours, for 
the purpose of discussing organization, or of 
conducting the business of their organization, 
should not be questioned. Boards of Education 
have no proprietary right in the schools, 

24. The Committee recommends that this con- 
vention urge all state and local central bodies 
to make a Committee on Education one of their 
standing committees, where it has not yet been 
done, and to make vigorous effort to secure ade- 
quate representation of organized labor on all 
boards of education. 

25. The achievements of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers in co-operation with the labor 
movement, during the past year, lead the com- 
mittee to repeat with greater emphasis the de- 
claration of the St. Paul Convention that the most 
effective guarantee of democracy and of progress 
in our schools is the affiliation of the teachers 
of the country with the great democratic force 
of organized labor, and to again urge the 
recommendation that the Executive Council of 
the American Federation of Labor and all state 
and local bodies give every support to the Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers in the work of or- 
ganizing the teachers. 

The committee submitting the report was com- 
posed of Joseph Valentine, chairman; Charles C. 
Shea,-Thomas J. Curtis, Margaret C. Daley, 
John P. White, J. C. Orr, John J. Sullivan, M. 
G. Scott, Charles A. Sumner, Luther C. Steward, 
J. W. Nelson, John D. O’Brien, Ira N. Ornburn, 
Henry Hilfers, Charles B. Stillman, secretary. 
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TEXT OF COVENANT FOR WORLD 
LABOR 


The Labor Clarion herewith presents the com- 
plete text of the draft convention or agreement 
as drafted by the Commission on International 
Labor Legislation for the Peace Conference. 


Men Who Drafted Labor Report. 

The Peace Conference Commission on Inter- 
national Labor Legislation was composed as 
follows: (e 

United States—Samuel Gompers and E. N. 
Hurley; substitutes, H. M. Robinson and Dr, J. 
T. Shotwell. 

British Empire—G, N. Barnes, M. P., and Sir 
Malcolm Delevinge; substitute, H. B. Butler. 

France—M. Colliard and M. Loucheur; substi- 
tutes, Arthur Fontaine and Leoh Jouhaux. 

Italy—Baron Mayor des Planches and Signor 
Cabrini; substitute, Signor Coletti. 

Japan—Ambassador Otchiai and Mr. Oka. 

Belgium—M. Vandervelde and Prof. Mahaim; 
substitute, Senator La Fontaine. 

Cuba—Prof. de Bustamante; substitutes, Ra- 
phael Martinez Ortiz, Mr. de Blanck. 

Poland—Stanislas Patek; substitute, Francois 
Sokal. 

Czecho-Slovak Republic—Rudolph Bro. 

The following were appointed officers of the 
commission: 

President, Samuel Gompers; Vice Presidents, 
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L. H. Handy, Pres. M. A. Whittle, Vice-Pres. 
W. L. Phillips, Sec.-Treas. 
Telephone Sutter 5684 


American Brass Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Successors to American Faucet Co. 
BRASS FOUNDERS AND FINISHERS 
MANUFACTURERS OF BRASS GOODS 
731-733 FOLSOM STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


E. J. DODGE COMPANY 
Redwood Lumber 
Manufacturers 
16 CALIFORNIA STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Phone Douglas 4299 
ELECTROTYPERS and STEREOTYPERS 


HOFFSCHNEIDER BROS. 


Electrotypers of Halftone Engravings, Curved 
Plates and Color Work a Specialty 

140 SECOND STREET 

e ® 


G. W. Keeler, Pres. ‘Albert Howell, Sec. 
G. P. Prechtel, Vice-Pres. and Mgr. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Golden Gate Undertaking Co. 
AUTOMOBILE SERVICE 
2475-2483 MISSION STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


Phone Mission 2590 
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G. N. Barnes and M. Colliard; General Secre- 
tary, Arthur Fontaine; Assistant General Secre- 
tary, H. B. Butler; Secretaries, Baron Capelle 
(substitute, Count de Grunne), Belgium; di Pal- 
ma Castibione, Italy; Guy Oyster, U. S. A.; Mr. 
Yoshisaka, Japan. 

In a preamble to the articles of the draft con- 
vention the commission declares that: 

Whereas, The League of Nations has for its 
object the establishment of universal peace, and 
such a peace can be established only if it is based 
upon social justice; 

And, whereas, Conditions of labor exist in- 
volving such injustice, hardship and privation to 
large numbers of people as to produce unrest so 
great that the peace and harmony of the world 
are imperiled, and an improvement of those con- 
ditions is urgently required, as, for example: 

By the regulation of the hours of work includ- 
ing the establishment of a maximum working 
day and week. 

By the regulation of the labor supply. 

The prevention of unemployment. 

The provision of an adequate living wage. 

The protection of the worker against sick- 
ness, disease and injury arising out of his ¢m- 
ployment. 

The protection of children, young persons and 
women; provision for old age and injury. 

Protection of the interests of workers when 
employed in countries other than their own. 

Recognition of the principle of freedom of 
association. 

The organization of technical and vocational 
education and other measures. 


And whereas also, The failure of any nation 
to adopt humane conditions of labor is an ob- 
stacle in the way of other nations which desire 
to improve the conditions in their own coun- 
tries — 

The high contracting parties moved by senti- 
ments of justice and humanity, as well as by the 
desire to secure the permanent peace of the 
world, agree to the following convention: 

Chapter I. 
ORGANIZATION. 


Article 1. 

The high contracting parties, being the states 
members of the League of Nations, hereby decide 
to establish a permanent organization for the pro- 
motion of the objects set forth in the preamble 
and for this purpose hereby accept the provisions 
contained in the following articles. 

Article 2. 

The permanent organization shall consist of 
a General Conference of representatives of the 
high contracting parties and an International 
Labor Office, controlled by the governing body 
described in Article 7. 

Article 3, 

The meetings of the General Conference of 
representatives of the high contracting parties 
shall be held from time to time as occasion may 
require, and at least once in every year. It shall 
be composed of four representatives of each of 
the high contracting parties, of whom two shall 
be Government delegates and the two others 
shall be delegates representing respectively the 
employers and the work people of each of the 
high contracting parties. . 

Each delegate may be accompanied by advisers, 
who shall not exceed two in number for each 
item on the agenda of the meeting. When ques- 
tions specially affecting women are to be con- 


Gite Hundred Thirty-three 
L. R. PODESTA, Inc. 


PIONEER 
MACARONI AND VERMICELLI FACTORY 


512-514 WASHINGTON STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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GAFFNEY DRAYAGE Co. 
48 Clay Street 


San Francisco 


STEWART FRUIT CO. 


WELLS FARGO BUILDING 


Mark P. Geirrine 
Telephone Garfield 121 


FORD & GEIRRINE 
MARINE AND MILL SUPPLIES 
MANUFACTURERS AGENTS :: BROKERS 
720-722 MERCHANTS EXCHANGE 
SAN FRANCISCO 


D. E. Ford 
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THE A. LIETZ CO. 


Headquarters 
DRAWING MATERIALS, BOOKS, 
TABLES, BOARDS, SQUARES, 
ETC. 


All Requirements of the Student or Draftsman 
61 POST STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 

Phone Douglas 3394 


CALIFORNIA POULTRY CO. 


313-315 WASHINGTON STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
LARGEST POULTRY HOUSE IN CALIFORNI 
Our Specialty is Supplying E 
Hotels, Restaurants and Steamers 


BEST QUALITY PROMPT SERVICE 
Phone Mission 1216 


TAMAL PACKING CO. 


2232-2268 FOLSOM STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


One Hundred Thirty-four 


E. H. FRISELL CC. E. SPENSER__H._ V. KINDT 


Pres. Vice-Pres. 


TELEPHONE DOUGLAS 1490 


CALIFORNIA STEEL CO. 


Incorporated 
STRUCTURAL STEEL CONTRACTORS 


1303 HOBART BLDG.—Contracting Department 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Works—Second & Harrison Sts., Oakland 
Telephone Oakland 1870 
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Sec’y 


e 
THEATRICAL AND MASQUERADE COSTUMES 


Rates Reasonable 


COAST COSTUME CoO. 


COSTUMES RENTED, SOLD 
MADE TO ORDER 


Phone Park 5104 
1035a MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


DR. PETERS 
Grant Building 
San Francisco 
peiinne MACHINERY FOR ALL micas 


BOILERS TANKS HEATERS 
- ENGINES AND MOTORS 
OVERHEAD CARRYING SYSTEMS 


California Hydraulic Eng. and 


Supply Co. 
70 FREMONT STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 
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Telephone Market 1150 


UNITED STATES 
METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


555 TENTH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


J. MACKNIGHT, Cashier 
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Telephone Sutter 5281 


A. W. BROUILLET 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
HUMBOLDT BANK BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
e 
Private Exchange, Telephone Market 1485 


REED LUMBER COMPANY 


Pine Redwood Cedar 
LUMBER 


Wholesale and Retail 


Yard and Office 
17th AND DE HARO STREETS 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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sidered by the conference, one at least of the ad- 
visers should be a woman. 

The high contracting parties undertake to nom- 
inate non-Goverment delegates. and advisers 
chosen in agreement with the industrial organ- 
izations, if such organizations exist, which are 
most representative of employers or work peo- 
ple, in their respective countries. 

Each delegate may be accompanied at each 
sitting at the conference by not more than two 
advisers. The advisers shall not speak: except 
on a request made by the delegate whom they 
accompany and by the special authorization of 
the president of the conference, and may not 
vote. 

A delegate may, in writing addressed to the 
President, appoint one of his advisers to act as 
his deputy, and the adviser, while so acting, 
shall be allowed to speak and vote. 

The names of the delegates and their advisers 
will be communicated to the international labor 
office by the Government of each of the high 
contracting. parties. 

The credentials of delegates and their advisers 
shall be subject to scrutiny by the conference, 
which may, by two-thirds of the votes cast by 
the delegates present, refuse to admit any dele- 
gate or advisers whom it deems not to have been 
nominated in accordance with the undertaking 
contained in this article. 


Article 4. 


Every delegate shall be entitled to vote indi- 
vidually on all matters which are taken into 
consideration by the conference. 

If one of the high contracting parties fails to 
nominate one of the non-Government delegates 
whom it is entitled to nominate, the other non- 
Government delegate shall be allowed to sit and 
speak at the conference, but not to vote. 

If in accordance with Article 3, the confer- 
ence refuses admission to a delegate of one of 
the high contracting parties, the provisions of 
the present article shall apply as if that dele- 
gate had not been nominated. 


Article 5. 


The meetings of the conference shall be held 
at the seat of the League of Nations, or at such 
other place as may be decided by the confer- 
ence at a previous meeting by two-thirds of the 
votes cast by the delegates present. 


Article 6. 

The International Labor Office shall be 
established at the seat of the League of Nations 
as part of the organization of the league. 

Article 7. 

The International Labor Office shall be 
under the control of a governing body, consist- 
ing of twenty-four members, appointed in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the protocol 
hereto. 

The governing body shall from time to time 
elect one of its members to act as its Chairman, 
shall regulate its own proceedings and shall fix 
its own times of meeting. A special meeting 
shall be held if a written requést to that effect 
is made by at least ten members. 


Article 8. 


There shall be a director of the International 
Labor Office, appointed by the governing body, 
who shall be subject to the instructions of the 
governing body, be responsible for the efficient 
conduct of the International Labor Office and 
for such other duties as may be assigned to him. 
The director or his deputy shall attend all meet- 
ing of the governing body. 

Article 9. 


The staff of the International Labor Office 
shall be appointed by the director, who shall, so 
far as is possible with due regard to the efficiency 
of the work of the office, select persons of dif- 
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R. L. Stone R. A. Stone 


Telephone Douglas 4488 


Stone Typewriter & Ribbon Co. 


REBUILT TYPEWRITERS & SUPPLIES 
Manufacturers of Inked Ribbons 


A DIRECT FACTORY SERVICE 
FROM A CALIFORNIA FACTORY 


104 BUSH STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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Perfectly Pasteurized Milk Phone Park 6400 


“BOSSY BRAND” MILK AND CREAM 


UNITED MILK CO. 


: Main Office and Depot 


SAN FRANCISCO 


3201 SIXTEENTH STREET 
Ghee eka Ae pe as 
Buy, Sell, Rent, Repair, Maintain MOTORS 
Electric Supplies 
Telephone Douglas 1263 


Electric Motor and Machine Co. 
. Edward Frank 


407-409 STOCKTON STREET 
McCloud Building San Francisco 


Motors and Mazda Lamps 
Electric Repairs 


Wiring Estimates 
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P. J. GARTLAND 


CONTRACTOR 


[9} 


1369 SIXTEENTH STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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J. Bourdet RR. Estarziau P.Bigue J. Crouere 


CERCIAT FRENCH 
LAUNDRY COMPANY 


Phone Park 881 . 
1035 to 1047 McALLISTER STREET 


Between Webster and Buchanan San Francisco 
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P. J. HART, Manager 


INDEPENDENT OIL CO. 


COAL OIL, GASOLINE 
And all Kinds of 
LUBRICATING OILS AND GREASES 
POTRERO AVENUE, NEAR FIFTEENTH STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Phone Douglas 2233 


PIPE 


Standard Pipe, Screw Casings, Riveted Pipe, Valves 
and Fittings of all sizes for Water Systems, 
Irrigation Lands, Farming, Mining, Etc. Etc. 


PACIFIC PIPE CO. 


201 HOWARD STREET 
Yard and Spur Track: 450-84 Main Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
e 
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Works: 1226 Evans Ave. Phone Mission 6914 


Office Phone, Garfield 548 


California Tallow Works, Inc. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 
TALLOW 


Office: 


(214 FRONT STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Telephone Douglas 5102 


BENJ. J. BAUM 


HIGH-GRADE CHOCOLATES 


409 BATTERY STREET 


Corner .Clay SAN FRANCISCO 
G. R. DAVIS & CO. 
400 Second Street 
San Francisco 


Telephone Kearny 2646 


Thompson Bros’. 
EUREKA FOUNDRY 
Manufacturers of Castings of Every Description 
Gas, Steam and Water Fittings a Specialty 


625-629 BRANNAN STREET 
BET. FIFTH AND. SIXTH SAN FRANCISCO 
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Telephone Kearny 2918 


F. L. PRITCHARD CO. 


SHIP PLUMBING 
SHEET METAL WORK 
SHIP GALLEY WORK 

STEAM FITTING 


150-152 STEUART STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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A. GIOVANNETTI, Pres. P. LIPPI, Secretary 
Phone Mission 9414 


S. San Francisco Tallow Works 


‘Manufacturers, Exporters of and Dealers in 
TALLOW 


Established 1898 
Factory: 1420 Evans Ave. SAN FRANCISCO 


Specials Every Day 


LICK MARKET 


LEADING MARKET OF THE MISSION 


2659 MISSION STREET Bet. 22nd and 23rd 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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ferent nationalities. 
should be women. 
5 Article 10. 

The functions of the International Labor Office 
shall include the collection and distribution of 
information on all subjects relating to the in- 
ternational adjustment of conditions of industria! 
life and labor, and particularly the examination 
of subjects which it is proposed to bring before 
the conference with a view to the conclusion 
of international conventions, and the conduct of 
‘such special investigations as may be ordered 
by the conference. 

It will prepare the agenda for the meetings 
of the conference. : 

It will carry out the duties required of it by 
the provisions of this convention in connection 
with international disputes. 

It will edit and publish a periodical paper in 
the French and English languages, and in such 
other languages as the governing body may 
think desirable, dealing with problems of industry 
and employment of. international interest. 

Generally, in addition to the functions set out 
in this article, it shall have such other functions, 
powers and duties as may be assigned to it by 
the conference. Article 11. 

The Government departments of any of the 
high contracting parties which deal with ques- 
tions of industry and employment may com- 
municate directly with the Director through the 
representative of their State on the governing 
body of the International Labor Office, or failing 
any such representative, through such other 
qualified official as the Government may nomi- 
nate for the purpose. 

Article 12. 

The International Labor Office shall be en- 
titled to the assistance of the Secretary General 
of the League of Nations in any matter in which 
it can be given. Article 13, 

Each of the high contracting parties will pay 
the travelling and subsistence expenses of its 
delegates and their advisers and of its represen- 
tatives attending the meetings of the conference 
or governing body, as the case may be. 

All the other expenses of the International La- 
bor Office and of the meetings of the conference 
or governing body shall be paid to the Director 
by the Secretary General of the League of Na- 
tions out of the general funds of the league. 

The Director shall be responsible to the Secre- 
tary General of the League for the proper ex- 
penditure of all moneys paid to him in pursuance 
of this article. 


A certain number of these 


Chapter II. 
PROCEDURE. 
Article 14. 

The agenda for all meetings of the conference 
will be settled by the governing body, who shall 
consider any suggestions as to the agenda that 
may be made by the Government of any of the 
high contracting parties or by any representa- 
tive organization recognized for the purpose of 
Article 3, Article 15. 

The Director shall act as the secretary of the 
conference, and shall circulate the agenda to 
reach the high contracting parties, and through 
them the non-Government delegates when ap- 
pointed, four months before the meeting of the 
conference. Article 16. 

Any of the Governments of the high contract- 
ing parties may formally object to the inclusion 
of any item or items in the agenda. The grounds 
for such objection shall be set forth in a reasoned 
statement addressed to the Director, who shall 
circulate it to all the high contracting parties. 
Items to which such objection has been made 
shall not, however, be excluded from the agenda 
if at the conference a majority of two-thirds of 
the votes cast by the delegates present is in favor 
of considering them. 
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CAREW & ENGLISH 


UNDERTAKERS 


1618 GEARY STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 


e 
Telephone Sutter 3458 


AJAX MERCANTILE CO. 


WESTINGHOUSE MAZDA LAMPS 
ELECTRIC APPLIANCES 


Main Office 
210 SHAWMUT BLDG., 507 MISSION ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Phone Douglas 3262 


SHARKEY HAT COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
HATS AND CAPS 
Uniform Caps a Specialty 


143 SECOND STREET 
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SAN FRANCISCO 


BEST FOR REST 
SUNSET PILLOWS 
AWARDED GRAND PRIZE 
P. P. 1. E. 1915 


Matinee, 1:30 to 5 P. M. Evenings, 6:30 to 11 P. M. 


Sundays and Holidays—Continuous 


VICTORIA THEATRE 
16th STREET, NEAR MISSION 
HIGH - CLASS PHOTOPLAY 
The Most Noted Plays—The Most Artistic 
Productions—The Most Renowned Players 
Showing Paramount and Select Productions 
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Try Bowling For Your Health 
HALVORSEN 


THE MISSION 
6 — BOWLING ALLEYS — 6 


2612 MISSION STREET 
NEAR TWENTY-SECOND SAN FRANCISCO 
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Telephone Kearny 5079 


G. B. BENHAM 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 


Suite 909-910-911 Chronicle Building 
KEARNY & MARKET STS. SAN FRANCISCO 
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Market 6405————PHONES———Mission 3190 


J. MOWAT 


Manvofacturer of 
COOLERS FOR BUTCHERS AND PACKERS, 
RESTAURANTS, CREAMERIES, CLUBS AND 
HOSPITALS 


Mowat’s Unsurpassed Dry Air Circulating 
System wtored by all who have tried it 


Office and Workshop: 
2025 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


e ® 
Chas. W. Scanlon Theo. H. Smith 


SMITH & SCANLON 


MACHINE WORKS 


MARINE AND STATIONARY MACHINERY 
Built and Repaired 


136 STEUART STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
Telephone Kearny 241 


F. GRIFFIN & CO. 
San Francisco 
California 


MAX KUHL 


Attorney at Law 
HOBART BUILDING 


Telephone Market 3262 


_ CALIFORNIA 
PHONOGRAPH CO. 


Victrolas—Edisons—Grafanolas 


1009 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Display Building, Phone Kearny 1210 
Factory, Phone Market 81, 


The Bernhard Mattress (Co. 


Manufacturers 


FURNITURE, RUGS 'AND 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


Ship Work Given Special Attention 


739-741 MISSION STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


ZOBEL’S MILLINERY 


WORLD’S LARGEST 
MILLINERY STORE 
(6 Floors) 


23 GRANT AVE., Near Market _ 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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If the conference decides—otherwise than un- 
der the preceding paragraph—by two-thirds of 
the votes cast by the delegates present that any 
subject shall be considered by the conference, 
that subject shall be included in the agenda for 
the following meeting. 

Article 17. 

The conference shall regulate its own proced- 
ure, shall elect its own President and may ap- 
point committees to consider and report on any 
matter, : 

Except as otherwise expressly provided in this 
convention, all matters shall be decided by a 
simple majority of the votes cast by the dele- 
gates present. 

A vote shall be void unless the total number 
of votes cast is equal to half of the number of 
delegates attending the conference. 

Article 18, 

The conference may add to any committees 
which it appoints technical experts, who shall 
be assessors without power to vote. 

Article 19, 

When the conference has decided on the adop- 
tion of proposals with regard to an item in the 
agenda, it will rest with the conference to de- 
termine whether these proposals should take the 
form: 

A—Of a recommendation to be submitted to 
the high contracting parties for consideration 
with a view to its being given effect by national 
legislation or otherwise, Or, 

B—Of a draft international convention for 
ratification by the high contracting parties. 

In either case a majority of two-thirds of the 
votes cast by the delegates present shall be 
necessary on the final vote for the adoption of 
the recommendation or draft convention, as the 
case may be, by the conference. 

A copy of the recommendation or draft con- 
vention shall be authenticated by the signature of 
the President of the conference and of the Di- 
rector, and shall be deposited with the Secretary 
General of the League of Nations. The Secre- 
tary General will communicate a certified copy 
of the recommendation or draft convention to 
each of the high contracting parties. 

Each of the high contracting parties under- 
takes that it will, within the period of one year 
at most from the end of the meeting of the con- 
ference, bring the recommendation or draft con- 
vention before the authority or authorities within 
whose competence the matter lies for the enact- 
ment of legislation or other action. 

In the case of recommendation, the high con- 
tracting parties will inform the Secretary Gen- 
eral of the action taken. 

In the case of a draft convention, the high con- 
tracting party will, if it obtains the consent of 
the authority or authorities within whose com- 
petence the matter lies, communicate the formal 
ratification of the convention to the Secretary 
General, and will take such action as may be 
necessary to make effective the provisions of 
such convention. 

If on a recommendation no legislative or other 
action to make such recommendation effective 
is taken, or if the draft convention fails to obtain 
the consent of the authority or authorities within 
whose competence the matter lies, no further 
obligation shall rest upon the high contracting 
Party. 

In the case of a federal state, the power of 
which to enter into conventions on labor mat- 
ters is subject to limitations, it shall be in the 
discretion of the Government of such state to 
treat a draft convention to which such limita- 
tions apply as a recommendation only, and the 
provisions of this article with respect to recom- 
mendations shall apply in such case. 

Article 20, 

Any convention so ratified shall be registered 

by the Secretary General of the League of Na- 
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G. W. Thomas E. W. Koll 
G. W. Thomas Drayage and 
Rigging Co. 


GENERAL DRAYING, SAFE AND MACHINERY 
MOVING 
Special Attention Given to Rigging, 


Hoisting & Placing Heavy Machinery, 
Safes, Vaults, Smokestacks, Boilers. 


77 STEVENSON STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
Telephone Kearny 3298 


Telephone Kearny 2448 


McCARTHY BROS. 


Importers 
TEAS, COFFEES AND SPICES 
107-109 FRONT STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


HAWAIIAN FERTILIZER 
COMPANY 


RED EAGLE FERTILIZERS 
244 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Phone Valencia 2661 


- Independent Casing Co. 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 
AND SUPPLIES 


Chas. Roehm S. Blondheim 
2067 SAN BRUNO: AVE. SAN FRANCISCO 
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Phone Sutter 3753 


Burroughs ‘Adding Machine Co. 


D. E. PERKINS, Sales Manager 
226-228 BANKERS INVESTMENT BUILDING 


742 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Or Orr: 


Phone Kearny 1285 


MARINE ELECTRIC CO. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS 


Armature Winding, Supplies and Repairs 
Marine Generators Searchlights 


350-356 HOWARD STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
At Fremont Street 
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Phone Market 35 


George R. Pearson & Co. 


AUTO PAINTING AND 
TRIMMING 
363-369 VALENCIA ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
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TRUMAN 


UNDERTAKING COMPANY 


ALWAYS FRIENDLY TO UNION LABOR 


Establishments in Oakland and 
San Francisco 


Phone Douglas 5421 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


WM. APPLEFIELD 


REMOVED TO 
344 FRONT STREET 


San Francisco 


e 
Phone Park 6800 


@ 
Phone Park 6801 


SYMON BROS. 


WRECKERS 


FULL LINE OF BUILDING MATERIALS 
NEW AND SECOND HAND 


Office and Yards: 
1501-1527 MARKET STREET . 
Corner Eleventh St. San Francisco 


e e 
Phone Market 5707 
FRANK H. HARDER 
Manufacturer of High-Grade 
ere UPHOLSTERED FURNITURE bettas 

“ae 2751 SIXTEENTH STREET 
San Francisco California 
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Phone Market 223 


J. A. LIND CO. 


Successors to 
W. (W. HASLEHURST MACHINERY AND 
ENGINEERING WORKS 


2124 FOLSOM STREET 
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H. WILKIE Phone Kearny 5463 


PLUMMER BROS. 


CRYSTAL SALT WORKS 


211 HANSFORD BUILDING 


San Francisco California 


Telephone Douglas 5100 


VICTOR LEMOGE 


ELECTRICAL CONTRACTOR ' 


Residence Phone Pacific 8949 
152 FOURTH STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


SAN FRANCISCO- 
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tions, but shall only be binding upon the states 
which ratify it, subject to any conditions which 
may be contained in the convention itself, 

i Article 21. 

If any convention laid before the conference 
for final consideration fails to secure:the sup- 
port of two-thirds of the votes cast by the dele- 
gates present, it shall nevertheless be within the 
right of any of the high contracting parties to 
agree to such convention among themselves, 

Any convention so agreed to shall be com- 
municated by the Governments of the states con- 
cerned to the Secretary General of the League 
of Nations, who shall register it. 

Article 22. 

Each of the high contracting parties agrees to 
make an annual report to the International La- 
bor Office on the measures which it has taken to 
give effect to the provisions of conventions to 
which it is a party. These reports shall be made 
in such form and shall contain such particulars 
as the governing body may request. The Di- 
rector shall lay a summary of these reports be- 
fore the next meeting of the conference. 

Article 23. 

In the event of any representation being made 
to the International Labor Office by an indus- 
trial association of employers or of work people 
that any of the high contracting parties has 
failed to secure in any respect the effective ob- 
servance within its jurisdiction of any conven- 
tion to which it is a party. The governing body 
may communicate this representation to the 
State against which it is made and may invite 
that state to make such statement on the sub- 
ject as it may think fit. 

Article 24, 

If no statement is received within a reason- 
able time from the state against which the rep- 
resentation is made, or if the statement when 
received is not deemed to be satisfactory by the 
governing body, the latter shall have the right 
to publish the representation and the statement, 
if any, made in reply to it. 

Article 25, 

Any of the high contracting parties shall have 
the right to file a complaint with the Interna- 
tional Labor Office if it is not satisfied that any 
other of the high contracting parties is securing 
the effective observance of any convention which 
both have ratified in accordance with the fore- 
going articles. 

The ‘governing body may, if it thinks fit, be- 
fore referring such a complaint to a Commis- 
sioner of Inquiry, as hereinafter provided for, 
communicate with the state against which the 
complaint is made in the manner described in 
Article 23, 

If the governing body do not think it neces- 
sary to communicate the complaint to the state 
against which it is made, or if, when they have 
made such communication, no statement in re- 
ply has been received within a reasonable time, 
which the goverinng body considers to be satis- 
factory, the governing body may apply for the 
appointment of a Commission of Inquiry to con- 
sider the complaint and to report hereon. 

The governing body may adopt the same pro- 
cedure either of its own motion or on receipt 
of a complaint from a delegate to the conference, 

When any matter arising out of Articles 24 
or 25 is being considered by the governing body, 
the state against which the representation or 
complaint is made shall, if not already repre- 
sented thereon, be .entitled to send a representa- 
tive to take part in the proceedings of the gov- 
erning body while the matter is under consid- 
eration. Adequate notice of the date on which 
the matter will be considered shall be given to 
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Phone Market 2951 


GOLDEN WEST PUMP CO. 


Manufacturers of 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMP 


311 HARRIET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


WM. BATEMAN 


CONTRACTOR 


Jobbing Promptly Attended To 


Banks, Offices, Stores and Dwellings Fitted Up—Sanding, 
Planing, Turning, Shaping, Sawing, Sticking 
1915 BRYANT STREET, Near Eighteenth Street 


Phone Market 2457 SAN FRANCISCO 


Telephone Kearny 405 


Pioneer Asphaltum Company 


(Incorporated) 
ASPHALTUM ROOFING A SPECIALTY 
634 CLAY STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


Phone Kearny 4965 Day and Night Service 


'HOTTUA’S GARAGE 


STORAGE, WASHING AND POLISHING 
AUTO REPAIRING AND ACCESSORIES 


730 FOLSOM STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


Legallet Hellwig Norton Co. 
WOOL PULLERS 
TANNERS of All Kinds of Glove LEATHERS 


Factory and Offices 
FAIRFAX AVENUE ' 


DANIEL A. RYAN 


HEARST BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Poiatun Bed and Spring Co. 


Manufacturers of Coil and Link Spring Beds, Woven 
Wire Mattresses, Wood and Steel Framed Cots, Uphol- 
stering Springs, Sundries. 

Telephone Park 144 


17th and Potrero Ave. SAN FRANCISCO 


SAN FRANCISCO . 
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One Hundred Thirty-eight 


Phone Douglas 2114 


H. L. VAN WINKLE CO. 
(Successors to I.-S. Van Winkle & Co., Est. 1849) 
Importers and Exporters 
IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS 
of Every Description 


160 BEALE STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


e e 
Phone Mission 140 
SIMON 
MATTRESS MFG. CO. 
SIG. SIMON, Prop. 
2701 EIGHTEENTH STREET 

SAN FRANCISCO 

e ° 


Residence: 74 Sixth Street Phone Market 4094 


J. P. SHERBESMAN 


PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVE 
ERIE STEAM SHOVELS 


Office: 
278 Monadnock Building 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Phona Sutter 3148 
e 


® 
Telephone Sutter 4982 


Pacific Pump and Supply Co. 


PUMPS, WIND MILLS 
GASOLINE ENGINES 
WATER SUPPLY 
GOODS 
851-853 FOLSOM ST. 
e 


Phone Kearny 5834 


SAN FRANCISCO 
e 


ART BRASS AND 
METAL SPINNING WORKS 


Manufacturers of 
BRASS GOODS, RAILINGS & GRILLS 
DOMES, LANTERNS, ETC. 


Experimental and Novelty ‘Work Done 
915 FOLSOM STREET San Francisco, Cal. 
e ® 


Office: 417 Berry Street Phone: Park 1003 
Stable Phone: Valencia 7368 : 
Residence Phone: Pacific 6080 


MAURICE DILLON 


GENERAL TEAMING, GRADING AND 
EXCAVATING 


BUILDERS EXCHANGE 


180 Jessie Street Phone Sutter 6700 
e e 


FERRY DRUG STORE 


(EDW. L. BALDWIN CO.) 


THE FIRST DRUG STORE ON MARKET STREET 
NORTH SIDE 


20 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
e e 
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the state against which the representation or 
complaint is made. 
Article 26, 

The Commission of Inquiry shall be consti- 
tuted in accordance with the following pro- 
visions: 

Each of the high contracting parties agrees 
to nominate, within six months of the date on 
which this convention comes into force, three 
persons of industrial experience, of whom one 
shall be a representative of employers and one 
a representative of workpeople and one a person 
of independent standing, who shall together 
form a panel from which the members of the 
Commission of Inquiry shall be drawn. 

The qualifications of the persons so nominated 
shall be subject to scrutiny by the governing 
body, which may by two-thirds of the votes cast 
by the members present refuse to accept the 
nomination of any person whose qualifications 
do not in its opinion comply with the require- 
ments of the present article. 

Upon the application of the governing body, 
the Secretary General of the League of Nations 
shall nominate three persons, one from each 
section of this panel, to constitute the Commis- 
sion of Inquiry and shall designate one of them 
as the President of the commission. None of 
these three persons shall be a person nominated 
to the panel by any state directly concerned in 
the complaint. Article 27. 


The high contracting parties agree that, in the 
event of the reference of a complaint to a Cot- 
mission of Inquiry under Article 25, they wili 
each, whether directly concerned in the com- 
plaint or not, place at the disposal of the com- 
mission all the information in their possession 
which bears upon the subject-matter of the com- 


plaint. Article 28. 

When the Commission of Inquiry has fully 
considered the complaint, it shall prepare a re- 
port embodying its findings on all questions of 
fact relevant to determining the issue between 
the parties and containing such recommenda- 
tions as it may think proper to meet the com- 
plaint and the time within which they should be 
taken. 

It shall also indicate in this report the meas- 
ures, if any, of an economic character against 4 
defaulting state which it considers to be appro- 
priate, and which it considers other states would 
be justified in adopting. . 

Article 29. 

The Secretary General of the League of Na- 
tions shall communicate the report of the Com- 
mission of Inquiry to each of the states con- 
cerned in the complaint and shall cause it to be 
published. 

Each of these states shall within one month 
inform the Secretary General of the League of 
Nations whether or not it accepts the recom- 
mendations contained in the report of the com- 
mission, and if not, whether it proposes to refer 
the complaint to the permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice of the League of Nations. 

Article 30. 

In the event of any of the high contracting 
parties failing to take within the specified pe- 
riod the action required by Article 19, any other 
of the high contracting parties shall be entitled 
to refer the matter to the permanent Court of 
International Justice. 

Article 31. 

The decision of the permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice to which a complaint has been 
referred shall be final. 

Article 32. 

The permanent Court of International Justice 
may affirm, vary or. reverse any of the find- 
ings or recommendations of the Commission of 
Inquiry, if any, and shall in its decision indicate 
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Telephone Kearny 1629 


SAN FRANCISCO SAW AND 
TOOL WORKS 


Incorporated 
TOOLS OF ALL KINDS 
Made to Order and Repaired P 
Sticker and Shaper Knives on Hand and Made to 
Order. Mill Supplies. Grinding, Polishing and 
Tempering, General Blacksmithing. Drop Ham- 
mer Work. Springs Made to Order. 


236 FREMONT STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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Phone West 9041 


D. A. McKean, Prop. 


AUTOMOBILES STORED AND REPAIRED 
Fireproof Building 


CABLE GARAGE 


CARS VACUUM CLEANED 
ELECTRICS RECHARGED 


3130 CALIFORNIA STREET, Near Presidio Ave. 
e 


Phone Sutter 6573 


CHAS. W. DAHL & SON 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 
MARINE ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION 
Repairs and Supplies of All Kinds 


111 MISSION STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


e e@ 
Chicago St. Louis New York 
Los Angeles Vancouver, B. Cincinnati 
Seattle Detroit 


GREAT WESTERN 
Smelting and Refining Co. 
SMELTERS AND REFINERS OF METALS 


75-99 FOLSOM STREET CORNER OF SPEAR 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Phone Market 6286 


FRED V. CLANCY 


FORD REPAIRING 


440 VALENCIA STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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Robt. Henry Daniel A. McDonald Robt. A. Henry 


Telephone Kearny 1843 


Pacific Coast Boiler Works 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOILERS, STEEL TANKS 
OIL STILLS AND SHEET IRON WORK OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Repairs Promptly Attended To 
235-237 MAIN STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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A. GIURLANI & BROTHER 


IMPORTED OLIVE OIL 
“Gaetano Giurlani” Brand 


537 FRONT STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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G M. Welshons . 
Phone Market 5935 


WELSHONS & SYMON 
MACHINISTS AND ENGINEERS 
Installation of Boilers, Engines and Machinery 
of all Kinds. Jobbing Promptly Attended to. 


Automobile Repairing 
Machine Works: 


3648-50 EIGHTEENTH STREET, Near Dolores 
SAN FRANCISCO 


J. ‘A. Symon 


BROOMS AND BRUSHES 


TOPAL BRANDS 
Of All Kinds and Descriptions 


_ Manufactured by 


THE VAN LAAK MANUFACTURING CO 
3281 Harrison Street San Francisco 
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Phone Market 5621 G. R. Suffner 
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SHOES 


“WE SHOE THE WHOLE FAMILY” 
Fine Repairing by Machinery 
3047-49 SIXTEENTH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Near Valencia 
Boo Go Woe Ber Ber Ber er Orr Orr Orr Ore Ger Or Oer: @ 
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Phone Market 3734 


FRAMM DRAYING CO. 


Shipping and Delivery Furniture Moving 
MOTOR TRUCKS 


42 OTIS STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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Phone Mission 7454 


J. FOX 


HIGH GRADE LADIES’ TAILORING 
SUITS MADE TO ORDER FROM $30 UP 
With Skinner's Satin Lining 


Suits made up from your own material 
Best fit and workmanship in the city 


2341 MISSION STREET, Between 19th and 20th 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Established 1876 


CALIFORNIA GLUE CO. 


Manufacturers 
GLUE AND GELATINE 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. ‘ 
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Telephone Mission 20 


A. C. RHOADS 


Havana and Domestic 


CIGARS 
TOBACCO, CIGARETTES AND PIPES 
1193 VALENCIA STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


@ $0100: 0- 0-90 01000 
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the measures, if any, of an economic character 
against a defaulting state which it considers to 
be appropriate, and which other states would 
be justified. in adopting. 


Article ‘33. 

In the event of any state failing to carry out 
within the time specified the recommendations, 
if any, contained in the report of the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry, or in the decision of the per- 
manent Court of International Justice, as the 
case may be, any other state may take against 
that state the measures of an economic character 
indicated in the report of the commission or in 
the decision of the court as appropriate to the 


cee Article 34. 


The defaulting state may at any time inform 
the governing body that it has taken the steps 
necessary to comply with the recommendations 
of the Commission of Inquiry or in the decision 
of the permanent Court of International Justice, 
as the case may be, and may request it to apply 
to the Secretary General of the league to consti- 
tute a Commission of Inquiry to verify its con- 
tention. In that case the provisions of Articles 
26, 27, 28, 29, 31 and 32 shall apply, and if the 
report of the Commission of Inquiry or decision 
of the permanent Court of International Justice 
is in favor of the defaulting state, the other 
states shall forthwith discontinue. the measures 
of an economic character that they have taken 
against the defaulting state. 


CHAPTER III. 
GENERAL. 
Article 35. 


The British dominions and India shall have 
the same rights and obligations under this con- 
vention as if they were separate high contract- 
ing parties. 

The same shall apply to any colony or pos- 
session of any of the high contracting parties 
which on the application of such high contract- 
ing party is recognized as fully self-governing 
by the Executive Council of the League of Na- 
tions. 

The high contracting parties engage to apply 
conventions which they have ratified in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the present conven- 
tion to their colonies, protectorates and posses- 
sions, which are not fully self-governing: 

1. Except where owing to the local conditions 
the convention is inapplicable, or, 

2. Subject. to such modifications as may be 
necessary to adapt the convention to local con- 
ditions. 

And each of the high contracting parties shall 
notify the International Labor Office of the ac- 
tion taken in respect of each of its colonies, 
protectorates and possessions which are not fully 
self-governing. Article 36. 


Any state not a party to this convention 
which may hereafter become a member of the 
League of Nations shall be deemed ipso facto 
to have adhered to this convention. 


Article 37. 

Amendments to this convention which are 
adopted by the conference by a majority of two- 
thirds of the votes cast by the delegates present 
shall take effect when ratified by the states 
whose representatives compose the Executive 
Council of the League of Nations and by three- 
fourths of the states whose representatives com- 
pose the body of delegates of the league. 


Article 38. 

Any question or dispute relating to the inter- 
pretation of this convention or of any subse- 
quent convention concluded by the high con- 
tracting parties in pursuance of the provisions 
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Automobile and Tractor School 


AUTO REPAIRING, AUTO MACHINISTS 
AUTO TRUCK-MAN, LATHE WORK, 
AUTO IGNITION WORK, AUTO DRIVING, 
AUTO COURSE FOR CAR OWNERS, - 
ACETYLENE being 4 FARM TRACTOR 


Visit this practical school where all students receive 
ample instruction. Write or ‘phone for booklet. 
Phone Market 1799 


PACIFIC AUTOMOBILE AND ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
337 Golden Gate Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 


@-e--0--0-1 


J. E. SHOEMAKER, Pres. H. E. SHOEMAKER, Sec. 


J. E. Shoemaker & Co., Inc. 


POTATO CHIPS HORSERADISH SAUCE OIL 
OLIVES CHEESE, ETC. 
Importers and Manufacturers 


Phone Kearny 1640 
322 DAVIS STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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PHONE SUTTER 5690 


Standard Metal Products Co. 


Manufacturers of 
SHEET STEEL AND PLATE WORK 


Fans and Blowers Drying, Heating and Ventilating 
Apparatus 
SMOKE STACKS BREECHINGS 


544-548 BRYANT STREET 


TANKS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


@ $0 + 0-20 0-20-- 000+ 00 


Phones: Kearny 144 —Night Phone Market 7365 
SUBMARINE DIVING 
Wreckers “Reliable” and “Catalina,” Steamer “Greenwood” 


Whitelaw Wrecking Company 


Incorporated 


CONTRACTORS AND SUBMARINE ENGINEERS 


Dealers in All Kinds of Metals, Wrought and Cast Scrap 
Iron, Sash-weights, Pipe, Machinery, Wire and Manila 
Rope. Wrécking Gear, Derricks, Blocks, Steam Pumps, 
Hoisting Engines, Hydraulic Jacks, House Screws, Etc., 
for Sale or Hire. Anchors, Chains and Shackles on Hand 


336-338 MAIN STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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GOLDEN GATE CREAMERY 


2155 MISSION STREET 
Between 17th and 18th Sts. 


THE WORKINGMAN’S FRIEND 
We Sell 


BUTTER EGGS MILK CREAM 
CHEESE OF ALL KINDS 
JAMS JELLIES SARDINES SALMON 


And Everything to Make Up the Workingman’s Lunch 


© 0-0-0 0-0-0000 0-0. 


Cable Address: “Overship” All Codes 


TELEPHONE SUTTER 1270 


Overseas Shipping Company 


Merchants Exchange Bldg., San Francisco 


CHICAGO NEW YORK SEATTLE 


SAN FRANCISCO VANCOUVER, B. C. 
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. One Hundred Forty 


" ‘TELEPHONE DOUGLAS 424 


C. M. EASTERDAY 


JANITORS’ SUPPLIES AND HOTEL SPECIALTIES 
Lubricating Oils and Garage Supplies 
on Pacific Coast Distributors for 


Sanozone Sanitary Preparations 
311 CALIFORNIA STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


DR. CHAS. B. HOBRECHT 


OPTOMETRIST 


“BETTER OPTICAL SERVICE” 
Eighth Floor Head Bldg., 209 Post St., Cor. Grant Ave. 
Hours: 9 to 5 and by Appointment. Phone Garfield 964 


WM. STOW SAWYER F. J. KIEFER 


Fire Extinguisher Service Co. 


1138 MISSION ST. 


O. J. CHILDS CO. CHEMICAL FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 
PYRENE AND FILLER 


WHEN IN NEED OF RECHARGES CALL “INFORMA- 
TION” FOR PHONE 


WESTON ELECTRICAL 
INSTRUMENT CO. 
658 MISSION STREET 


Have You Water Troubles 


WE FURNISH YOU ZERO WATER 
WATER WITHOUT HARDNESS FOR DOMESTIC AND 
INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES 


BEST & CO. 


235 BALBOA BLDG. PHONE KEARNY 2220 


Floating or Portable 
Plants 


HOUSE & WELCH 


ELECTRIC AND ACETYLENE WELDERS 


Welds of all kinds quickly and accurately done, night 
or day. All work done by skilled welders. 


Every Job Guaranteed 
BOILER WORK A SPECIALTY 
1240 MISSION STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
e e 
E. VALENTA A. WOLOFF 


VALENTA and WOLOFF 
AUTOMOBILE MACHINISTS 
“All Work Guaranteed 


7 e@ 
Cc. L. HOUSE 
R. C. WELCH 


Oi ee AS 


Phone Park 551 


Specialists on 
VELIE BUICK 


Carburetors Adjusted Free 
234 VAN NESS AVENUE SAN FRANCISCO 
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of this convention shall be referred for decision 
to the permanent Court of International Justice. 


CHAPTER IV. 
TRANSITORY PROCEDURE. 
Article 39. 

The first meeting of the conference shall take 
place in October, 1919. The place and agenda 
for this meeting shall be, as specified in the 
schedule annexed hereto. 

Arrangements for the convening and the or- 
ganization of the first meeting of the confer- 
ence will be made by the Government desig- 
nated. for the purpose in the said schedule. 
That Government shall be assisted in the. prep- 
aration of the documents. for submission to the 
conference by an international committee con- 
stituted as provided in the said schedule. 

The expenses of the first meeting and of all 
subsequent meetings held before the League of 
Nations has been able to establish a general 
fund, other than the expenses of delegates and 
their advisers, will be borne by the ‘high con- 
tracting parties in accordance with the appor- 
tionment of the expenses of the International 
Bureau of the Universal Postal Union. 

Article 40. 

Until the League of Nations has been consti- 
tuted all communications which under the pro- 
visions of the foregoing articles should be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary General of the league 
will be preserved by the director of the Inter- 
national Labor Office, who will transmit them to 
the Secretary General of the league when ap- 


pointed. Article 41. 

Pending the creation of a permanent Court of 
International Justice, disputes which, in accord- 
ance with this convention, would be submitted 
to it for decision, will be referred to a tribunal 
of three persons appointed by the Executive 
Council of the League of Nations. 

Protocol to Article 7. 

The governing body of the International La- 
bor Office shall be constituted as follows: 

Twelve representatives of the Governments. 

Six members elected by the delegates to the 
conference representing the workpeople. 

Of the twelve members representing the Gov- 
ernments, eight shall be nominated by the high 
contracting parties which are of the chief indus- 
trial importance, and four shall be nominated by 
the high contracting parties selected for the pur- 
pose by the Government delegates to the confer- 


ence, including the delegates of the eight states | 


mentioned above. No high contracting party, 
together with its dominions and _ colonies, 
whether self-governing or not, shall be entitled 
to nominate more than one member. 

Any question as to which are the high con- 
tracting parties of the chief industrial impor- 
tance shall be decided by the Executive Council 
of the League of Nations. 

The period of office of members of the gov- 
erning body will be three years. The method of 
filling vacancies and other similar questions 
may be determined by the governing body sub- 
ject to the approval of the conference. 

Protocol to Article 19. 

In no case shall any of the high contracting 
parties be asked or required, as a result of the 
adoption of any recommendation or draft con- 
vention by the conference, to diminish the pro- 
tection afforded by its existing legislation to the 
workers concerned. ‘ 


CADILLAC DAIRY LUNCH 
Sixteenth Street 


Near- Valencia 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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R. H. Mann 
é Telephone Franklin 7067 


MANN MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


SCREW MACHINE PRODUCTS 
Auto Parts Manufacturers 
Gear Cutting and Cylinder Grinding 
Case Hardening 
454-466 GOLDEN GATE AVE., Near Polk Street 
San Francisco 


J. Mann 


e 
Telephone Kearny 4783 


KROGH MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 
PUMPING MACHINERY 
147-159 BEALE STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


e e 
Phone Pacific 691 


D. SEGHIERI & CO., Inc. 
Successors to A. SEGHIERI & BRO. 
Contractors of 
CEMENT WORK, ARTIFICIAL GRANITE 
STEPS, TERRAZZO & MOSAIC FLOORS 
All Kinds of Artificial Stone Decoration 
35 COOK STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
e e 

Telephone Garfield 1276 


J. MITCHELL CO. 


’ AUTOMOBILE MACHINISTS 


TRUCK AND COMMERCIAL CAR REPAIR 
WORK A SPECIALTY 


527-529 SANSOME/STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


MARINE COPPERSMITHING A SPECIALTY 
CONDENSER TUBES RE-TINNED 


E. M. O’7DONNELL COPPER 
WORKS 


274 SPEAR STREET 
Telephone Sutter 2305 SAN FRANCISCO 
e ) 


Established 1850 


W. T. GARRATT & CO. 
BRASS AND BELL FOUNDRY 
MACHINE AND HYDRAULIC WORKS 


277-299 FREMONT STREET 
e 


SAN FRANCISCO 
e 


RENO BRANCH 
Center & Plaza Sts. 


Res. Phone West 2030 
Res. Address 2117 Pierce St. 


JOS. LERER & SONS 


Wholesale Dealers in 


RAGS, BAGS, RUBBER, METALS AND IRON 
Phone Market 432 


398 ELEVENTH STREET ; SAN FRANCISCO 
e e 
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A few months ago the people of America 
were surprised to get the news that a mission 
made up of forty representative Filipinos had left 
Manila and were coming to Washington, charged 
by the Philippine Legislature with the duty of 
conveying to the United States “the frankest 
assurance of the good-will, friendship, and grat- 
itude of the Filipino people, and submit with as 
much respect as confidence the question of Phil- 
ippine independence, with a view to its final set- 
tlement.” For the first time in the history of 
Filipino-American relationship a large delega- 
tion, composed not only of the political leaders 
of the people, but also of the various elements 
of the population, was being officially sent to 
America to remind her of her promise of two 
decades ago. 

‘Heretofore, the demand for Philippine inde- 
pendence has been voiced directly to the Ameri- 
can Congress by means of formal resolutions of 
the Philippine Legislature, and through the Res- 
ident Commissioners in Washington. Hereto- 
fore, the charge has been made that the question 
of Philippine independence was of ‘concern only 
to the Filipino politicians. But the sending of 
the mission to the United States has served to 
invite America’s attention to the fact that the 
desire for independence is universal among the 
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WILL AMERICA MAKE GOOD? 


By Conrado Benitez, “Dean, College of Liberal Arts, University of Philippines. 


people. The recent cable dispatches from the 
Philippines announcing the unanimous victory at 
the June 3rd elections of the Nationalist party— 
the party that sent the mission to America—con- 
firm in an unmistakable manner the contention 
that the Filipinos as a whole are for independ- 
ence. 

The propriety and opportuneness of sending 
this mission at this time, when America is over- 
burdened with foreign and domestic problems, 
has been questioned. To the credit of the Fili- 
pinos, as expressed by Governor-General Harri- 
son before Congress, it should be remembered 
that during the critical time when the United 
States was busily engaged in the greatest war of 
all ages, the people of the Philippines purposely 
refrained from discussing their own national 
problem, but instead devoted their energies to 
military preparation, and showed a spirit of 
loyalty to America unique in the record of colo- 
nial relationships. The authorities and people of 
America are now acquainted with the war rec- 
ord of the ten and a half million Filipinos over 
at the other side of the Pacific. 

And it is this same spirit of loyalty which 
prompted the Filipinos, once the armistice had 
been signed, to send a friendly mission to Amer- 
ica, and without any grievance, frankly to remind 
her that it was time she practiced in her domes- 
tic relations those principles she had enunciated 
before, during, and after she went into the war— 
principles which led her to recognize the inde- 
pendence of the small countries of Europe. In 
the words of Manuel L. Quezon, President of 
the Senate and Chairman of the Mission, “how 
could you, indeed, give your recognition, nay, 
your assistance and co-operation, to the in- 
dependence of Czeco-Slovakia, Poland, Jugo- 
Slavia, and others, and withhold them from the 
Philippines? Our experiment in self-government 
has been pronounced by your own representa- 
tives a success. You were not bound by any 
promise to those countries, but you were and 
are so bound to the Philippines.” Such has been 
the spirit which animated the Filipinos in 
sending this mission. America, in her effort to 
tule the destinies of the European world, is in 
danger of forgetting the destiny of her ten and 
a half million friends in the Philippines. 

Now, therefore, the Filipino people, through 
their legally constituted representatives, have 
come before the American people, submitting 
the following propositions: First, that as de- 
fined and established in the act of Congress of 
August 29, 1916, the purpose of the Government 
of the United States is to withdraw its sover- 
eignty over the Philippine Islands as soon as a 
stable. government can be established therein; 
second, that in accordance with the terms and 
provisions of that law the people of the Philip- 
pines have organized a government which has 
offered complete evidence that conditions are 
ripe for the establishment of an independent gov- 
ernment that will be fully capable of maintain- 
ing law and order, administer justice, promote 
the welfare of all the inhabitants of the islands, 
and discharge as well its international obliga- 
tions. 

Concerning the first proposition, the Filipinos 
have not the least fear that America will ever 
consider her promise as “a scrap of paper.” To 
quote from the joint resolution of the Philippine 
Senate and House of Representatives: “America 

has been sufficiently explicit in her pur- 
poses from the beginning of her occupation of 
the Philippines. The American flag that 
waved over Cuba for lofty reasons of humanity 
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and justice, scrupulously observed and respected 
after the vi¢tory, is the same flag which, when 
the war spread to this part of the globe, extended 
its protecting folds over another people anxious 
for justice and liberty. And that American flag 
could not stand for emancipation in Cuba and at 
the same time for forcible subjugation in the 
Philippines.” 

Concerning the second proposition, the testi- 
mony of the duly appointed representatives of 
the American government in the Philippines 
should be given preponderant weight. Governor: 
General Harrison has made the following state- 
ment both in his public addresses and before the 
joint committee of the Senate and House during 
the hearings on the Philippine question in June: 
“There are about 100 municipalities in the Phil- 
ippines, all of which are governed by elective 
Filipino officials.. There are about forty-two 
provinces in the islands likewise governed by 
Filipinos. There are two elective houses of the 
Legislature composed entirely of Filipinos. Out 
of seven members in the Cabinet six are Fil- 
ipinos, and most of the heads of the executive 
departments of the government are Filipinos 
today. It is true that there are still some 700 
Americans in the Philippines, but for the most 
part they are teachers, professors, and scientists, 
and to my mind a class of men who would be 
desired by the Filipinos even if they had com- 
plete independence. That presents a picture of 
practical autonomy. It has been going on for the 
last two and a half years, or ever since the recent 
charter has been given us by Congress, and, in 
my opinion, during those two and a half years 
the Filipinos, having been given an opportunity, 
have satisfactorily demonstrated the fact that 
they have already established and are maintain- 
ing the stable form of government which is pre- 
scribed in the preamble to the Jones bill as a 
prerequisite to their independence.” 

The stability of government used as a prereq- 
uisite to the granting of Cuban independence has 
been more than complied with by the Filipinos. 
In the language of the memorial to Congress, 
“our present government is a government based 
on the peaceful suffrage of the people, represent- 
ing the whole of the country, deriving their pow- 
ers from the people and subject to the limitations 
and safeguards which the experience of constitu- 
tional government has shown to be essential to 
the maintenance and protection of individual 
rights.” 

Judged alone from the legal condition imposed 
by the act of Congress of August 29, 1916, there 
is no doubt in the minds of those who know, that 
the Philippines are today ready for complete in- 
dependence. But it must be admitted that the 
American Government is one based on public 
Opinion, and it is to it that final appeal must be 
made. This is what makes the independence 
campaign of the Philippines difficult, and yet full 
of promise; difficult because we are dealing not 
only with the officials directly concerned in the 
administration of our affairs, but also with the 
millions of private citizens, who are absorbed in 
their own business, and do not have time to 
study other people’s problems, and yet whose 
opinion contributes to make up the bigger pub- 
lic opinion, which in the long run shapes the 
policies of the Government. And full of promise, 
because in the words of Secretary of War Baker, 
“the American people love their own liberty too 
well to deny it to others.” It takes longer time to 
get the mass of the people to-act.and to assume a 
definite stand in regard to matters which do not 
directly concern their individual welfare, but the 
heart of the people: is sound and open to any 
reasonable appeal. And when once the history 
of the long and bloody struggle of the Filipinos 
for emancipation is known, when the people of 
America learn to appreciate more fully the his- 
torical fact that the cause which led the United 
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States to war against Spain, was the self-same 
cause which forced the Filipinos. to fight 
Spain, demanding those fundamental rights of 
man which have been long ago incorporated in 
the political life of Americans—then will the 
moral issue involved in the Philippine question 
become clear, and the duty of the American citi- 
zen definite. z 


Till that time comes the Filipinos are pre- 
pared to wage a nation-wide campaign of educa- 
tion in America. The word education is used ad- 
visedly, for more knowledge of Filipino his- 
tory and civilization and actual condition is all 
that is necessary to make the citizens of America 
see their duty towards the Filipinos. There was 
a time, indeed, when even members of the Amer- 
ican Congress had to be shown the location of 
the Philippines on the map. 


Then followed the era of misrepresentation, 
when the retentionists, in order to justify the 
retention of the islands, painted a picture of the 
backward condition of the country and people, 
arguing, naturally enough, that savages could not 
be trusted to run their own government. This 
was the period of sensational publicity in Amer- 
ica—the exhibition of the finely shaped but half- 
naked Igorotes; the publication of profusely il- 
lustrated magazine articles portraying the life of 
the wild tribes. The effect of those exhibitions 
and those articles may still be traced in the ignor- 
ance displayed in many editorials written even 
in this year of our Lord 1919, and in connection 
with the recent visit to this country of the Phil- 
ippine Mission. The fact is,- of course, that of 
the 10,500,000 inhabitants of the Philippines, 10,- 
000,000 are a Christian and civilized people, and 
the 500,000 non-Christians are not typical of the 
Filipino people. 

The ten million Christian Filipinos living to- 
day deeply resent the many libels committed 
against them. Our press clipping service shows 
that considerable opposition to granting the Fil- 
ipinos what they desire comes from men who 
actually believe that America found in the Phil- 
ippines naked savages and wild men. Those who 
would like to see the Philippines permanently re- 
tained for exploitation know the temper and the 
heart of the American citizenry too well to 
openly oppose independence on such a selfish 
basis. There are those who are solicitous over 
the safety of the Filipinos once they are left 
alone, and those would like to be assured aps no 
harm shall ever befall them. 


But was independence ever attained by any 
nation without the people taking a chance? If 
individuals did not leave the parental roof and 
take a chance, would they attain success in life? 
If absolute safety from foreign aggression was 
an essential condition to independence, how 
how many nations would be independent today? 
Could Belgium have withstood the attacks of 
Germany? Could France alone? And yet, who 
would say that these two countries should not 
be independent? 


The Filipinos submit their national case to the 
American people in the confident hope that it 
will merit a just consideration. 
sideration is possible only after all the parties 
concerned have been duly acquainted with the 
facts of the case. We.demand a fuller study of 
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our problem, so that whatever decision is arrived 
at, will be the result of honest judgment, and not 
of prejudice and ignorance. To quote from the 
instructions of the Philippine Legislature to the 
Mission, our “national record of over twenty 
years, from the first day of American occupation 
until the present, is an open book, and is now 
unhesitatingly submitted to the examination and 
criticism of the world.” 

Se eas 
COLUMBIA AT THE GOLDEN GATE. 
You who take pride in knowing your San Fran- 

cisco—do you know that an image of Columbia 
guards the Golden Gate from the hills above, 
gazing serenely out to sea? 

On a steep side of the hill which rises just west 
of Lime Point, north of the Gate, looms a won- 
drous picture of the lady. Her face is 100 feet 
long. Green shrubbery forms her tresses, which 
fall gracefully over her shoulder, while the red 
clay of the hill plainly outlines the features. The 
eyes are distinct and there is a perfectly formed 
throat and chest. 

Columbia’s discoverer is the Rev. Byron W. 
Stauffer, former pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church. His first startled glimpse of her 
was from his residence study on Lake street, on 
the opposite side of the Golden Gate, one beau- 
tiful morning when the sun shone full upon the 
image. But it is easily distinguishable at other 
periods of the day. 

So San Francisco has another scenic attrac- 
tion, in a class with “The Great Stone Face” of 
Hawthorne’s tale, but possessing the advantage 
of reality. 

Dr. Stauffer’s greeting to his discovery was 
in the lines Bret Harte addressed to San Fran- 
cisco: 

Meas indifferent of fate, 
Thou sittest at the Golden Gate.” 

Whether Columbia usually has her pictures 
taken sitting or standing “has nothing to do with 
the case.” 
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EQUAL RIGHTS FOR WOMEN. 

The National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, which by action of its convention in St. 
Louis, just concluded, has organized within its 
ranks a League of Women Voters, put itself em- 
phatically on record in behalf of equal industrial 
rights and opportunities for women wage earn- 
ers. The convention also voted to call upon 
Congress to establish .the Woman-in-Industry 
Service of the U. S. Department of Labor as a 
permanent bureau. 

That women shall be free to choose their oc- 
cupations without restriction through custom or 
prejudice was the demand of the delegates, who 
represent a membership of more than 2,000,000 
women throughout the country. The resolution 
adopted reads in full as follows: 

“Whereas, During the war women have en- 
tered a great variety of occupations, achieving 
reputation for competence in them; and 

“Whereas, There is danger these wider oppor- 
tunities may not be assured to women now that 
the war emergency is past; therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we hold and urge that it is 
of utmost importance that women shall be free 
to choose their occupations without restrictions 
through custom or prejudice, and that opportuni- 
ties for advancement shall be opened for them 
equally with men. Toward that end we further 
urge that girls shall be given the same opportuni- 
ties as boys in all vocational training.” 
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ONWARD, ORG 


I have said (and the thought is worthy of repe- 
Organizer for American Federation of Labor. 

Labor Day, nineteen hundred and nineteen, 
comes to us freighted with splendid achievements 
from the past year. 

The Organized Labor Movement recognized 
as the American Federation of Labor has con- 
tributed, is contributing, and will continue, if 
the future can be judged by the past,.one of the 
most potent factors for the promotion of eco- 
nomic justice there is in Christendom. 

If this bleeding, staggering, struggling old 
world is to be redeemed and the Ship of Human- 
ity again placed on an even keel, the plan offered 
6 e 
Dr. Andrew N. Logie Dr. Clarence A. Kline 


Optometrists and Opticians 


DIAMONDS, WATCHES and JEWELRY 


2048 Mission Street, Between 16th and 17th Streets 
Affiliated with California Hospital Co. Phone Market 7097 
S. P. WATCH INSPECTORS 
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JAS. W. LOWDEN 


MACHINE BLACKSMITHING 


ZENO PLACE SOUTH SIDE FOLSOM ST. 
Between Fremont and Beale 

SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 
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HERMAN ELSBACH 


1609 FILLMORE STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


Specialty: 
HOUSE BLANKETS AND BED LINEN, 
CURTAINS AND DRAPERY 
ART AND HOUSEHOLD LINENS 


Country Orders Receive Prompt Attention 
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DISTRIBUTORS FISK SOLID TRUCK TIRES 


McCann-Braxton Tire Co. 


1142 MISSION STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Press and Service Station, 658 Jessie St. 


GENERAL LINE OF CORD AND FABRIC PNEUMATICS 
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Park 1900—-PHONES—Park 1901 


PEERLESS MOTOR 
DRAYAGE COMPANY 


Incorporated 
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ANIZED LABOR! 


By J. B. Dale, : 


and the blueprints submitted by the American 
Federation of Labor, if not adopted in toto, can- 
not and will not be ignored in the reconstruction 
period that confronts civilization. 

Men of Labor, I mean all Organized Labor, 
have just cause to be proud of the splendid 
achievements of their organization, when one 
considers the obstacles that it has overcome, and 
its high ideals, and that it never has wavered, 
hesitated or halted in its march and in its fight— 
when it was necessary to fight—to continue its 
progress to reach these ideals. 

There are millions of overworked and under- 
paid toilers in this and other lands who are look- 
ing to our movement as the “Star of the East” 
for their redemption from the economic slavery 
that is now smothering them. 

Civilization owes to the Labor Movement a 
debt of everlasting gratitude for its stanch Amer- 
icanism. It has fixed its face like a flint against 
the I. W. W., who preach the philosophy of hate 
and destruction. The Organized Labor Move- 
ment is the bulwark against the inroads and 
machinations of that un-American organization. 
The I. W. W. seek to destroy the growth and 
success of the American Labor Movement, claim- 
ing that the Federation is too slow, that it is 
dominated by capitalistic influences. These men 
remind one of the Chinaman who jumped over- 
board to keep the ship from sinking. If they 
were really in earnest, or if their cause were log- 
ical, there would be no necessity for them to 
preach and practice the philosophy of hate that 
they do whenever and wherever opportunity pre- 
sents itself for them to preach and spread the 
poisonous vapor. The bona fide Labor Move- 
ment has learned the truthfulness of the adage, 
“Thrice armed is he who hath his quarrel just.” 
Organized Labor has nothing to fear from this 
hydra-headed monster that pretends to be what 
it is not, and what it is it pretends not to be. 
Listen! These same preachers of the philosophy 
of hate when confronted by their own short- 
sightedness .and their own sins, and are in the 
meshes of the law, turn for assistance to the 
Organized Labor Movement to which they have 
given time and spent money to try to destroy, 
claiming that they are no worse than capital, 
which is trying to hinder and destroy the bona 
fide Labor Movement. In this confession, how- 
ever, there is much merit, as the capitalists have 
their I. W. W. who are at cross-purposes with 
everything that squares with humanity and which 
aims to give the workingman an opportunity to 
better his condition and broaden and sweeten his 
life. 

The American Federation of Labor has taken 
up the cross of the overburdened workers of the 
land, and is going about its task in a common- 
sense, practical manner. It is not asking the 
impossible, neither does it expect to revolution- 
ize society in a day. It realizes the impractica- 
bility of putting a pair of No. 10 boots on a 4- 
year-old boy, and appreciates the fact that it will 
not only retard the growth of the boy, but com- 
pletely destroy the utility of the boots. Its pro- 
gram is to keep the boy healthy, minister to his 
mind and morals, and when he reaches man’s 
estate he will then don the No. 10 boots, which 
he will wear in his every-day, common-sense ef- 
forts, and gradually remove the opstacles that 
he finds in the pathway of the progress of his 
class. By his class I mean the men and the 
women who do the world’s work and furnish the 
lubrication for the machinery of life. 
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ELECTRICAL MECHANICAL 


ILLUMINATING 


CHARLES T. PHILLIPS 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


PACIFIC BUILDING 
e 
Telephone Sutter 6654 


SAN FRANCISCO 
e 


—BUY— 


CASWELL’S COFFEE 


GEO. W. CASWELL CO., Inc. 


442 SECOND STREET 
e 


SAN FRANCISCO 
e 


Telephone Market 2375 


San Francisco Engineering Co. 
ENGINEERS AND MACHINISTS 


332-334 SIXTH STREET 


We are Prepared to Handle All Classes of Machine Work, 
Gear Cutting, Etc. Special Machinery 
Designed and Built to Order 


Phone Kearny 3054 Laundry or Supply 


COAST LINEN SUPPLY CO. 


CAFE LINENS 
Special Delivery, Supplying Coats and Aprons 


239-241 CLEMENTINA STREET 
East of Fourth Street San Francisco 
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PHONE SUTTER 5320 


THOS. E. DUNNE CO. 


PAINTS AND OILS 


19-21 Fremont Street San Francisco 
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The TWEEDY COMPANY, Inc. 


238 SACRAMENTO STREET 
San Francisco 


CHEMICALS, OILS, COLORS, DYES 
PAINT GRINDING MATERIALS 
NAVAL STORES, WAXES 


Wholesale Only 
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Golden Gate Brass Mfg. Co. 


Incorporated 


BRASS FOUNDERS and FINISHERS 
Metal Polishing and Plating 


251-259 SECOND STREET 
PHONE KEARNY 27 SAN FRANCISCO 
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NOW OPERATING THREE STORES 
SUITS AND HATS . 


BARNEY FRANKEL 


EDDY AND TAYLOR MISSION NEAR 24TH 
988 MARKET STREET 


Market 730—PHONES—Market 731 
General Contractors’ Association, Box 488 
Builders’ Exchange, Box 132 


MICHEL & PFEFFER 
ORNAMENTAL & STRUCTURAL IRON WORKS 
Fire-Escapes a Specialty 
1415-1437 HARRISON ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


Pacific Coast Agents For— 
Haines Steam Traps and Vacuum Specialties 


Haines Automatic Air and Radiator Valves 
Corliss Valve Steam Traps 


O. M. SIMMONS CO. 


Phone Douglas 5497 
58 SUTTER STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
DOLAN (Dan P.) WRECKING 
COMPANY 


New and Second-Hand 


BUILDING MATERIALS OF ALL KIND 
PLUMBING SUPPLIES A SPECIALTY 


Telephone Market 7585 


1630 MISSION STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
e C) 


HATS TRIMMED FREE OF CHARGE 


HERSH’S MILLINERY 


971 MARKET STREET 
Next to Strand Theatre Phone Kearny 4552 


2584-90 MISSION STREET 
Near 22nd Street Phone Mission 4709 


1637-39 FILLMORE STREET 
Bet. Geary and Post Phone West 6282 


SAN FRANCISCO 
e 


Market 5860-_—__-PHONES———Park 6113 
Park 2108 


San Francisco Motor Drayage 
Company 
AUTO TRUCK HAULING OF ALL KINDS 
We Do Teaming, Also Grading and Excavating 


Office: Garage: 
3470 SIXTEENTH ST. 34 McDOUGAL COURT 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
e 


FRED LINDEMAN 
110 Market Street 
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tition) that the Labor Movement'has the sanest 
and most workable program for preparedness 
against the invasion of a foreign foe of any that 
has been submitted to the American people for 
their consideration—namely, it stands for a living 
wage, for an eight-hour day, for a sanitary work- 
shop and for the elimination of child labor, for 
equal wages for equal work of men and women. 
When this program is put into operation it re- 
flects itself in the lives of the race by producing 
a healthy childhood, a virtuous womanhood, and 
contented, vigorous and manly manhood, which, 
again let me say, is the only preparedness that 
prepares the citizens of any country to live and 
to die for their country. 

No country is safe that encourages—let me 
change that—that compels men and women to 
go through life single. Nature intended and the 
Good Book says, “Man should not live alone.” 
The Labor Movement program is to bring about 
a condition whereby a man who has reached his 
majority can earn a sufficient wage to justify him 
undertaking family responsibilities, when he 
meets the maiden of his choice, that he is neither 
afraid nor ashamed to ask her hand in marriage, 
realizing that when the little ones come along 
he will be able to provide for their needs and 
equip them mentally and morally for life’s battle. 
That, then, is the preparedness program of the 
American Labor Movement. 

I pause for a suggestion from some of the 
“uplifters” who are willing to do everything for 
Labor, with the exception of permitting Labor to 
attend to its own business, thinking that the 
man Whose hand is hard and whose form is bent 
from bearing more than his portion of the 
world’s work is incompetent to work out his own 
economic salvation. I pause and listen for a sug- 
gestion from our “pink-tea friends” for a pro- 
gram that will surpass in soundness and in true 
Americanism the one herein submitted, and one 
that will better serve and promote the interest 
and the comfort of the toiling millions. 

This plan has stood the test of the most viru- 
lent opposition, and, like the Hebrew children of 
old, has come forth without the smell of fire 
upon its garments. No movement has been more 
maligned, vilified and misrepresented than the 
Labor Movement. Injunctions have been served 
and laws have been passed with the one thought 
and one hope in mind—to stifle the progress of 
the movement. 

Let me say to the trade unionists who may 
read this article to take heart. The Organized 
Labor Movement was born in necessity and 
suckled at the breast of humanity. The Labor- 
haters might as well attempt to sweep back the 
waves of the ocean with a hatpin as to attempt 
to destroy this great movement, the principles 
of which are as high as heaven, deep as earth, 
broad as space, and as long as eternity—princi- 
ples that appeal to every atom of sincerity in 
our composition, every fibre of love in our 
hearts, and every grain of gratitude in our souls; 
principles that will last as long as “the earth pro- 
duces a plant or the ocean a wave.” 

As to the Labor-haters who attempt to force 
their conclusions upon the common _ people 
through paid advertisements in the subsidized 
press, their ravings are the vaporings of a dis- 
eased mind. In the language of Shakespeare, “It 
is a story told by an idiot, full of sound, full of 
fury and full of nothing.” 
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Tel. Market 1194 George Warren Hooper 
RATE, 50c PER DAY $2.50 PER WEEK 


THE MISSION HOTEL 


A Modern Hotel With All Conveniences. Hot 
and Cold Running Water in Each Room. 
Commodious Lobby and Writing Tables. 
Inspection Invited. 
2020 HOWARD STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


Near Sixteenth 
e 


Friday, August 29, 1919. 


ST. JOSEPH’S HOSPITAL 


e 
Repairing a Specialty 


THE KURTZ RATTAN CO. 


Manufacturers of 
BABY CARRIAGES AND GO-CARTS : 


j e 
Phone Park 4377 


155-157: Valencia St. 
Near Market St. 


San Francisco 

oe e 
E. Borzone, President T. G. Condare, Secretary 
Phone Sutter 1913 2232 


. O. Box 
Fishing Steamers “E. Antoni” and “T. G. Condare” 


BORZONE FISH COMPANY 


Incorporated 
WHOLESALE ‘TAIL ~ 
FOOT OF GREENWICH ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
e e 
Telephone West 5354 W. W. MOORE, Manager 


MOORE CATERING CO. 


Caterers—Banquets, Parties and Weddings 
2003 PINE STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


e@ e 
Phone Mission’ 5036 Open Evenings 


Home Credit Clothing Company 


L. GLICKFELD, Proprietor 
GOOD CLOTHES FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Headquarters for Municipal and U. R. R. Regulation Uni- 
forms and Caps for Conductors and Motormen. 
A Full Line of Gents’ Furnishings and Hats 
2516-2518 MISSION ST. Bet. 21st and 22nd Sts. 
e e 


Phone Market 2693 


ACME PLANING MILL 


GENERAL MILL WORK 
1907-1911 BRYANT STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
Between Seventeenth and Eighteenth Streets 


ATLAS LAUNDRY CO. 


Sarah Bluxome Wooster Cornelia Bluxome 
FLAT WORK OUR SPECIALTY 
Phone Park 1594 


138-142 ERIE STREET 
. Between Mission and Howard Streets 


e e 
Phone Douglas 4454 


F. A. LORENZ 


CABINET MAKER AND CARPENTER 


Show Cases, Store and Saloon Fixtures 
Moldings Made to Order 


473 JESSIE STREET 
Bet. 5th and 6th Sts. San Francisco, Cal. 


e e 
i150 Rooms Well Lighted and Ventilated 


HUMBOLDT HOUSE 


ARLES RENNER, Proprietor 
Rates: 25c Per Night; $1.50 and Up Per Week 
1134-36-38 MISSION ST. 
Between 7th and 8th 
Phone Market 1198 


e e 
SUPPLIES Phone Kearny 678 REPAIRING 
Leave Your Car With Us When Crossing Bay 


FERRY GARAGE 


R. F. Phillips, Jr., Manager 
24-28 MERCHANT ST. 23 WASHINGTON ST. 
Opposite North End Ferry Building 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Phone Kearny 1116 


S. E. FISCHER & CO. 


Steel and Copper Plate 
Engravers, Printers, Embossers 


461 BUSH STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
e @ 
Phone Kearny 4860 


PACIFIC FRINGE FACTORY 


Alfred Auerbach, Prop. 
Representing C. Weinberg & Co., New York. Importers 
and Manufacturers of Upholstery and Drapery 
s 
334 SUTTER STREET . SAN FRANCISCO 
e 


San Francisco 


e 
Phone Sutter 2190 


PERCY J. MEYER & CO. 
Moeriz aL ane! eo: Ra SUPPLIES 
X-RAY COILS — 
359 SUTTER STREET SAN FRANCISCO, ber 
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Telephone Market 2229 


PURITAN PRESERVE CO. 


Successor to SAUNDERS PRESERVE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Puritan Brand Jams, Jellies, Honey, 
Mince Meat and Peanut Butter 

928-934 BRYANT STREET SAN FRANCISCO 

e e 
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Phone Sutter 3955 e 


Il Trovatore Restaurant 
FIRST. CLASS ITALIAN RESTAURANT 


502-504 BROADWAY | SAN FRANCISCO 


N. W. Cor. Kearny Street 


LEWIS F. BYINGTON 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
BALBOA BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 


e e 
Phone Prospect 2656 
EPPLER’S 
Bakery and Confectionery 
GEARY AND LARKIN 
PURITY CLEANLINESS 


PIERCE-RODOLPH CoO. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


1450 EDDY STREET 
e 


SAN FRANCISCO 


e 
Telephone Garfield 1629 
G. B. PASQUALETTI 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR 
32 HARDWOOD PLACE 
e@ OOOO @ 


STIEFVATER & MUNCH 


Importers and Wholesale Dealers in 
FLOUR AND BAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
225-227 SACRAMENTO ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
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PHONE KEARNY 450 


MRS. E. LYNCH 


IMPORTER OF MILLINERY 
Gillette Bldg., Market and Stockton 
175 O'Farrell St. Near Orpheum’ Theatre, San Francisco 
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M. CATUSICH T. GUISTE 


WISCONSIN RESTAURANT 


Phone Market 8272 
624 20th STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


MYERS & SCHWARTZ 


Manufacturers Agents 


Representing CONNECTICUT TELEPHONE AND ELEC- 
TRIC CO. and PITTSBURG REFLECTOR and ILL. CO. 


75 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET 
e 


SAN FRANCISCO 


0-0-@ 
Telephone Kearny 1516 


Dean Reversible Window Co. Inc. 
Manufacturers of DEAN SASH and PLAIN SASH 


551-553-555 Brannan Street, Bet. 4th and 5th 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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OWL RESTAURANT 
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AT UNION IRON WORKS 


0029-08 @® 


Telephone Douglas 5008 


N. HARBAND TRUNK CO. 


Manufacturers of Trunks, Suit Cases and Traveling Bags 
Wholesale and Retail 


914 Market St. Opp. 5th St. Factory: 334 Ritch St, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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SENATOR J. C. NEALON 
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. OUR PURCHASING POWER 
jo By Emil G. Buehrer 


As the years roll on and our organizations 
multiply, increase and expand on every hand 
and in every direction, our opportunities to em- 
ploy our vast purchasing power to further the 
interests of all the organizations and their mem- 
bers increase proportionately. 

Few indeed in the ranks of organized labor 
realize the tremendous power lying dormant in 
its hands. And I say dormant advisedly because 
in spite of the progress that has been made on 
every hand in organizing the workers engaged 
in production little if anything has been accom- 
plished in uniting all our efforts as purchasers 
so that the entire force would be available at an 
instant to combat the activities unfair employers 
and trusts that refuse. to concede to organized 
labor even in this day and age the right to or- 
ganize and a living wage, and all the other in- 
cidents of a union shop. 

Some differences, indeed, should be expected 
on the part of our new members. They come into 
the organization and cannot very well absorb 
in a week or month the lessons that the older 
trades unionists were years in learning. But the 
older men and women in the ranks should see 
to it that these neophytes ‘receive the proper 
instruction in trades union practices. 

Our greatest success in organizing our pur- 
chasing power to date has been through our 
agitation for the union label, card and button. 
Without a doubt we have accomplished a hun- 
dred times more with this agitation than we 
ever had with the boycott.. The reasons for this 
are quite evident. When we tell our people not 
to patronize so-and-so, the best we are doing 
is taking negative action. And negative action 
like negative thoughts lead nowhere. 

But when we come out boldly and positively 
and say to our people: Buy only goods bearing 
the union label, patronize only union stores and 
restaurants, buy only union-made bread, demand 
the union label on printing—we are doing some- 
thing definite and precise; in other words, we 
have a definite goal in sight and our chances 
of reaching it are good. But there is as yet not 
enough of this positive policy on the part of 
trades unionists in insisting on the union label, 
card and button. There are still many that 
carelessly let their money, earned under union 
conditions, find its way back to the coffers of the 
anti-union employer. 

Just recently in San Francisco we were af- 
forded a practical demonstration of the force in 
the union label as a lever to organize and help 
sister unions. The Union Iron works for the 
convenience of its employees let out a conces- 
sion for a cigar and tobacco stand within its 
gates. The concessionaire, apparently, was un- 
aware that such a thing as union-made tobacco 
and cigars existed. However, through the agi- 
tation of the cigarmakers and the splendid sup- 
port given them by the boilermakers, machinists, 
molders and all the other unions employed 
within the gates, the concessionaire soon began 
to realize that he ought to be carrying union- 
made stock, so he forthwith got in touch with 
the Cigarmakers’ Union and signed an agree- 
ment to handle union-made cigars, tobacco and 
cigarettes. The result of this will be increased 
sales of union-made cigars in San Francisco and 
more employment for union men, while therc 
will be that m&ny less scab cigars sold and the 
chances for non-union labor to undermine the 
conditions of the organized cigarmakers will be 
diminished by so much. 

This is a clear demonstration of the power 
we possess to solve our problems without any 
recourse to the waste of strikes and all the hard- 
ship they entail. Moré of this sort of work 
should be done by the unions in every line. 
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MISSION DAIRY LUNCH—FORMERLY 


QUALITY DAIRY LUNCH 


THE ORIGINAL AND BEST DAIRY LUNCH IN THE 
MISSION 


3093 Sixteenth Street 
e 


FREDERICK CROKER 


CROKER PACKING CO. 


590 SIXTH STREET 
e 
Phone Kearny 2623 


SAN FRANCISCO 


e 
F. J. Carroll, Prop. 


San Francisco Brass Foundry 


Brass, Bronze and Aluminum Castings 
of All Descriptions 


48-50 CLEMENTINA STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
Between First and Second 


e e 
A. Mainzer, Proprietor Telephone Sutter 1762 
Complete Stock of Phosphor Bronze 


Pacific Brass & Bronze Foundry 


BUSHINGS ALWAYS ON HAND 


528 FOLSOM STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
Between First and Second 
e 


Prompt Service 


e 
. Reasonable Prices 


Dyeing WALLACE Cleaning 


Works: 332-40 11th St. Phone Park 656. Private Ex- 
change Connecting All Branches 


Branches: 4166 24th Street, 165 Powell Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


JOHN ERIKSON 


Successor to 
THOMSON COLLIE & CO. 


Bay and River Freighting Strictly Attended to 


Phone No. Sutter 5209 141 Steuart Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


e- e 
2200 Hayes Street Phone Pacific 4240 


ST. MARY’S HOSPITAL 


RATES $15 TO $75 PER WEEK 


A Well-equipped, Modern Hospital, Open to All Reputable 
Physicians 


A Course of Training in Medical, Surgical and Obstet- 


rical Nursing is Offered to Young Women 
Desirous of Becoming Nurses 
© -0-10++0-: 0-00-01 e 
F. J. Brand Phone Prospect 741 G, E, Cushman 


Guarantee Battery Co., Inc. 


Jobbers_ in Automobile Electrical Apparatus 
Distributors Gray & Davis, North East, Dyneto, Starting 
and Lighting Systems, Swiss-Elkhart Magnetos, Whitney 
& Link Belt Silent Chains. Magneto, Starter and Ignition 
Parts, Philadelphia Batteries. Electrical Repairs, Starters, 

Magnetos, Batteries 
639 VAN NESS AVE. SAN FRANCISCO 
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Phone Market 724 


KLOPSTOCK BROS. 


WHOLESALE UPHOLSTERY TABLES ‘ 
3320-3322 EIGHTEENTH ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
Between Mission and Howard Streets 
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P. RASMUSSEN 


COOK & CO. 


SHIP TINSMITHS, PLUMBERS and METAL WORKERS 


Manufacturers and Importers of 
Ship Stoves, Pumps, Marine Lamps and Supplies, Agent 
Majestic and Mascot Ranges, Tin, Copper, Sheet Iron 
Ware. Stoves and Ranges Repaired. 11 to 17 Mission St. 


TELEPHONE KEARNY 592 SAN FRANCISCO 
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Office Phone Market 1320 Res. Phone Valencia 5828 


e 
H. C. COOK 


S. Levitt Cooperage Company 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 1821-23 15th STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO - - - - CALIFORNIA 
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SHORT ORDERS OF ALL KINDS 


Lawrence’s Lunch Room 


Lawrence Nelson, Prop. 
3078 SIXTEENTH STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


Near Valencia Street 
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Market 1052 
S. KAUFFMAN, Prop. 


UNION FURNITURE CO. 


COMPLETE HOME FURNISHERS 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


A Trial Order 
Will Convince You 


2051 Mission St., Near 16th SAN FRANCISCO 


We Furnish Your Home 
or Buy out Your Home 


Compliments of 


RYAN, McDONNELL 
AND DONOHOE 


FUNERAL DIRECTORS 


431-437 VALENCIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Between 15th and 16th Sts. Phone Market 1567 


Phone Sutter 4508 Pete Conens 


CONENS & WUESTHOFF 
TOOLMAKERS AND MACHINISTS 
Woodworking Tools and Machinery 

General Repairing Automobile Repairing 
706-708 BRYANT STREET 
COR. FIFTH STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


LOUIS GASSNER 


FURRIER 


112 GEARY STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


e 
Fred W. Meussdorffer 


UNION MADE HATS AND CAPS 


SAN FRANCISCO 
e 


Phone Douglas 2558 
co) 


Telephone Douglas 4017 


WALTERS SURGICAL CO. 


SURGEONS’ INSTRUMENTS 
HOSPITAL: SUPPLIES 
TRUSSES AND SUPPORTERS 


441 SUTTER STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


U. S. GARAGE 


750 BUSH STREET PHONE GARFIELD 713 


PEARSON GARAGE 


345 BUSH STREET Phone Douglas 2120 
REPAIR SHOP AND ANNEX - 


350 BUSH STREET 
Largest and Most Complete Garages in the West 
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THOSE WHO TAKE THE SWORD. 
By A. M. Simons 


Of American Alliance for Labor and Democracy. 


Lenine disconcerted his parlor proselytes when 


he frankly avowed his program of violent seizure 
of power by a minority and its maintenance 


through terror directed by a few autocrats pre- 
suming to speak for the proletariat. This com- 


-pelled these followers enthusiastically to defend 


what a few months. ago they indignantly re- 


pudiated. 


The more cowardly are seeking to avoid one 
consequence of this, The Ishmael-who raises 
his hand against all others must expect heavy 
hands to fall upon him. Unless his yellow 
streak is large, he will not howl against this. 

It is possible, without conceding its wisdom, 
to admire the courage that declares war upon 
the universe and lays about with whatever wea- 
pon is at hand. Even a Malay running amuck 
is not to be despised. But a Malay whining and 
sniveling about legal rights while wielding a kris 
would be contemptible. 

The boudoir Bolshevik who glories in mas- 
sacres and autocratic usurpation of power “ez 
fur away ez Petrograd,” and who sneakingly 
apologizes for similar measures here should not 
complain if society does not recognize him for 
the liar, braggart and fool he is, but takes him 
seriously and shoots first. ‘ 

Revolutionists, even though trying to over- 
turn present society, can rightly appeal to legal 
protection so long as they appeal to ballots, 
majorities, education and other means that do 
no endanger common liberties. If they cannot 
be met with argument, votes and education, plus 
social inertia, they have but anticipated the so- 
cial will and are entitled to victory without meet- 
ing violence or repression. But those who take 
the sword must prepare to perish by the sword. 
Threats of violence invite violence. The world 
follows David Harum’s “Golden Rule”: “Do 
what others would do to you, but do it fust.” 

Those who defend violence from the shelter 
of legal rights are like those German army sur- 
geons who could not understand why automatics 
in their belts were incongruous with Red Cross 
brassards on their arms. Their worst crime was 
not the cowardly killing from behind this inter- 
national safeguard, but that they also killed that 
safeguard for others. 

So with Bolshevists who, concealed under the 
shelter of a minority, maintained law and order, 
invite a reign of murderous minority terror. 
Their worst sin is that they break the bond 
upon which democracy rests, destroy the right 
of free action for others as well as themselves, 
and strengthen the power of reaction and au- 
tocracy everywhere. 
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Phone Market 780 


CONTINENTAL FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers of high-grade upholstery, 
Over-stuffed and Period furniture and the 
Famous Continental Divan Bed. The 
largest exclusive upholstery factory West 
of Chicago. 


1 Sales Rooms 1055 Market Street 
Bryant, bet. 15th and 16th Sts. SAN FRANCISCO 
e 


@ 
The Most Perfectly Appointed Hotgl in the Mission 
Hot and Cold Water in Each Room 
Call Bells 


MISSION CENTRAL HOTEL 
Rates 50 Cents to $1.50 Per Day 
Special Terms by Week or Month 
Phone—Market 2130 
S. W. COR. SIXTEENTH & VALENCIA STREETS 


‘SAN FRANCISCO 
e 


e 
John J. Affolter 


Friday, August 29, 1919. 


ST. JAMES HOTEL 


OPPOSITE NEW CITY HALL 
SAN FRANCISCO : 


e 
Jos. Affolter 
ORIGINAL PIONEER MARKET 


AFFOLTER BROS. 


BUTCHERS 


dana Phone Kearny 3546 
137-143 Third St., Cor. Minna 
@ 0-0. 


AMAZON TIRES 


Central Tire and Rubber Co. 


J. M. CARLSON, General Manager 


500 Van Ness Ave., at McAllister 
SAN FRANCISCO te3 3 CALIFORNIA 


JNO. L. KEY 


SCRAP IRON STEEL BARS 
403 New Call Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


oo | 


A. A. HAUGERUD 


BANK, STORE AND OFFICE FIXTURES—ARTISTIC 
FURNITURE TO ORDER 


PHONE MARKET 9248 
2745 16th St., Bet. Folsom and Harrison, San Francisco 


SAN hres eae 


SUTTER 4116 


@-0- 


e e 
Telephone Kearny 271 


GEO. SWAIN 


SHIP PLUMBING. SHEET METAL WORK 
Ship Stoves and Stove Repairing—Ship Supplies 
105 STEUART ST. SAN FRANCISCO 


o-0-@ 


e 
Phone Franklin 7030 


MILLER MOVING AND 
STORAGE CO. 


PIANO MOVING A SPECIALTY 
385 TAYLOR STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
® e 


MODERN VEHICLE Co. 
314-316-318 Main Street 


San Francisco 
e 


McLAREN & GOODE 
519 California Street 


e e 
Telephone West 7650 


The. Washington Garage 


STORAGE, EXPERT REPAIRING, VULCANIZING 
BATTERIES RECHARGED 


3185 WASHINGTON ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
e @ 
Telephone, Office Kearny 2955 


Charles T. Foster 


SHIPWRIGHT, CALKER AND SPARMAKER 
Repair Work a Specialty 
112 STEUART STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
e 
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Phone Kearny 2442 
Residence Phone, Alameda 1564 


J. T. Thorpe & Son 


BRICK CONTRACTORS 


Specializing in Boiler Setting and Furnace 
Building 
210 UNDERWOOD BUILDING 
525 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO | 
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JOHN E. RICHARDS 


JUDGE OF APPELLATE COURT 
WELLS FARGO BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 


H. G. Alten, Manager Phone Douglas 1803 
“Bowl and be Physically Fit’’ 


California Bowling Academy 


“A Place of Recreation for Ladies and Gentlemen” 
Perfect Ventilation New Equipment 


753 MARKET STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
Opp. Grant Ave. Entire Top Floor—Take Elevator 


Brass and Bronze Castings, Machining and Finish- 
ing, Builders’ and Ship Hardware, Brass Specialties 


WESTERN BRASS MFG. CO. 


217-219 TEHAMA STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
Phone Sutter 2417 


KINGWELL BROS. 


BRASS FOUNDRY AND MACHINE WORKS 
Established 1855 


444-448 NATOMA STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


Phone West 7956 R. BYINGTON, Prop. 
e e 
Byington Electric Company 
The Sign (“BY”) of Service 
ELECTRICIANS AND LOCKSMITHS 
We Install and Repair Everything Electrical 
Estimates Gladly Given 

Large Assortment of Fixtures 

1809 FILLMORE ST. 2180 SUTTER ST. 


Nr. Sutter Nr. Pierce 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


V. C. HOWE & CO. 


EXPERT BUILDING, REPAIRING, CLEANING, ALTER- 
ING OF CHIMNEYS, FURNACES, RANGES 
FLUES AND VENTS 
CHIMNEY SWEEPING 


Guaranteed to Make Any Chimney, Furnace, Range or 
Open Fireplace Work Perfectly. 


2222 BUSH STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


N. BRONSTEIN 
1531 Steiner St. 


N. GURSKY 
Phone West 2060 


Independent Wrecking Co. 
LUMBER, PLUMBING AND BUILDING SUPPLIES 
New and Second Hand 


We Pay the Highest Prices for Old Buildings. All Work 
Prematy Attended to. Estimates Given 


Yard and Office: 1120 Pierce Street, Near Turk 
SAN FRANCISCO 


OVERLAND AUTOMOBILES UNFAIR. 
To All National and International Unions, 


City Central Bodies, and State Federations of | 


Labor—Greeting: 

After over three months’ fight against the 
Willys-Overland Company of Toledo the locked- 
out workers are just as determined as on the 
first day to fight to the finish. 

Every conceivable scheme has been resorted 
to, to weaken the morale of these workers. We 
have had dozens of our people injured by ex- 
soldiers in uniform sworn in as private guards. 
Seven of our people cited for contempt of court, 
one member of organized labor sentenced to five 
months in jail for calling an Overland strike- 
breaker a scab. A Federal injunction restricting 
our picketing has been granted and we are now 
cited to show cause why picketing should not be 
eliminated before Federal Court. In addition 
to this the Overland Company has procured the 
services of a former president of the Central 
Labor Union to act as secretary of Industrial 
Relations at their plant. Of course this appoint- 
ment was made to weaken the fighting spirit of 
the locked-out workers. This man was expelled 
by unanimous vote of the Central Labor Union 
after being granted a fair trial according to the 
laws of the American Federation of Labor. We 
understand this Benedict Arnold, whose name is 
Edward P. Usher, a member of the Metal Pol- 
ishers’ Union of Toledo, has appealed his case 
through his International Union to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, realizing that his value 
to the Overland Company is nil if he does not 
procure a coat of whitewash. We will be glad 
to present evidence to show that Mr. Edward 
P. Usher was not worthy of being a delegate 
to any labor body. In the meantime the battle 
is still on with everybody in Toledo that works 
for a living backing up the locked-out workers, 
and with your continued support and publicity 
of our cause, “a victory in sight.” Let every one 
know that Overland Automobiles are unfair and 
to advertise this fact in your Labor Day parade. 
Hoping for your continued support and with 
best wishes, we beg to remain, 

TOLEDO CENTRAL LABOR UNION. 
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Phone Market 162 
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J. O7KEEFE & CO. 


COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


Dealers in 


HAY, GRAIN, ETC. 


aes 


Office and Warehouse: 


2166-68-70 Folsom Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 


USE MONAMOBILE OIL 


Run a Whole Season Without Fouling Your Engine. 
Monamobile Transmission Grease. Monamobile 
Cup Grease. Gold Medal Cup Grease. Axle Grease. 
Highest Grade Eastern Lubricants for Every Pur- 
pose. Your Dealer Has It or Can Get It. 


Monamobile Oil Co. 


562-564 HOWARD ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
e e 


BITTMANN & BATTEE 


TELEPHONE AND ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
“Hazard” Insulated Wires and Cables “Hazard” Wire 
Rope 


84 SECOND STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


GRANDVILLE MOORE 
“YOUNGSTOWN” PIPE 
“PITTSBURG” FITTINGS 
FOR QUALITY AND TIME SAVING 
JAS. H. GILHULY, Agent 


Telephone Douglas 1533 


PACIFIC BAG COMPANY 


BAGS, BURLAP, TWINE 


869-873 FOLSOM ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
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C. A. Bidinger H. A. Brown, Mgr. 


AUTO ELECTRIC SPECIALTY CO. 


Agents for Simms Magneto Company 


_ PREST-O-LITE STORAGE BATTERIES 


All Ignition, Self-Starting and Lighting Installed and 
Repaired " 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED 


PHONE MARKET 7414 
e 


455 GOLDEN GATE AVE. 
e 


ALBERT B. PENNINGTON GEO. W. PENNINGTON 


ESSEX GARAGE 


STORAGE, SUPPLIES, WASHING, POLISHING 


819-835 ELLIS STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Phone Prospect 4274 


CHICKEN 
TAMALES 


er arcmage a 
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Synopsis of Minutes of Regular Meeting Held 
August 22, 1919. 
Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Presi- 
dent Bonsor. 
Reading of Minutes—Minutes of the previous 


meeting approved as printed in the Labor 
Clarion. 
Application for Affiliation—From the Fur 


Workers’ Union was, on motion, referred to the 

Organizing Committee. 
Credentials—From Picture 

E, Stun, Bro. McDowell. 


Frame Workers, 
Boot and Shoe Work- 


MORRIS M. BRUCE 


ARCHITECT 


Flood Building — San Francisco 


| 
| 


A. M. DeVALL 


Candidate for District Attorney 
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P. J. Seale & Company 
CARGO SURVEYORS 
and 


APPRAISERS 


Telephone Sutter 4893 


485 California St. San Francisco 
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SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL :-: 


OOOO 0+ 
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ers, M. Holtz, F. Andrews, vice F. Early, Wm. 
Smith. Delegates seated. 

Communications Filed—From Janitors’ Union, 
thanking Council and Secretary O’Connell for 
assistance in securing an increase of wages for 
the members employed by the city. From U: S. 
Senators Phelan and Johnson, Congressmen Lea, 
Raker, Elston, Curry, Kahn and Hersman, rela- 
tive to the hoarding of foodstuffs. Telegram 
from Butte, Mont., informing Council of strike 
in said city and requested all men to stay away. 
From the American Federation of Labor, with 
reference to the hoarding of foodstuffs. From 
the Industrial Accident Commission, relative to 
the Safety Laws as amended. 

Referred to Executive Committee—From 
Board of Public Works, with reference to the 
wage scale of laborers. Wage scale of Casket 
Makers. Wage scale and agreement of Baggage 
Messengers. Appeal for financial assistance from 
Barge and River Boatmen’s Union. 

Referred to Labor Clarion—From the Toledo 
Central Labor Union, stating that the Overland 
automobiles are still unfair. Minutes of the 
Water Front Federation. 

Requests Complied With—From the Waterloo 
Central Labor Union, requesting Council to pro- 
test against one Mr. W. W. Marsh, Treagurer of 
the National Democratic Committee, and who is 
opposing organized fabor in said city. From the 
Union Label Trades Department of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, requesting all unionists 
to see that the bona fide union label of the United 
Garment Workers is on all ready-made clothing 
when making purchases. Endorsing the plans 
for a nation-wide Red Cross campaign, opening 
November 3rd and closing on the 11th. From 
the Postal Clerks, Letter Carriers and Postal La- 
borers, requesting assistance in obtaining a fur- 
ther increase in wages. From Retail Grocers’ 
Association, relating to demands of Retail Deliv- 
ery Drivers. 

Reports of Unions—Retail Delivery Drivers— 
Jewel Tea Co., still unfair; requested unionists 
not patronize said firm. Cigar Makers—Are on 
strike all through the East; Bro. Sontheimer 
made a splendid report of the introduction of 
union-made cigars at stand of Union Iron Works; 
thanked all unions that assisted Cigar Makers. 
Culinary Workers—Situation on -Third street 
very bad on account of competition of non-union 
restaurants. Capmakers—Reported that the Sun- 
set Cap Co., 791 Mission street, is now a union 
shop. Retail Clerks—Requested unionists to 
make purchases before 6 o’clock every day in the 
week. Draftsmen—Are making progress; are 
fairly assured that wage scale will be granted in 
Department of Engineering. Jewelry Workers— 
Are still on strike; have signed-up 65 shops. 

Label Section—Minutes referred to the Labor 
Clarion. Delegate Buehrer requested a further 
demand for the union label, card and button. 

Executive Committee—Recommended endorse- 
ment of the wage scale of Stereotypers and Elec- 
trotypers, subject to the approval of its interna- 
tional union. Recommended endorsement of the 
wage scale of Ship Clerks’ Union, subject to the 
approval of the American Federation of Labor. 
Recommended that Pastemakers’ Union sign up 
with the California Macaroni Co., inasmuch as 
the firm is willing to recognize the union and 
conform with the union scale and conditions. On 
the request from the Riggers and Stevedores’ 
Union for endorsement of a proposed strike, the 
matter was referred to the Waterfront Workers’ 
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1—8!14x12 Goulds Triplex Pump, head, 


rst class condition. 


1—10x4x10 Snow Duplex High ran Mine pump, 
for 500 Ibs. pressure, 136 GP 


2—6x314x6 Janesville Duplex fale packed 


pumps, first class condition. 


1—40 HP. Economic Type Boiler, 


pressure. 


450’ 


100 Ibs. 


MACHINERY SALES AGENCY, Balboa Bldg. 
Telephone Sutter 3043 


H. H. ROBERTSON CO. 


Asbestos Protected Metal Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Formerly 


Robertson Process Metal. Corrugated Roof- 
ing and siding. For permanency and freedom 


from maintenance costs 


Puttyless Skylight & Glazing Construction 
Ventilators, Robertson Process Gypsum Fire 
Proof Floor Construction. Robertson Process 
Protective Coatings & Asphalt Specialties. 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 
1007 HOBART BLDG. Phone Garfield 522 


PUMPING MACHINERY 
“KEWANEE” Water Supply Systems 


“LUITWIELER” Non-Pulsating Deep Well 


Pumps 
CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


Simonds Machinery Co. 


117-121 New Montgomery St. 
Phone Kearny 1457 San Francisco. 
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Superior Judge 
E. P. SHORTALL 
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Phone Market 5725 UNION STORE 


BROWN & KENNEDY 


FLORAL ARTISTS 
Se 


Funeral Werk a Spectaity—Lewest Pricés 
San Francisco 


8091 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia 


GANT BUST EY 
OVERALLS & PANTS 
UNION MADE 


ARGonat SHIRTS 


SMOKE ONLY peste ccc danermanee 


‘ BLUE LABEL CIGARS 


Phone Market 2355 Yosemite Beer on 


Draught 


JOHN WIESE 


CAFETERIA—STEAM TABLE 
Strictly Union Conditions 


8036 16th St., above Mission San Francisco 
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Demand the Union Label 


oS 
ON YOUR PRINTING, BOOKBINDING 


AND PHOTO ENGRAVING 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades Council on your 
Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 
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Named shoes are frequently made in 
Non-union factories 


DO NOT BUY ANY SHOE 
No matter what its name, unless it 
bears a plain and readable impression 


of 
This UNION STAMP 


Bool & SHoF 
WORKERS UNION. 


UNION 


OOo: 


STAMP 


acto No. 


All shoes without the UNION STAMP 


are always Non-Union. 


Do not accept any excuse for Absence 


of the UNION STAMP. 
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BOOT & SHOE WORKERS’ UNION 


246 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
Collis Lovely, Chas. L. Baine, 
Pres. Sec.-Treas. 
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Federation for approval. Recommended endorse- 
ment of the wage scale and agreement of Tailors’ 
Union No. 80, subject to the endorsement of its 
International Union. 

Organizing Committee—Reported favorably on 
the application for ic ist from the Fur Work- 
ers’ Union. 

Law and Lasiubeeve Committee—Report of 
Committee was laid over, as it was time for the 
Special Order of Business to be taken up. 

Special Order of Business—The considera- 
tion of Delegate Bonsor’s amendment to the 
amendment of the constitution of the Council, 
which was debated and lost; motion to refer 
subject matter to the original committee was 
ruled out of order; an appeal from the decision 
of the chair was taken and the chair sustained. 
Amendment proposed by Delegate Weinberger, 
pending as an “amendment to original motion, 
taken up for consideration. Amendment made 
as substitute for same to adopt a constitutional 
amendment as follows: Changing dues from $4 
to $4.50 per delegate, was debated and _ lost. 
Moved to lay the entire subject matter on the 
table; carried. 

Receipts—$462.25. Expenses—$198.85. 

Adjourned at 11:45 p. m. 

Fraternally yours, 
JOHN A. O'CONNELL, Secretary. 

P. S—Members of affiliated unions are urged 
to demand the union label on all purchases. 

——____¢—____ 
LABEL SECTION. 


Minutes of Meeting Held August 20, 1919. 

Meeting called to order by President P. G. 
Hanson at 8:20 p. m. with all officers present 
except M. E. Kirby, Al. Condrotte and G. L. 
Howard. 

Minutes of previous meeting approved as read. 

Credentials—From Office Employees for Sister 
Fay and G. J. Plato. From Steam and Operating 
Engineers No. 64 for F. F. Frates and O. O. 
Baker. Credentials accepted and delegates 
seated. 

Communications—From Union Label Trades 
Department, calling attention to the fact that 
there is a label being foisted upon the organized 
workers almost similar to*the genuine union 
label of the United Garment Workers of Amer- 
ica; trades unionists are requested to see that 
the name is on the label; filed. From the Cigar- 
makers’ Union, Local 228, thanking the Section 
and its Label Agent for the efficient work done 
for them in the Mission district and the baseball 
park; filed. From the Label Trades Section of 
St. Louis, minutes of meeting of July 25th; filed. 
From Rex Phonograph Co., seeking information 
as to the whereabouts of Emil Guth; Secretary 
instructed to reply. 

Reports of Unions—Cap Makers report that 
they have organized the Sunset Cap Co., 791 
Mission street, and request a demand for their 
label. Culinary Workers thank the Chauffeurs’ 
Union for their good work to help to organize 
the Star Dairy Lunch; also reports that through 
the fairmindedness of the judge that the injunc- 
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P. BENEDETTI, Manager 


UNION FLORIST 


3617 SIXTEENTH STREET NEAR MISSION STREET 


» they ween STREET 
and Stockton 


Orpheum jes eS 


Week Beginning This Sunday Afternoon 


SPECIAL FLEET WEEK BILL. 


“PUTTING IT OVER,” A He Musical Comedy 
presented by the Soldier Stars and Ori; 1 
Chorus of the two big New York Musical - 
edies “You Know Me Al” and “Let's Beat It”; 
LLOYD & CHRISTY, “The Two Southern Gentle- 
men”; “SKEET” GALLAGHER & IRENE MARTIN 
in “Sweaters”; ESTELL DE SHON, the Popular 
Contralto, and EULA HOWARD NUNAN, late 
Piano Soloist with Schuman Heink; CLINTON 
erin Interpretative Costume Dancers; 
MARIO) HA .  Syncopation’s Scintillating 
Star; DA BERNICIA, America’s Youngest prima 
Ballerina, assisted by Yvonne Verlaine and Com- 
pany of Classic Dancers; HEARST WEEKLY; 
The Famous Prima Donna, MADAME MAR- 
GUERITA SYLVA in New Songs. 


Evening Prices, |5c, 25c, 50c, 75c, $1.00. 


Matinee Prices (Except Saturdays, Sundays and 
Holidays), I5c, 25c, 50c. { 


PHONE DOUGLAS 70. 


THE STANDARD SINCE 1884 
Lundsdiom’ : 
ee aS 
UNION MADE AND MADE HERE 
First in Quality First in Style 
——STORES—— 
1126 Market 2640 Mission 
605 Kearny 26 Third 


OT sie ep Bi SE 1114 Mission 
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FURNITURE CARPETS STOVES { 
DRAPERIES BEDDING ! 
on the 
Easiest Terms 
EASTERN 


OUTFITTING CO. 


1017 Market Street, Above Sixth 


We Give and Redeem American Trading 
Stamps. 


800-0 -- 0-0-0 0 --O-n 8 208-2808 0-8-8808 


mms Square Deal 
Godeau Funeral Service 


A San Francisco firm using California ma- 
terials and employing San Franciscans—a 
friend to the laboring man when he needs a 
friend. Independent ef the Trust. 


SAVES YOU ONE-HALF TRUST PRICES 


Julius S. Godeau 
Undertaker and Embalmer 
41 VAN NESS AVE. PHONE MARKET T11 


PAINTS AND OILS 


VISIT THE LARGEST HARDWARE STORE IN THE MISSION— 


Wolfe Lumber & Hardware Co. 


19th and Folsom Sts. 
Automobile Accessories 


MAZDA LAMPS FORD PARTS 
SKAT, 3 CANS FOR 25c 
CRESCENT WRENCHES, ALL SIZES 


Goodrich Tires and Tubes 


Phone Mission 38 


FISHING 


wunTiNG ) LICENSES 


FISHING TACKLE SALMON EGGS 35c. 


seqmommpsnsen =! 


eres 


ter ters 
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Mission at 16% 
NITURE. 


This wa workingman’s store—selling Furniture that 
will stand hard wear—at the Lowest Prices— 
on most liberal Credit terms. 


We Allow $5.00 


for old stoves in exchange for New Union-Made 
Buck Stoves. 


A Fair 
Water Rate 


What is a fair water rate? 5 


It is a rate which does not over- 
tix the consumer, and which enables 
the company to earn a proper re- 
turn. 


If the great mass of consumers find 
water charges oppressive, the rate is 
too high. | 

If the 


enough to attract the capital it needs | 


company does not earn 
to render good service, the rate is | 
too low. | 


The rate must not be so high that 
the price of water is prohibitive. | 


It must not be so low as to handi- 
cap the company in meeting its obli- | 
gations to the community and to the 
shareholders. 


A rate that is too high or too low 
ultimately works injustice to both of 
us. 

Your interests and ours are bound 
together. There must be no injustice 
between us. 


It’s a case of “‘live and let live.” 


A fair water rate is one about 
which neither the consumer nor the 


company can reasonably complain. 


It is one which is deemed fair by 
a just judiciary. 


SPRING VALLEY 


WATER COMPANY 


' 
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tion cases were all denied. Bakery Wagon 


Drivers report that the New Heidelberg Baking 
Co., 272 Sixth street, was unfair to them, and not 
to patronize it. Glove Workers report that the 
Standard Glove Co., which is unfair to them, 
got hold of a schedule of theirs and may possibly 
consider it within the next 30-days; request a 
demand for their label, especially for the men 
working at-the Union Iron Works. Sheet Metal 
Workers report that they won their new wage 
raise of $9.00 per day, and are now trying to 
get $7.50 for their members at the Union Iron 
Works; also reported to his union: to buy union- 
made cigars, cigarettes, tobacco and_ gloves. 
Cooks report that they have almost completed 
the organization of the large hotels and cafes, 
but request continued support for the house 
card. Engineers report that they have signed 
up with the breweries and are seeking an in- 
crease in the laundries and hotels. Furniture 
Handlers report that some of the houses are 
putting in efficiency experts and assistants in the 
different departments and timing their members 
with a stop-watch in the work of crating and 
wrapping furniture; this is done in an endeavor 
to reduce help, and apparently no consideration 
is shown, regardless of faithfulness and length 
of service. Office Employees report increase of 
membership and raise of dues and expect to 
place an organizer in the field. Carpet Uphol- 
sterers report they are about to work a five-day 
week and will take steps to overcome the effi- 
ciency experts. Bill Posters report that they 
have organized a Pacific Coast Council of Bill 
Posters with the idea in view of a universal 
wage scale; have Andorsed the 
movement. 

Label Agent reported that he had gained per- 
mission to place the posters about the speakers’ 
stand on Labor Day; that he did not do any- 
thing about the bulletin board next door as there 
was to be a building erected there; that he had 
been out for the Cigarmakers’ Union, Garment 
Workers’ Union, and others; that the unions 
were not sending in the list of members so he 
could mail them the Labor Clarion. 

Good of the Section—Under this head Brother 
Kidwell called attention to the fact that there 
were some jitney bus drivers who were hauling 
strikebreakers and in general_helping those em- 
ployers where strikes are; the Auto Bus Drivers 
have even placed $50 and $100 fine against these 
men, which some of them have paid; they are 
now hauling men south to break the electric car 
strike in the south. 

Receipts—Dues, $65.20; P. C. Tax, $48.71. 

Bills—Donaldson P. & P. Co., $8.00; Geo. W. 
Watson, $5.00; E. G. Buehrer, incidentals, $3.75; 
from special fund, $31.25. 

There being no further business, meeting ad- 
journed at 9:15 p. m. to meet September 3d. 

When you buy union-made goods you employ 
union labor. 

Fraternally submitted, 
W. G. DESEPTE, Secretary. 


——-—-@____—___ 


The Columbia Inn, 35 Ellis St., is the only 


first-class Restaurant displaying the union House 
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The San Francisco Savings 
and Loan Society 


‘THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 
Savings Commercial 
526 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Member of the Associated Savings Banks of 
an Francisco 
Mission Branch, Mission and 2Ist Sts. 
Park-Presidio Dist. Branch, Clement_and 7th Ave. 
Haight St. Branch, Haight and Belvedere Sts. 
JUNE 30, 1919. 


DDR Sscicnsseseccarvconhicig Gbeiteiteihinasetndocnsnies - 60,509, 192.14 
Deposits 


ohn A. Buck, Feceiaeets ee Tourny, Vice- 
res. and Manager; - R. Schmidt, Vice-Pres. 
and Cashier; E E. 4. K aT, Vice- President; William 
Herrmann, Assistant Cashier; A. H. Muller, Secre- 
tary; Wm Newhouse, Assistant Secretary; 
Goodfellow, Exile, Moore & Orrick, General Attor- 
neys. 

Board of Directors—John A. a ge woseree Tourny, 
E. T. Kruse, A. H. R. Schmidt, alter, Hugh 
Goodfellow, A. Haas, E. N. te Bergen, Robert 
Dollar, E. A. Christenson, L. S. Sherman. 
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AMERICAN _ 
HOME-MADE 
BEER 


Not a Near Beer or Substitute, but a Genuine 
Beer made in your home. Simple -and easy to 
make. Full directions with every order. Shipped 
enywhere in the United States on réceipt of price. 


Positively Every Element Found 
in Old Time Imported Munich or 
Pilsner Beer is There. 


Order Number One Makes Sixty 


Quarts, Price ........................ $3.70 
Order Number Two Makes Thirty 
Quarts, Price _...................-....- $2.00 


Post Office or Express Money Order must accom- 
Pany your order. 


E. J. WESTON & CO. 
61 FOURTH STREET, Near Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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GOLDEN GATE CLOAK and 
SUIT HOUSE 


1040-1060 MARKET STREET, NEAR JONES 
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TAILOR SUITS, COATS, 
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NEWEST STYLES 
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THE LABOR CLARION 


A new weapon has been found by employers | 


to combat the strength and usefulness of or- 
ganized labor. It consists in suing the union 
for damages for breach of contract, or for strik- 
ing. Such a suit was commenced against the 
St. Louis streetcar men some time ago. A case 
recalling the Danbury Hatters’ Case, involving 
the sum of $400,000 for alleged breach of con- 
tract has been filed against the International 
Union of Machinists, its organizer, officers and 
members at Waterloo, Iowa. And despatches 
this week state a similar suit is being prepared 
against the subway workers in New York. On 
what legal grounds such suits are based, we do 
not know, but may be permitted to think that 
it is the beginning of a new attempt to create 
new legal liabilities not before recognized by 


the courts. 
——“@@_____ 


The “injunction mill” is an institution that has 
fallen somewhat in desuetude in this city in 
connection with labor disputes. Two years ago, 
by a decision in bank, our police judges came to 
the conclusion that it was no infringement upon 
the “anti-picketing ordinance” to sell newspa- 
pers in fronteof any place of ‘business, if the 
only thing done by the newspaper boy was to 
sell his goods and call public attention to his 
wares, no matter what the contents of the papers 
might be. In their desperation some unfair em- 
ployers have invaded our superior courts with 
complaints for injunctions to stop newspaper 
vending. The first square decision on the ques- 
tion came up before Judge Shortall, who dis- 
missed the complaint, and thus refused even tem- 
porarily to turn his court into a mill to prevent 
free speech and publication. Judge Shortall is to 
be commended for his exercise of good sense as 
well as speed in preventing the use of his court 
in the interest of scheming anti-union employers. 

———_qa____. 
DAUGHTER PASSES AWAY. 

Eleonor, nineteen-year-old daughter of William 
J. Winn, former Congressman from the Fifth 
District and pioneer member of the Machinists’ 
Union, died of heart trouble last Thursday. The 
funeral was held on Saturday and interment was 
in Holy Cross Cemetery. 

————_@ 


Try the Columbia Inn’s (35 Ellis st.) Special 
9-course $1.25 Dinner.—Adv. “ 
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TILTZ ENGINEERING & EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
B. Edward Tiltz, General Manager 


Heating, Ventilati: Industrial Process Dehydration 
Western Repreasatative — ig Electric Wontieving Co. 
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The House of 
“Lucky” Wedding Rings 


Blue-White 
Diamonds 
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895 Market Street 


AN INVITATION 


We invite deposits from everyone 
—rich, poor, old and young. We 
recognize no classes, but treat large 
and small depositors with the same 
courtesy and consideration. 


HUMBOLDT SAVINGS BANK 


783 Market St., near Fourth, San Francisco 


VISIT THE 


English Cottage 


Second Floor 
FOUR ROOMS OF FURNITURE 


$1.50 


Good Sterling Furniture — Furniture that 
will look well, wear well, and give years of 
service. 


PAY $2 A WEEK 
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KELLEHER & BROWNE Taivons 


UNION MADE 
In Our Own Shop | 
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716 Market Street, at Third and Kearny 


Positively the Best Made-to-Order 
Suits in San Francisco for the Price 


We Close Saturday evenings at 6 o’clock 
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“- Bolshevists at Work “t- 


Here are some awful scenes of terror when 
the Bolsheviki invaded the Don territory. These 


. scenes took place long before the Allies landed 


on the Murman Coast. I take the description 
from the Socialists-Revolutionists’ papers. (At 
that time the Bolsheviki had not yet abolished 
the whole Russian press.) 

“At Novotcherkassk people have been shot 
wholesale. As everywhere else, most of the vic- 
tims had nothing whatever to do with politics. 
Women of the lower classed, ‘or servants, 
showed where ‘officers’ were living; then people 
came and, without any inquiry, shot the unfor- 
tunate men. Among the victims were General 
Nazarov, who was very popular in the Don ter- 
ritory and who had been elected Ataman after 
A. K. Kaledin’s suicide, and Colonel Volohsinov, 
well known for his unusual kindness. In the 
Don territory it was said of him: ‘He is too 
good for this world, he will take off his shirt 
and give it to the poor.’” 

In the Novotcherkassk Izvestia of March 6th 
we find the following: “On the night of March 
2-3d some Cossacks and soldiers of the revolu- 
tionary squadron, who were escorting some pris- 
oners from the guard-house to the prison, were 
fired on by persons unknown. Taking advantage 
of this, the prisoners—Generals Ussatchev, Is- 
saiev, Nazarov and Grudniev, and Colonels 
Voloshinov and Taratin and Colonel of the Gen- 
eral Staff Petto attempted to escape, but the 
fugitives were killed by the fire opened on the 
escort.” 

But this is how the officers were really killed. 
About midnight on March 2-3, 1918, a mixed 
escort took General Nazarov, the ex-Hetman 
Voloshinov, Generals Ussatchev, Issaiev, Grud- 
niev, Lieutenant-Colonel Peppo and Dr. Popov 
from the guard-room, and led them off to the 
local prison. It is also necessary to state that 
Dr. Popvov got into this company quite by 
chance. That day he had brought the prisoners 
some cakes and milk, for which he was arrested 
and put together with them and was being taken 
to prison with them also. The prison stands 
apart, outside the town, on a hill. The escort, 
on passing the last houses in the town, led the 
prisoners out to a waste piece of ground where 
many executions had taken place about that 
time and said to the prisoners: “Give up your 
money, all you have.” The money was given up, 
to the amount of about three hundred roubles. 
“Now take off your fur coats!” The prisoners 
began to take off their coats, and one of them 
said aloud, “We are going to be shot.” 

This served as a signal. A disorderly fire was 
opened on them. Voloshinov was only wounded 
in the thigh. On®* recovering consciousness at 
daybreak, he managed to reach the cottages on 
the outskirts of the town, and began to ask for 
a drink and for his wounds to be dressed. The 
owners of the house, fearing that they would 
have to answer for it, gave notice to the Military 
Revolutionary Committee that ex-Hetman Volo- 
shinov was only wounded, and was asking to 
have his wound dressed, and asked what was to 
be done about it. The Military Revolutionary 
Committee sent a body of Red Guards; mean- 
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2 ALWAYS DEPENDABLE ® 
For Sale at All Grocers 


while Voloshinov had crawled to the threshhold 
of the house and was in a recumbent position. 
The Red Guards came up and killed Voloshinov. 

Lvov-Rogachevsky, who was in Rostov during 
these dreadful days when the Bolsheviki took 
the town, wrote in the Vlast Naroda: “In the 
Tzar’s time I was sentenced to death, and was 
a political convict for a long time, but I never 
saw such atrocities as I now see. The soldiers 
who were ordered to fire at-my head appearing 
at the prison windows, turned away their rifles. 
Here I also saw the most inhuman murders. I 
saw how, at Temernik, near the railway station, 


Vaults open 8 a. m. to 6 p. m. 


seventeen men were led out and ordered to run, 
and°then shot down. : 

Before the introduction of the reign of terror, 
in Kiev, the Bolsheviki killed 2500 officers; in 
Rostov-on-the-Don, 3400; and 2000 in Novot- 
cherkassk. How many were murdered in Mos- 
cow, Petrograd, and especially in that robbers’ 
den called Kronstadt, no one knows. ‘Then the 
Bolsheviki leaders decided to introduce syste- 
matic or wholesale terror. Future historians will 
probably point out that the Bolsheviki were try- 
ing to imitate the acts of the most tragic figure 
of the year 1793 in every detail. 
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PROTECT YOUR 
VALUABLES 


Why take the risk of losing your deeds, insur- 
ance policies, notes and valuables when at a small 
rental per year these papers can be kept with ab- 
solute security in 


OUR SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
Ground Floor. 
Boxes, $4.00 per Year. 


Safe Deposit Department 
THE MISSION BANK 
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Consul John W. Dye, Port Elizabeth, South 
Africa, reports that toward the close of last year 
a conference of fourteen co-operative societies 
of South Africa was held at Bloemfontein to 
consider the formation of a federation of co- 
operative societies in South Africa. Representa- 
tives of the new federation have left for Eng- 
land to study trade conditions and establish 
héadquarters in London. It has been consid- 
ered, and it is hoped that representatives will 
also be sent to the United States. " 

Communities where orcharding is a leading 
farm interest could well emulate the example 
of the Garden Valley apple growers of Oregon. 
Those enterprising farmers established a co- 
operative spray plant in 1918 at a cost of $1500. 
Allowing for lack of experience we might not 
expect a brilliant showing the first year of oper- 
ation, yet that is what happened in Garden Valley. 
The plant sold spray under prevailing quota- 
tions. It affected for its members a special sav- 
ing of 74 cents a barrel, for non-members, 34 
cents, returned at the end of the season in the 
form of a rebate, besides selling at a lower price. 
It paid 8 per cent on capital stock and made 
various additions to equipment. 

The \British Co-operative Wholesale 
has landed on the West Coast of Africa and es- 
tablished itself there as the biggest trader in 
native products. The agents of the private or 
corporate trading companies have done their 
best to repel this invasion of their territory by 
British co-operation, with the result that they 
are themselves being squeezed out, at least so 
far as the products traded in by the co-operators 
are concerned. The British co-operative move- 
ment has a membership of nearly 4,000,000; it 
has its own factories and wholesale societies. 
The British co-operative wholesale societies 
have recently issued a loan of $12,500,000 for the 
purchase of land abroad, capable of producing 
raw material. The whole of this amount is al- 
ready subscribed. 

Co-operation supplements political economy 
by organizing distribution of wealth. It touches 
no man’s fortune; it seeks no plunder; it causes 
no disturbance in society, it gives no trouble to 
statesmen; it enters into no secret associations; 
it contemplates no violence; it subverts no or- 
der; it envies no dignity; it asks no favors; it 
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“What Co-Operators Are Doing 


By Richard Caverly. 
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keeps no terms with the idle and it will break 
no faith with the industries; it means ‘self-help, 
self-dependence, and such shares of the com- 
mon competence as labor shall earn or thought 
can win, and this it intends to have—G. J. Holy- 
oake, Recognized Historian of Co-operative 
movement. 

The Minnesota Farm Bulletin says that the 
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reports from 233 co-operative creameries in Min- 
nesota for March show that 126 paid between 
70 and 77 cents a pound for butter fat; 72 paid 
65 and 69 cents; 25 between 60 and 64 cents, and 
10 between 55 and 59 cents. The average price 
paid by these 233 creameries was 70 cents. As 
these creameries are representative of the 600 
co-operative creameries in the State, it is esti- 
mated that the price was the average price paid 
by the co-operative creameries of Minnesota. 
Among the individual co-operative organiza- 


tions which-carry on educational activities on a 


large scale, a prominent place is occupied by the 
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Here’s an Insurance Policy for 
Your Work Clothes 


A couple of blue denim legs—a bib—some straps, pockets and but- 


tons—never did and never can make a good pair of overalls. 


And nowadays—it’s harder than ever to produce really good work 
clothes—the kind that will actually “‘stand the gaff’ of hard knocks. 


We could make cheaper overalls—but they’d cost you more in the 


long run. We believe you want GOOD overalls rather than cheap ones— 


so the only changes we've made in Boss of the Road Overalls—is to make 


*em better than ever. 


Look for the Bull Dog on the 


label. It is your protection. 

Never has this trade mark 

meant so much to you as it 
does today. 


Stouter fabrics—fast dyes—at a time when these are ‘“‘scarce as hen’s teeth’’— “knowhow” designing — 
giving you extra roominess where you want it and cutting out needless bulk — expert union workmanship on 


every inch of them—these give you what BOSS of the ROAD OVERALLS have always given you— 


YOUR MONEY’S WORTH 
YOU KNOW IT 


MANUFACTURED BY 


NEUSTADTER BROS. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


PORTLAND 


Altai (Siberia) Union of Co-operative Societies. 
During the first six months of its existence this 
union published 26 leaflets of diverse contents, 
to a total number of over 200,000 copies, which 
were distributed among the 1260 individual co- 
operative societies. During the same period the 
union purchased 42,000 books, of which 24,000 
were resold to the affiliated societies and was 
responsible for the organization of a large num- 
ber of lectures and cinemas in the villages of 
its district. 

A number of unions of co-operative societies 
of the Altai and the Province of Semipalatinsk, 
in Siberia, have jointly formed a new associa- 
tion. The objects of the association are to pre- 
vent the unfair exploitation of forests by means 
of spreading among the peasants true knowledge 
about the harm done by this to their interests 
as members of co-operative societies, and to 
erect and run saw-mills and wood-working fac- 
tories provided with the most up-to-date Amer- 
ican and Swedish machinery. The association 
starts its work with a capital of one million 
rubles, subscribed by the individual unions, and 
it has leased large plots of land on the River Ob 
and in the proximity of the railway line for the 
future works and stores. It is expected that the 
great scarcity of fuel and building timber will 
guarantee the success of the new venture. 

In the first public statement which he has 
made in several years John ,D. Rockefeller, in 
this month’s number of The Lamp, the official 
bulletin of the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, says that the needs of mankind today 
are the same as 50 years ago and that the great- 
est need -is co-operation. 

“The world we live in today is a very different 
world from that into which the original Stand- 


ard Oil Company ‘was launched, in 1870,” he. 


writes. “Conditions have vastly changed. Yet 
even withthe complete remaking of the world, 
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which we see going .on around us on every 
hand, the needs of mankind are the same today 
as-they were 50 years ago. And what is the 
greatest need? Co-operation. The world needs, 
above all else, co-operation; that is, working to- 
gether, which implies friendship, brotherhood, 
mutual endeavor, mutual sympathy and mutual 
support.” : 


At Lincoln, Neb., on August 18th, labor or- 
ganizations have decided to establish a co-oper- 
ative store of their own to buy and sell necessi- 
ties in an effort to reduce the cost of living. 

At Bismarck, N. D., on August 20th, steps to- 
ward providing North Dakota with its first 
State-owned flour mill, under the Non-Partisan 
League program, were taken when the indust- 
trial commission, which will direct the opera- 
tion of all State-owned industries under the 
league plan authorized J. A. McGovern, man- 
ager of the .Mill and Elevator Association, to 
make a contract for the purchase of the flour 
mill at Drake. The mill has a capacity of 150 
barrels a day. 

McGovern was also instructed to plan for the 
establishment of the State’s terminal flour mill 
and elevator, construction of which is expected 
to be started next spring. 

The industrial commission plans to use the 
Drake mill as the basis for the State organiza- 
tion, according to Oliver S. Morris, secretary 
of the industrial commission, and to train mil- 
lers for State work. 

Purchase of the Drake mill will be made when 
the industrial commission approves McGovern’s 
contract. 

The difference between capitalistic enterprises 
and co-operative enterprises is that the former 
have entered upon their period of decay. Capi- 
talism has been tried and found guilty. Its hands 
are stained with blood. It has betrayed human- 
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ity. Co-operation is in the ascendancy. It can 
not fail because it is dedicated to the promotion 
of human brotherhood. If humanity succeeds 
co-operation will succeed. 

When we approach the great economic ques- 
tions of today, we are conf-onted with two para- 
mount problems. First, how to obtain the full 
product of our toil, and second, how to distribute 
that product to those who have produced it. 
As workers we band ourselves into unions to 
enforce our demand so as to obtain the equiva- 
lent of the full product of our toil. As con- 
sumers we band ourselves into co-operative as- 
sociations to distribute that product to ourselves, 
so as to prevent any of that product from falling 
into the hands of parasites and profiteers, who, 
of course, perform no useful or necessary labor. 
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so NEWSWRITERS ORGANIZE set 
"ihe Newswriters’ Association of the Bay | extent. The board also requested the pete 


Cities was launched at a large gathering of 
newswriters in the St. Francis Hotel last Sun- 
day morning and 135 signed the charter roll. 
The men and women voted to at once apply to 
the International Typographical Union for a 
charter. They will soon apply to the San Fran- 
cisco Labor Council and the California State 
Federation of Labor for affiliation. 

The meeting was addressed by Daniel C. Mur- 
phy, president of the California State Federa- 
tion of Labor, and William T. Bonsor, president 
of the San Francisco Labor Council, who ex- 
plained the workings of the labor movement and 
advised the newswriters to join in the tremend- 
ous wave of organization that is now sweeping 
over the entire country. 

There were a few present .who apparently 
had been sent by their employers to stall and 
discourage organization but the earnest men and 
women present would not be denied. At present 
the jurisdiction of the newly-formed union will 
include San Francisco, San Mateo, Alameda, Ber- 
keley, Oakland and suburbs. It is estimated that 
250 newswriters are employed in this territory. 

In the formation of the permanent organiza- 
tion, John Doran was elected president and Ar- 
thur Johnson was elected secretary-treasurer. 
As soon as the charter is received from the in- 
ternational union, application will be made to 
the Allied Printing Trades Council of San Fran- 
cisco for membership. 

On Monday morning following organization 
of the union, the San Francisco Examiner dis- 
charged four of its newswriters who had signed 
the charter roll of the organization. The execu- 
tive board of the union immediately went into 
session and made arrangements to take care of 
the members so treated for taking advantage of 
their American privileges. 

The executive board of the San Francisco 
Labor Council, acting for the Council, heartily 
indorsed the move of the newswriters in form- 


ing a union and pledged the moral support of 
the Council to the men and women to the fullest 
—————-o____ 


Dance to wonderful music on a perfect dance 
floor at the Columbia Inn, 35 Ellis St—Adv. 


UNION MEN SHOULD WEAR 


Lundstrom flats 


Four Stores 
1126-1128 MARKET ST. 
2640 MISSION ST. 


26 THIRD ST. 
605 KEARNY ST. 


Wear 


HATS 


and 


Patronize Home Iridustry and Union Labor 


Saturday 
at 10 p. m. Do not open Sundays or Holi- 
days, and Employ Only Union Clerks. 


All our stores close at 6 p. m. 


Printing Trades Council to assist the newly- 
formed union in every manner possible. 

The executive board gave consideration to the 
action of the Examiner in discharging news- 


‘writers for joining the union and passed a reso- 


lution condemning. this action on the part of 
the Examiner and instructed a committee to 
proceed at once to the Examiner and demand, 
on behalf of the Labor Council, immediate rein- 
statement of all men so discharged. The Coun- 
cil is watching closely the attitude of the sev- 
eral publications in relation to this move on the 
part of the writers to organize. Labor will sup- 
port the union newswriters to the utmost. 
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SAMUEL ROSENHEIM 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
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FIGHT UNFAIR JEWEL TEA CO. 

In support of union members locked out by 
the Jewel Tea Company throughout ‘the countty, 
the Labor Council has determined to center ef- 
forts in the fight against the firm in this city. 
The company, which draws its support from 
house to house canvasd and solicitations for 
patronage in the homes of working people, 
started its fight against unionism in St. Louis 
and is now unfair to organized labor through- 
out the country. 

The business agent of the Retail Drivers’ Un- 
ion here, declares that the driver-solicitors for 
the firm are the lowest paid ‘of any men em- 
ployed in the teaming crafts. The company’s 
office force, he says, works under sweatshop 
conditions at miserable wages. From this 
method of underpaying its employees the com- 
pany has managed to make a profit of $15,000,000, 
it is claimed. He announced that two of the 
drivers in working districts are former members 
of the union now acting as strikebreakers. 


John R. Jones 


A Lawyer 


Prominently mentioned for 
the office of District Attorney 
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Chronicle Bldg., San Francisco 
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By Louis F. Post. 


I THE PRESIDENT’S FOURTEEN POINTS 
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Thick and thin objectors to the League of 
Nations have made much of what they denounce 
as the abandonment of President Wilson’s four- 
teen points of peace. The plain truth is that 
these points have not been abandoned. They 
have been scrupulously cared for to the fullest 
extent that a treaty with Germany admits of. 

Eight of the President’s points relate to par- 
ticular and six to general conditions. 

Taking the particular conditions first and in 
their order, here is the score. The sixth point 
relates to Russia; and Russia is as completely 
provided for as her present chaotic condition 
permits. The seventh relates to the restoration 
of Belgium; and who dare say that Belgium is 
not justly provided for? The eighth relates to 
the restoration of portions of France, including 
Alsace and Lorraine, and the righting of the 
wrongs done to France by Germany—all pro- 
vided for fairly in the treaty. The ninth relates 
to the frontiers of Italy, the tenth to the peo- 
ples of Austria-Hungary, the eleventh to those 
of Rumania and her neighbors, the twelfth to 
Turkey, the thirteenth to Poland. All are ad- 
justed to the fullest extent possible in a treaty 
with Germany alone, and the future is fairly 
secured through the League. 

If we turn now to the six general points of 
President Wilson’s famous fourteen, we find that 
the covenant of the League provides fully and 
fairly for every one. 

The first demands open covenants of peace 
openly arrived at and no private international 
understandings in the future. Except to such 
Americans as have so little appreciation of com- 
mon sense procedure as to suppose that an in- 
ternational understanding is not openly arrived 
at unless the formulating body formulates it in 
open mass meeting (to the music of hisses 
and cheers and groans and heckling questions), 
the covenant of the League of Nations, which is 
the basic covenant of universal peace, has been 
and is even now being arrived at openly. For- 
mulated by known national representatives, it is 
under discussion by all their peoples and has 
been for nearly six months. As to the remain- 
der of the first point, no private understandings 
in future, Article XVIII of the League requires 
all future treaties to be registered twith the 
Secretariat. They must be published, too. So 
every treaty hereafter will be brought to the 
knowledge of every nation; and if any nation be 
offended by a treaty the subject can receive 
advisory consideration by the Assembly under 
Article XIX. Thus any causes of war may be 
adjusted peaceably. 

The second and the third of President Wil- 
son’s points relate to the freedom of navigation 
and equality of trade conditions. These condi- 
tions are provided for in Article XXIII, which 
requires the members of the League to make 
provision to secure and maintain freedom of 
communications and of transit and equitable 
treatment for the commerce of all members of 
the League. Outside nations cannot of course 
share in this provision; but how shall we secure 
any international arrangement giving trade con- 
cessions to nations that do not reciprocate? 
It would be best, of course; but that is some- 
thing which as yet only free traders appreciate, 
and the nations are still unconverted to free 
trade—even our own. 

The fourth of the President’s points relates 
to reduction of armaments.. It is provided for 
in Article VIII. That Article is too long to 
quote here, but he must be thick of thought 


who, having read it, can say that President Wil- 
son’s fourth point is not securely provided for. 

The fifth of the President’s points relates to 
adjustments of colonial claims, with equitable 
consideration for the interests of the popula- 
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tions concerned. This point is secured by Ar- 
ticle XXII. That Article, also, is too long to 
quote here, but it makes the most careful pro- 
vision for abolishing colonial exploitation and 
plutocratic “spheres of influence,” by creating 
national trustees or “mandatories” with solemn 
responsibilities to the world and specific re- 
quirements of publicity for their respective ad- 
ministrations. 

Most remarkable of all the allegations of 
abandonment of President Wilson’s points re- 


SAVE MONEY 


AUTOMOBILES COST MONEY BUT 
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THEFTS - 


ACCIDENTS 


cosT YOU MORE 


Protect your pocket book from a raid by--- 
THIEVES, COLLISIONS, FIRES, DAMAGE SUITS by obtaining 


AUTOMOBILE PROTECTION AT 


A SAVING 


WE ASSUME YOUR RESPONSIBILITY 
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This message is addressed to Organized 
Labor on the grounds of good business 


The Federal Board for Vocational Education has in charge the training of 
men who were disabled in the service of the United States Army, Navy or Ma- 


rine Corps. 
occupations and 
accidents or disease. 


This includes only those who CANNOT go back to their former 


“carry on’ on account of disabilities resulting from wounds, 


The chief duty of the Federal Board for Vocational Education is the place- 
ment of these men in positions where they can be trained to be thoroughly ef- 


ficient workers and become community assets. 


While they are being trained, 


they receive $80 per month, if single, and from $105 to $150 if they have de- 


pendents. 


No man is ever trained for an occupation unless a United States Medical 
Officer passes upon his case to see IF HE CAN FOLLOW THE PROPOSED 
VOCATION WITHOUT PHYSICAL IMPAIRMENT AND CAN RENDER SAT- 


ISFACTORY SERVICE. 


The whole spirit of the plan is to ask no favors, but to give good measure 


for measure. 


It is a straight business proposition. No appeal is made to sentiment. 


It is a case of training a capable man at Government expense until he becomes 


again a productive member of society. 


FEDERAL BOARD FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Rehabilitation Division 


997 Monadnock Building. 


Ralph T. Fisher, District Vocational Officer 
J. D. Maddrill, Supervisor of Training. 


Phone Sutter 1551. 


L. W. Bartlett, Supervisor of Advisement. 
Nicholas Ricciardi, Supervisor of Placement. 


This advertisement made possible through the co-operation of public-spirited citizens. 
STATE BUILDING TRADES COUNCIL. 


To the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
Rehabilitation Division, District No. 12. 


Gentlemen -— 


San Francisco, Cal., August 2, 1919 


Please be advised that the State Building Trades Council of California heartily en- 


dorses the plan of training on the job 


discharged disabled service men and will co-operate 


fully in the great work calculated to Pe sccomplished. 


~ PSE 


“The San Francisco Labor Council has approved of said plan. 


} I | | 


4 & 


ery sincerely yours, 


P. H. McCARTHY. 
JNO. A. O'CONNELL. 


(Si gned) 
(Signed) 
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Miller Feeder Awarded “Tech” Diploma 


TECHNICAL TRADE SCHOOL 


OPERATED BY THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING PRESSHLN AND ASSISTANTS Umom a 


PRESSMENS HOME, TENNESSEE 
March 12, 1919. 


Miller Saw-Trimmer Co., 
Point Building, 
Pittsburgh,Pa. 


Gentlemen: 


This is to inform you that the 12X18 
Platen presse Feeder you sent down here 
about @ year ago,;has been graduated with 
high honors. We have retained Mr, "12X18" 
Miller in our platen press department,so0 
that our students on job presses from all 
over the country may profit by the example 
"he" sets. 


You will note that the younger member of 
the Miller family has upheld the standerd set 
by his older,though smaller,brother. I 
would call your attention to the grades 
"he" has made: 


Subjects Grede 
- Production: Excellent 
Output: © 100% 
Registering: Perfect 
Deportment: Faultless 


It is indeed a pleasure for us to inclose 
“nis” Diploma, attesting the fact that your 
12X18 Platen Press Feeder has most assuredly 
completed the subjects covered by our course, 
end stood an examination lasting now for 
twelve months without one failure. 


ig Yours 4incerely, 
veomhs GA Ve 
4 & 4 


TED: Chairman 
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late to the fourteenth. This point demands a 
. general association of nations”; and the treaty 
responds by creating the League of Nations. It 
also demands “specific covenants for the pur- 
pose of affording mutual guarantees of political 
independence and territorial integrity to great 


and small states alike.” The treaty responds | 


with such a covenant. Indeed, it uses the very 
language of the fourteenth point, by requiring 
the members of the League “to respect and 
preserve as against external aggression the ter- 
ritorial integrity and existing political independ- 
ence of all members of the League.” 

The part of the treaty which uses those words 
is Article X. Yet the same persons who de- 
nounce the treaty for omitting President Wil- 
son’s fourteenth point, denounce Article X. 
Could you beat it? If the President’s point is 
good, why is Aricle X bad? Is it’ because it 
provides that in case of such external aggres- 
sion or in case of any threat or danger of such 
aggression the Council shall advise upon means 
by which the obligation shall be fulfilled? How 
can advice detract from the democracy of the 
President’s fourteenth point? How menace the 
American people? 

The truth is that Article X guarantees peace 
for the world; and ammunition makers and mili- 
tarists don’t like that. The further truth is that 
Article X guarantees the independence of small 
nations; and Americans who long to extend 
American Suzerainty over nations to the south 
of us don’t like that. 

Part of the argument adverse to the League 
is that Article X puts an end to the Monroe 
Doctrine. But in fact Article X makes the true 
Monroe Doctrine secure. It is destructive only 
of the false one. The false Monroe Doctrine is 
a “sphere of influence” doctrine. It would make 
us the masters and exploiters of republics to 


C. C. BORTHWICK, 822 Morgan Building, Portland 
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FEEDER RAISED 
Two Sizes—10x15 and 12x18 


WM. M. KEMP, 216 Colorado Bldg., Denver 


the south of us. Under the League of Nations 
it would wither. But the true Monroe Doctrine 
is that century-old policy of ours which guards 
republics in this hemisphere from monarchical 
invasions. We exemplified it when we ordered 
Napoleon III to take his armies out of Mexico. 
It would flourish under the League, for it would 
be our duty and the world’s duty to respect the 
territorial integrity of all republics. 

If there had been a League of Nations in 
1914, with Article X in it, Germany would not 
have dared to invade Belgium. She would have 
known that the whole League would be in arms 
against ,her; and knowing this she would have 
plunged us into no world war. Is there not a 
lesson for us Americans in that episode? Or 
are we incapable of estimating future probabili- 
ties by past experiences? 

If there were no other considerations for 
Americans with reference to rejecting the 
League of Natiors, the consequences should be 
enough. To rejcct it is to place the United 
States in. a position of shameful and dangerous 
isolation. The world would be a military camp, 
armed to the teeth, and at no distant day we 
should be plunged into a world war worse than 
the one we have just passed through. On the 
other hand, acceptance of this League means 
disarmament. There would then be no possi- 
bility of war. And is not that what we fought 
the world war far? Do we not call it “a war 
to end war”? This League is the only possible 
great step to make war not only inexcusable 
but impossible. 

The United States cannot hold aloof from 
world affairs. The world war proved that. We 
must participate both commercially and _ politi- 
cally, and either as a great military power or 
as a great peace partner. Plutocracy cries for 


One Hundred Fifty-nine 


A year ago we sent a 12x18 Miller 
Feeder to the Pressmen’s Technical 
Trade School at their Home in Ten- 
By reading the letter at the 
left ‘of the illustration you'll under- 


nessee. 


stand why we are proud of the record 
made by the Miller Feeder there. 


Students who are usually unfamiliar 
with its operation master the mechan- 
ical features in a very short time. 


Miller Feeders can pick up a sheet 
of onion skin and feed it to perfect 
register just as easily as it does 5-ply 
cardboard. A minor adjustment, tak- 
ing but a few seconds, enables you to 
change to any thickness of stock you 
may desire to run. 


LIKE MILLER SAW-TRIMMERS THEY PAY THEIR WAY EVERY DAY 
MILLER SAW-TRIMMER COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
J. R. KEMP, Manager Pacific Coast Branch, 145 Second St., San Francisco 
C. R. ENDICOTT, 132 Stimson Bldg., Los Angeles 


world power and exploitation. Democracy de- 
mands world partnership and peace. To turn 
from the League of Nations, or to obstruct its 
organization, is to decide for plutocracy, mili- 
tarism, conscription, and war. To join heartily 
in forming this League of Nations is to lay 
foundations of universal peace on which to build 
a structure of international justice and world- 


wide democracy. 
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YOUR NEXT SUIT 


KNOWING it's right! There's a certain 
hang about a tailored-to-measure Suit 
that gives one a feeling of satisfaction. 
You know it’s made for you, of the 
finest materials, by the best tailors— 
you have the assurance that a 
McDonald & Collett Suit 

is right in every detail! Two stores to 
serve you. Call in! 


ALL WORK DONE IN OUR 
OWN 8-HOUR UNION SHOP 


McDONALD & COLLETT CO. 
TAILORS 


Mission at Eighteenth 
Market at Fourth, Calif. Theatre Bldg. 
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The California Typothete opened a three-day 
meeting at the Hotel Oakland on Thursday 
morning of this week. The gathering is in ses- 
sion at the time this paper goes to press, hence 
it is not possible to review the work accom- 
plished. Many subjects of prime importance to 
the printing industry are on the program for 
discussion, and the unusual feature of the con- 
vention is the fact that its sessions are to be 
open and members of the printing trades unions 
have been invited to attend and participate in 
the debate. Surely the dawn of a new day is 
breaking over the horizon if we turn backward 
and look at the history of the relations between 
employer and employee in the printing industry. 
A partial list of the subjects to be discussed, to- 
gether with the persons selected to present the 
topic, follows: 

“The Typothete,”’ What can it do for the em- 
ploying printers and the allied trades organiza- 
tions of the State, to the mutual benefit of both? 
—J. E. Olmstead, Petaluma. 

“Competition.” Is competition the life of trade 
in the printing business?p—Seneca C. Beach, 
Stockton. 

“Co-operation by Association 
Charles A. Nace, San Jose. 

“Co-operation by Allied Trades Unions.”— 
George A. Tracy, San Francisco. 

“The Supply Man.”—John S. Pinney, Ameri- 
can Type Foundry, San Francisco. 

“Cost System.”—C. F. Guenther, Oakland. 

“Simplified Uniform Estimating and Pricing.” 
—Henry M. Hastings, San Francisco. 

“Problems of the City Publisher.”"—Gen. M. H. 


Members.”— 
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Typographical Topics 
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de Young, publisher San Francisco “Chronicle.” 

“Problems of the Country Publisher.”—Sen- 
ator W. R. Sharkey, Martinez. 

“County Organizations.”—Friend W. Richard- 
son, State Treasurer, Sacramento. 

“Educational Publicity.,—Charles E. MeclIn- 
tyre, publisher “Pacific Printer,” San Francisco. 

“Better Printing; Better Prices.” John Henry 
Nash, San Francisco. 

“Comparison of Eastern and Western Condi- 
tions.’”—B. S. Hubbard, San Francisco. 

“Paper Trade Conditions.”—William H. Barry, 
Oakland. 

“The One-Man Shop.” Is it entitled to the 
union label?—Theodore Zingle, Oakland Print- 
ing Pressmen’s Union. 

“The Union Label.”—E. F. Drackert, Sacra- 
mento Typographical Union. 

“A Technical University to Include All 
Trades.”—Irwin H. Rice, Los Angeles. Should 
the unions grant membership to graduates?—T. 
J. Leary, San Francisco Bookbinders’ Union; S. 
J. Donohue, business agent Building Trades, 
Oakland; W. W. Cuthbert, president Oakland 
Typographical Union; Daniel J. Murphy, presi- 
dent California State Federation of Labor. 

“Zones.” What shall we do with the. proposal 
of the Zone Conference of Employees to estab- 
lish one zone for all the territory west of the 
Rocky Mountains, with a uniform wage scale?— 
J. D. Roantree; secretary Franklin Printing 
Trades, San Francisco. 

“The Two Sevens; Dollars and Hours.”—A., A. 
Trueblood, Sacramento. 

“Open-Shop Printers.” What steps can be 
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taken to combat their price-cutting tendencies ?— 
George B. Goodhue, Oakland; A. M. Mason, Ba- 
kersfield. 

“The City Printer vs. The Country Printer.”— 
J. F. Hancock, San Francisco; Earl Adams, 
Healdsburg. 

“Prices for County Printing.”—E. T. Christ, 
Modesto. 

“Reducing Selling Costs.”.—C. H. Williams, 
San Francisco. 

“A 100 per cent Organization.”—A. W. Gluck- 
man, Marysville. 

“State Printing Conditions.’—Robert C. Telfer, 
Superintendent State Printing, Sacramento. 


WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN 
MARKETS 


ate 
| 

: | 
| | 
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KAHN & GREENFIELD CIRCUIT | 


San Francisco’s Most Beautiful and Popular Exclusive Photoplay- Houses 


NEW FILLMORE THEATRE 


Fillmore Street, bet. Eddy and Ellis 


NEW MISSION THEATRE 


Mission Street, bet. 21st and 22nd. 


PROGRESS THEATRE 


Fillmore St., bet. O’Farrell and Geary 


REALART THEATRE 


Formerly Grand—22nd and Mission 


Showing Only High Class Feature Photoplays 


OF THE WORLD’S BEST PRODUCTIONS 
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“THE WORLD AFLAME.” 

Frank Keenan’s powerful photoplay, “The 
World Aflame,” will have its first presentation in 
the West at the Strand Theatre, starting Sunday, 
September 7th. During a recent visit of Mr. 
Keenan to this city he made an address at the 
Labor Temple, which was received with great 


interest, and now Mr. Keenan is offering his ~ 


drama based on the present conditions through- 
out the country in the hope that Labor and cap- 
ital will be able to arrive at a solution of the 
problem of co-operation. In the photo-dragia 
there is action, feeling and expression to supply 
a spoken drama or a long-length-novel. No de- 
tail is missed, and it is this quality of complete- 
ness in character and setting that makes the 
production notable. In it is embodied the ideals 
of which Mr. Keenan spoke when on the eve of 
becoming an independent producer, and he is 
confident that “The World Aflame”’ combines 
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EAGLE LAUNDRY CO. 
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the attractiveness of a powerfully written and a 
powerfully acted drama with a “message” to 
every wage-earner in America—the wage-earners 
constitute more than 90 per cent of our adult 
population. Mr. Keenan has been giving talks 
over all the country on the profit-sharing plan, 
and will be here in person the opening night and 
will be heard in an appeal as to the wonderful 
benefits to be derived from close affiliation with 
the American Federation of Labor and the get- 
ting together of labor and capital. 
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STRIKES MUST BE LEGAL. 

At the convention of the Colorado State Fed- 
eration of Labor the delegates came down hard 
on the gentry who .ignore trade union laws. 
The convention unanimously declared where the 
preliminaries of a strike do not include the ob- 
servance of the union’s law no support by the 
State body will be forthcoming. 


FRANK L. ROSENAU 
F. W. FRANCIS 


53 Colton Street 
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| NEW METHOD LAUNDRY CO. 


METROPOLITAN LAUNDRY ASSN. 
1148 Harrison Street 
SAN FRANCISCO LAUNDRY ASSN. 
1408 Turk Street 
SANITARY LAUNDRY CO. 151 McCoppin Street 
WARDROBE LAUNDRY CO. 326 Clementina Street 
CITY ROUGH DRY LAUNDRY CO. 
‘ 1672 Fifteenth Street 
HAYES PARK LAUNDRY ASSN. 
Onondaga and Cuyaga Streets 
GOLDEN GATE LAUNDRY CO. 
2142 Lombard Street 


HOME LAUNDRY CO. 3338 Seventeenth Street 
LA GRANDE LAUNDRY CO. 250 Twelfth Street 
AMERICAN LAUNDRY CO. 150 Erie Street 
NEW PROCESS LAUNDRY CO 351 Eighth Street 
CERCIAT & CO. 1047 McAllister Street 
HOOPER’S MISSION LAUNDRY 

2020 Howard Street 
ATLAS LAUNDRY CO. 138 Erie Street 
GALLAND MERCANTILE LAUNDRY CO. 


315 Eighth Street 
TROY LAUNDRY CO. 925 Bryant Street 


l 
HOTEL OWNERS LAUNDRY CO. 722 York Street 


THE SAN FRANCISCO LABOR COUNCIL RECOMMENDS THAT YOU PATRONIZE THESE 


UNION WHITE LABOR LAUNDRIES 
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Co-operation in Great Britain 


By Richard Caverly 


How many men, if they were asked what was 
the greatest business enterprise in the British 
empire—greatest in volume of trade combined 
with the largest number of share-holders—could 
answer offhand “The co-operative movement’? 
Here is one of the giant enterprises of the pres- 
ent day. It is the biggest school of business on 
earth, providing workmen with experience in 
business management such as nothing else gives; 
it is the recruiting and training station for indus- 
trial leaders to a degree which warrants my giv- 
ing more than passing mention to the workings 
of the co-operative movement. ~ 

In origin the movement dates back to the days 
of Robert Owen and the Rochdale Pioneers— 
the first co-operative store being that founded 
at Rochdale in Lancashire by the now historic 
twenty-eight poor weavers, who in December, 
1844, opened the Auld Weyvurs’ shop, in Toad 
Lane, as a grocery store. This shop at first was 
open only on Saturday and Monday evenings; 
one member acting as salesman, another as sec- 
retary, a third.as cashier to a trade of about ten 
dollars a week, while a fourth was custodian of 
the capital, amounting to less than one hundred 
and fifty dollars, gathered by dint of hard saving. 
Today the co-operative stores are the recognized 
medium of supply for the household necessities 
of not much less than half the industrial popula- 
tion of Great Britain. 

The device that made the Rochdale pioneers 
the type of all time and established the move- 
ment was the division of “profits” or surplus on 
the purchases of all the customers. 


Foren ery 

From the humble beginnings of twenty-eight 
members the movement has grown, until today 
the United Kingdom includes fifteen hundred so- 
cieties, with an aggregate membership of three 
and a half million shareholders. Its annual trade 
is now no less than one billion dollars; its cap- 
ital in shares, loans and deposits amounts to 
three hundred and forty millions; its reserve 
fund equals four hundred millions, with a profit 
or surplus of one hundred millions a year. The 
value of the land, buildings and stock is one hun- 
dred millions, and it has at least fifty millions 
invested in housebuilding schemes for its mem- 
bers. The persons employed directly in the 
movement number one hundred and sixty thou- 
sand, and the annual wages bill is sixty millions. 
More than six hundred thousand dollars annually 
is set aside for purposes of education, propa- 
ganda, and recreation, a similar sum being de- 
voted to charitable purposes. 

The main feature of the co-operative store is 
that it exists not for the general public, but for 
its registered customers, and as a rule no one but 
the registered customer gets a cent of profit out 
of the concern. That does not mean that the 
ordinary housewife cannot buy at a co-operative 
store. She can. You can go into a store your- 
self and buy a pair ef shoes or a soft hat or a 
loaf of bread or a leg of mutton or a stone of 
potatoes or a ton of coal, and pay for them. at 
the market price. The store has no objection to 
selling to you, but if you want to reap the advan- 
tages that give the co-operative movement its 
reason for existence, you must become a mem- 
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ber and get an official number. That is a very 
simple matter. All that is necessary is to invest 
anything from five dollars to a thousand in the 
store. Five per cent is paid on the money and at 
the same time you become entitled to a share in 
the profits of the business, in proportion not to 
your holding of stock, but to the volume of your 
purchases over the counter. 

Every time the mechanic’s wife goes to the 
store for her week’s groceries or her bread or 
her fuel or her pots and pans, she gives her num- 
ber at the pay desk and receives in return a check 
with the amount of her purchase marked on it. 
At the end of every quarter the store’s books 
are balanced, and-all the profits, after payment 
of rent, wages, management expenses and the 
fixed dividend on capital, are divided among the 
member-purchasers in proportion to the totals of 
their accounts with the store, for the period. 

There is one exception to that: In addition to 
the payment to purchasers there is often a small 
bonus given to employees. The principle in- 
volved in that is important, but the actual benefit 
to the employees is small, as is shown by the 
fact that in 1916 the 1484 retail co-operative 
stores in Great Britain paid out nearly sixty mil- 
lion dollars in profits divided among purchasers, 
and only about three hundred and seventy thou- 
sand dollars in bonus to employees. The rate at 
which members get repayment varies in different 
societies and at different periods from perhaps 
4 per cent to 12% per cent of what they have 
spent in the preceding three mionths. That 
amount they can either draw in cash or reinvest 
in the store at 5 or 6 per cent interest. 

That is a bare outline of the general principles 
on which the co-operative movement is based, 
but it gives no adequate impression of the hold 
the movement has established on the industrial 
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Interview by United States Senator James D. Phelan of California 


Cabeled by request to the Tokio Nichi Nichi and Osaki Nainichi 


1 am glad to have this opportunity to explain to the people of ‘Japan the California attitude toward 


them, which necessarily must be the national attitude. 
understandings breed trouble. 
ing large tracts of agricultural land. 


There should be no misunderstanding, because mis- 
Great numbers of Japanese, men and women, are in California, and are acquir- 
The State law forbids ownership, but they take it in the name of their 
children, born on the soil, in the name of the corporations, and so circumvent the intent of the law. 


They 


also lease lands and work for a share of the crop, and when thus working for themselves are impossible 
competitors, and drive the white settlers, whose standards of living are different, from their farms. The white 
farmer is not free from cupidity when tempted by Japanese to sell out at high prices, and they do sell out 
The State, therefore, is obliged as a simple matter of self-preservation to prevent the Japan- 
ese from absorbing the soil, because the future of the white race, American institutions and Western civil- 


and disappear. 


ization are put in peril. 


acquit Americans of race prejudice. 
do not want her laborers. 
dangerous. 
the crop. 
terms. 


We must preserve the soil for the Caucasian race. 


The Japanese do not assimilate with our people and make~a homogeneous popula- 
tion and hence they can not be naturalized and admitted to citizenship. 
pally economic and partly racial. 
that is what California, Australia and Canada are doing. 
We are willing to receive diplomats, scholars 


Therefore, the question is princi- 


Japan herself excluded Chinese in order to preserve her own people, and 
Japanese statesmen must surely, for these reasons, 
and travelers from Japan on terms of equality, but we 
We admire their industry and cleverness, but for that very reason, being a masterful people, they are more 
They are not content to work for wages, as the Chinese, who are excluded, but are always seeking control of the farm and 
Immigration and Naturalization are domestic questions, and no people can come to the United States except upon our own 
The Japanese by crowding out our population produce disorder and Bol- - 
shevism among our own people, who properly look to our Government to protect them against the destructive competition. 


California, 


by acting in time, before the evil becomes even greater, expects to prevent conflict and to maintain good relations with the Japanese gov- 


ernment. 


pursuits. 
spring to its defense. 


The American Government rests upon the free choice of the people, and a large majority of the people are engaged in farming 
They are the backbone of every country, the repository of morals, patriotism and thrift, and in time of our country’s danger 
They represent its prosperity in peace and its security in war. 


The soil cannot be taken from them. Their stand- 
ards of living cannot suffer deterioration. 


Their presence is essential to the life of the State. 


I, therefore, urge the Japanese Govern- 


ment and people to put themselves in our place and to acquit us of any other purpose, in the exclusion of Oriental immigration, than 


the preservation of our national life and the happiness and prosperity of men and women who founded the Republic, who have developed 
its resources and who occupy the land. It is theirs in trust for their posterity. 


The people of Asia have. a destiny of their own. We shall aid them by instruction and example, but we cannot suffer them to 
overwhelm the civilization which has been established by pioneers and patriots and which we are dutifully bound to preserve. 
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communities in Great Britain. To get that you 
need to go and explore for yourself the possibili- 
ties of a particular store. Take as a fair exam- 
ple the society—the full title of every retail store 
is “Industrial Co-operative Society, Ltd.’—at 
Plymouth, one of the largest and most prosper- 
ous in the south of England. The locality served 
by the society contains a population of 250,000 
people, and of these it is claimed that 180,000 
draw the greater part of their commodities from 
the central store or its branches. The actual 
membership of the store is more than 30,000, but 
most of these are buying not for a single person 
but for a family, so that the number squares well 
enough with the 180,000 given above. Each mem- 
ber has five dollars or more—often a good deal 
more—invested in the business. The members 
are at once the customers and capitalists. The 
concern belongs to them. They finance it, and 
they buy from it, and at the end of every quarter 
they get back a substantial dividend based on 
the amount of their purchases. 

A co-operative society of this type throws its 
net wide. At the central store, with its restau- 
rant, its library and its lecture hall, you can buy 
anything man, woman or child can need, from 
a pint of milk to a ton of coal. But in volume of 
business the central store probably does a good 
deal less than the total of its branches. They 
are scattered throughout the town and in a num- 
bers of surrounding villages, while in other vil- 
lages where there is no actual store, a motor 
truck service from Plymouth connects the con- 
sumer direct on two or three days a week with 
the central establishment. The branch store may 
stock every kind of goods or it may deal in one 
particular line, such as milk or bread or meat or 
vegetables. In the recent shortage of labor and 
transport a scheme was devised to reduce the de- 
liveries of milk by setting up milk depots all over 
the town, at which consumers could call for what 
they needed, without going more than a few 
hundred yards from their doors. 


Though the most striking feature of the co- 
operative movement is the pecuniary advantage 
it gives to its members, it has other purposes 
than merely financial. Most societies before pay- 
ing out the quarterly dividend deduct an assess- 
ment, usually of 5 per cent, for educational pur- 
poses. Out of that they pay instructors, run 
evening classes, and arrange excellent lectures 
either free or at a nominal fee. The Plymouth 
Society has gone much further. A.few years ago 
a large estate on the seacoast, about ten miles 
from the town, came into the market. -The co- 
operative society bid for it and got it. It in- 
cluded some nine or ten farms, which are being 
developed to supply the society with milk and 
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San Francisco 
Buenos Aires 
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poultry and meat ahd vegetables, and also two 
or three excellent houses, with well laid out 
grounds. Two of these, placed in beautiful sur- 
roundings, have been fitted up as guest houses, at 
which members of the society—the greater ma- 
jority of them, it must be remembered, mechan- 
ics—can spend a week or a week-end or a fort- 
night at rates representing a bare margin above 
operating costs. 

The guest houses happen to lie off the lines of 
railway, and in order that they may be put to the 
fullest uses the management of the society, hav- 
ing little use through the summer months for its 
motor coal carts, fits them out as chars-a-blancs 
and runs half-day trips from Plymouth to the 
house on the coast, carrying its members ten 
miles out and ten miles back, giving them tea 
and charging them 25 cents for the service. 

The Consumers’ Co-operative League of San 
Francisco is organized in accordance with the 
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provision of Title XX of Part IV, Division First, 
of the Civil Code of California. It is on the 
same plan as outlined above. It is for the ben- 
efit of the consumers of San Francisco to share 
profits, and reduce prices for the benefit of its 
members. Membership, $20, can be paid at $5 
per month. Unlike stock companies, this organ- 
ization places men above money, no matter how 
much money you may invest in it you have only 
one vote. The consumer that will not join the 
Consumers’ Co-operative League bears the same 
relation to the League that the “scab” bears to 
the trade union movement. It wants member- 
ship, especially all trade unionists. 

A postal address to 602 Underwood building, 
will bring literature of an illuminating character 
that will surprise you, of the wonderful growth 
of this great movement all over the world, espe- 
cially since 1914. 
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VEGETABLE OILS 


Chinawood, Soya, Peanut, Perilla, Hempseed, 
Sesame, Castor, Cotton Oil, Linseed, Rapeseed, 
Copra. 


GENERAL PRODUCE 


Beans, Peas, Seeds, Peanuts, Corn, Linseed and 
Bean Cake and Meal. 


Machinery for all purposes— 

Mining, Factory, Farm. 

Tanks, Barrel Shooks, Paints, Oils, Glues, Drugs, 
Pharmaceuticals. 


SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


New York San Francisco London 


Milton T. U’Ren 


What Have You to Sell? 
What do You Want to Buy? 


Rogers Brown & Company are the largest Distributors in the United States 


And we are prepared to supply you with—or buy for you—all manner of goods 
manufactured or produced in the United States. 


Our wide-spread organization covering the entire country, established branches 
in the Orient, and our financial resources and commercial standing, enable us 
to buy or sell for you to the best advantage—and quickly. 


We own and operate our own docks, warehouses, oil storage and tank car line. 


ROGERS BROWN & CO. 


Chicago 
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Attorney-at-Law 


Hobart Building 
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FISH AND ANIMAL OILS 


Shark, Whale, 
Vegetable 
Grease. 


Sperm, Herring, Cod, Sardine, 
Tallow and Wax, Animal Tallow, 


MANUFACTURED GOODS 
Hides, Skins, Gunnies, Coth. 


Industrial Chemicals. 
Food Stuffs, Canned Fish, Canned Meats, Fruits, 
Vegetables, Fertilizers, Fertilizer Materials. 
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Cable “Rogbro” 


Los Angeles Shanghai 


Kobe 


Darien 
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KLEIBER Motor TRUCKS 
FOR SERVICE 


Mean Less 
Work for 
the Driver 


Because the Wood-Inlaid Frame Absorbs Vibration 


a 


MADE IN SAN FRANCISCO 
FACTORY 


ELEVENTH and FOLSOM 
Phone Market 1608 


TRUCKS 


Sterling Motor Trucks mean less expense for the 
boss because they rarely go to the repair shop. 


‘We have for Immediate delivery 2% ton, 3% 
ton, 5 ton and 7 ton Sterling Motor Trucks 


EDWARD R. BACON COMPANY 


Pacific Coast Distributors 
51 MINNA STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE UNIVERSAL CAR 


There are more than 3,000,000 Ford cars in daily service throughout 
the world, and fully 80 per cent of these are Ford Touring Cars. There 
are many reasons for this, not the least of which is the simplicity and de- 
sign of the car, so easy to understand; likewise it is easy to operate, and 
mighty inexpensive compared to other motor cars. The maintenance ex- 
pense is low, and it has won an unparalleled reputation for satisfactory 
service during the past sixteen years. On the farm, in the city, for business 
and for family pleasure, it is the car of the people, and the demand is in- 
creasing every day. Let us have your order promptly if you want one. We 
can supply you with most everything - in motor car accessories, and we assure 
you genuine Ford parts and skilled workmen in our repair service. e 


: Leave 
your order with any of the dealers listed below. 


AUTHORIZED DEALERS IN SAN FRANCISCO 
BARCLAY BROTHERS, 4907 Mission St. 


FISHER BROTHERS, 2407 Bush Street 
FLYNN & COLLINS, 500 Golden Gate 


Avenue. 


GHEFFOLI & MAGGINI, 115-137 Jack- 


KNOPH & DUNBAR, 1070-78 Pine St. 


KRESTELLER & STEWART, 33 Dolores 
Street. 


F. A. OEHM, 621 Valencia Street. 


son Street. 
HANNAN & DETJEN, 461 Baker Street 
JOS. HOLLE, 20th and Folsom Street 
WM. L. HUGHSON CO., 1101 Van Ness 


Avenue. 


O'NEILL & HAYES, 68 8th Street. 
SEITER & SEITER, 


Avenue. 


1375 Golden Gate 


SMITH & KAYSER, 214-228 Van Ness 


Avenue. 
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MONTAGUE 
PIPE AND STEEL 
COMPANY 


Riveted Steel Pipe, High Pressure Pipe Lines, 
Oil and Water Tanks, Steel Flumes, Syphons, 
Stacks, Montague Well Casing : : : 


WORKS: 


SEVENTEENTH & KENTUCKY STREETS 
Phone Market 6909, San Francisco 


OFFICE: 


HOBART BUILDING 


Thos. Mirk, Pres.; Wm. J. Glover, Vice-Pres.; 
B. W. Henning, Secty.; O. H. Fisher, Manager 
Phone Kearny 496, San Francisco 
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Walter N. Brunt | 


PRINTING 
PUBLISHING 
BADGES 

LAPEL BUTTONS 
REGALIA 
SOUVENIRS 
INVITATIONS 
DANCE PROGRAMS 
GREETING CARDS 


Specialty 
Printing 


Union Label Water Marked Paper 
Always on Hand 


ag 
766 MISSION STREET 
Near Fourth SAN FRANCISCO 
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MATTHEW BRADY 


Candidate for District Attorney 
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~ORPHEUM 


Matinee Every Day at 2:15 Every Evening at 8:15 
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RR Holidays), 15c, 25c, and 50c. Phone Douglas 70. 
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FORD SPEEDSTERS | 


Custom Built Bodies That Command Pride of Ownership 
HANDSOME COMFORTABLE NEW AND DISTINCTIVE 
DURABLE DESIGNS 


Bodies Ready for Mounting on Your Own Chassis. Completed Cars for Immediate 
Delivery. 
Open Sunday—Evenings by Appointment—Telephone Market 3614 


3 
BREEDEN & COLE 


301 Van Nes Avenue Opposite City Hall 
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White Tru cks| 


; Owners have learned that White Trucks are most economical 
to own because they can be operated at lowest cost over a long period 


Lowest Ultimate Cost 


of years. The service a White Truck gives after completing 100,000 
or 200,000 miles is a more vital consideration to the purchaser than 
its initial cost. 


Thousands of White Trucks have gone 100,000 miles and more. 


The White Company 


G. A. Urquhart, Pacific Coast Manager 
MARKET and VAN NESS . SAN FRANCISCO 
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ORPHEUM 


The Orpheum will present next week a spe- 
cial bill in honor of the arrival of the fleet, 
which will be headed by the soldier-stars and 
original chorus in the New York He Musical 
Comedies, “Putting It Over.” Almost every di- 
vision of the American army had a soldier show. 
These were encouraged by the War Department; 
in fact, the Morale Corps was created, whose 
principal business was providing diversion for 
the troops. Two of the most successful soldier 
shows were “You Know Me, Al,” and “Let’s 
Beat It,” produced by the Twenty-seventh Divi- 
sion. “You Know Me, Al,” was rehearsed ai 
Camp Wadsworth and produced in New York, 
and “Let’s Beat It” was rehearsed in Flanders 
and produced at Oudezule. The opening per- 
formance of “Let’s Beat It,” given in Flanders 
just back of Mt. Kimmel, was attended by King 
George of England, Field Marshal Haig, General 
Plummer, in command of the Second British 
Army; General Pershing, and numerous other 
distinguished officers. When the division re- 
turned to America and was discharged seventeen 
soldiers who had taken part in either one or the 
other shows formed a little company of their 
own, selected choice bits from both shows, and 
produced “Putting It Over.” It was such a hit 
that the men were persuaded to remain actors 
for a season. This they did, with the result that 
“Putting It Over,” played by soldier stars and 
chorus, is now a vaudeville headliner. However, 
every one of the seventeen ex-soldiers in the 
cast of “Putting It Over” saw service overseas. 
Five were wounded in action and five were cited 
for bravery. “Putting It Over” is a musical re- 
vue, with pretty girls who are not girls, but sol- 
dier boys; prima donnas and, in fact, every kind 
of principal known to a misical production. 
Lloyd and Christy, “The Two Southern Gentle- 
men,” will present a clever, wifty and amusing 
dualogue which has proved a great hit in the 
theatres of the Orpheum circuit in which it has 
already been presented. Estell De Shon, a con- 
tralto of fine voice and culture, and Eula How- 
ard Nunan, a gifted pianist who was soloist with 
Madame Schuman Heink, will present a delight- 
ful program. “Skeet” Gallagher and Irene Mar- 
tin will introduce a novelty singing and dancing 
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We Do Engraving, Diamond Setting, 
Watch and Jewelry Repairing 
A Complete Line of Diamond Jewelry 
Cut Glass and Silverware 
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2242-2248 Mission St. Phone Mkt. 98 


act, entitled “Sweaters,” which is delightfully 
refreshing and entertaining on account of the 
versatility and talent of the two youthful per- 
formers. The Clinton Sisters are two excep- 
tionally clever girl terpsichoreans, who present 
a series of interpretative costume dances, appear- 
ing in turn as Chinese, Gypsies, Egyptians and 
Fisherfolk. These girls through sheer ability 
have won stellar recognition in their particular 
line of work and have been soloists in various 
important ballets. La Bernadia, assisted by 
Yvonne Verlaine and company of classic dan- 
cers; Marion Harris, in new ragtime ditties, and 
the famous prima donna, Madame Marguerita 
Sylva, in new songs, will be the remaining num- 
bers in a bill that promises rare entertainment. 


PARISIAN 
BAKERY 
COMPANY 


e 
Phone Sutter 7476 


Millard & Co., Inc. 


AUTOMOTIVE SUPPLIES 
High Grade Tools and Equipment. Wholesale Only 


135 New Montgomery St. San Francisco 
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STRAND ous’, SEPT. 7 | 


FRANK KEENAN 


‘THE WORLD AFLAME? 


AN INTENSE UP-TO-THE-MINUTE DRAMA 
IN SIX THRILLING ACTS 


ONE TOUCH OF HUMANITY which made the Whole World Kin—the 
Human Touch—which reached into the Palaces of the Mighty and into the 
Hovels of the Misled Poor—a Touch administered by a Wise Mayor who had 
studied Human Nature, who knew when to apply reasonable and sensible 
force, and when to preach the gospel of Reason and Co-operation and Profit 
Sharing. He broke the strike, but not the strikers—he deported the alien 
strike-makers and gave Labor a sample of true American leadership—and he 
pointed out the path of Happiness to Capital and Labor alike! 


THE PROFIT SHARING PROBLEM SOLVED 


OTHER STRAND FEATURES 


en 


account. 


instead of simple interest. 
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Anglo-California company 
Resources Over Twenty Millions 


COMMERCIAL : SAVINGS : TRUST 


MARKET AND SANSOME STREETS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


BRANCHES: 
SIXTEENTH AND MISSION STREETS 
FILLMORE AND GEARY STREETS 
THIRD AND TWENTIETH STREETS 
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Bring your Liberty Bonds to the Anglo-California Trust Company Bank, 
deposit them, and have them entered in a pass-book. 

The Anglo-California Bank will clip the coupons and collect the interest 
for you and deposit this interest to the credit of your Liberty Bond savings 


By having the bank collect the interest for you promptly when it falls 
due and depositing it to your savings account, you draw compound interest 


THE 
‘PERSONAL SERVICE BANK” 
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TRUST 


Bank 
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Phone Franklin 4577 A. &. Peters, 666 42nd St., Oaklan 
Guaranteed Certified Milk Our Specialty a . 


. a a Fred’k Todt, 1051 Filbert St., 9. F. 
California Milk Company ie BIS: 
Most Modern and Best Equipped Dalry on Pacific Coast TODT & P ETERS CORRECT 


BAY ST. STYLES 831 MARKET STREET 


Absolutely Sanitary Reliable Service Pioneer House Smiths and Ornamental Iron Works S bcs aes 
Bet. Taylor and Jones Sts. San Francisco, Cal.-| Iron Fences, Window Guards, Folding Gates, Fire Escapes 
Perr ay s-ene-evenee@ | Pipe Railings, Butcher and Pan Racks, Plumbers’ and Cordially invite you to visit the 


Steamfitters’ Iron Work, Bending and Coiling Pipe, Iron 


J. & R. WILSON Co. Work of Every Description. Special Attention to Repairs. NEW FUR DEPT. 


127 STEUART STREET “| 322 MAIN STREET PHONE KEARNY 1075 On the “Second Floor Beautiful” 
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The Highest Priced Piston Ring on the Market. 
And Worth the Money 
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RE-ELECT PATENTED 


C.M. Fickert |: 


DOUBLE SEA! 
(INCUMBENT) 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED soo 


The Only Piston Ring That is Absolutely Guar- 
anteed to Hold Perfect Compression 


D I S T R I C cS in an “Out of Round” Cylinder 
ATTO R N E ag No Back Pressure—Oil Carbon—Loss in Efficiency 


ASK US TO DEMONSTRATE 


HONEST se ABLE «se FEARLESS DOUBLE SEAL RING CO. 


1124 POLK STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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It merits your most careful attention, 
as it represents the 


'Badenhausen Boiler 


The boiler which has absolutely free and unrestricted circulation, gives superheated steam, has greater capacity than 
any other and marks the greatest advance ever made in steam boiler engineering. 
The more you investigate the better pleased you will be. START NOW 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. B ADEN H AU SEN CO. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


1425 Chestnut Street pas a Sia li ad 409 Rialto Building 
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WILLIAM KENT 


—— CANDIDATE FOR ——— 


REPUBLICAN NOMINATION U. S. SENATE 
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Perhaps a brief statement of some of my social and economic beliefs may be of interest to the 
working people of California. 


ete 


bd 
Free government with the consent of the governed, means the council of free men with free speech ; 
and a free press. 
Such a government is impossible if controlled by ignorance and complicated by natural racial hostil- 
ities. 
The nation consists of its people, it cannot be better than they, are. The future of the nation 


work. 


The wealth of the nation is the useful product of the nation. Labor is paid out of product, special 


privilege unjustly takes toll of product, monopoly steals product, ignorance of economic law lessens it 
and waste destroys it. 


Product requires not only labor but access to land and other natural resources. This access should 


rests in making it happier and more comfortable for those who give an excuse for their living by their 
be made easy to those that work and denied to those who, while able to work, refuse to do their part. 


Distribution is as important as production. It should be just, giving to the producer the maximum 
possible of his product. It should be cheap as possible when the living conditions of those engaged are 


taken into account. It should save waste. 


Our Governments, Federal, State and local, should aid in the processes of production and distri- 
bution. They should be our servants and not our masters. Monopoly should be curbed, controlled and 
broken. The channels of trade should be opened. 


We who own this Country should be careful of selecting those with whom we shall share it. They 
should be industrious, should possess stability, patience, and a steadfast resolution to aid in making 
things better for all who are willing to work, and for the old, the young and the crippled. 


We want no revolutionists among us, we want no alien races that we cannot assimilate. It would 
be well to stop all immigration until we can establish a greater measure of justice among ourselves. 


Through our cooperative endeavor, either privately or through government agencies, we should see 
that the store of useful, needful things is made larger, and more accessible to each worker with hand or 
brain. There should be no class war because there should be no classes. There is no room for classes 
in our theory of democracy. If we can keep to the line of our traditions and our beliefs we can make 
this a happier and a better country for everybody. : 
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HOOSIER 


Kitchen Cabinette= i 


Hoosierized “Short-Cut Kitchens’’ cost no more than the ordinary kind. We show complete 
fixtures to make Work Saving Kitchens. They all carry the Union Label (Alameda Co. 
Local No. 12) insuring purchasers these are made under “fair conditions.” 


We stand for Fair Conditions of Labor for the millions of faithful wives of the American 
Laboring Man, which is not now true in over Fifteen Million Workmen’s Homes Today. 
Let us send you our attractive free booklet ‘‘New Kitchen Short-Cuts.”’ 


H OO S I ER CABINET STOR nase ar FOURTH 
TAKE ELEVATOR TO THE MEZZANINE FLOOR 
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“Things done well a: and \d-with acare” | 


; ---the keynote of success which has raised our establishment from the level of a commercial i 


i enterprise to the dignity of an institution supported by the public who know they can rely upon 


The F. Thomas Parisian Dyeing and Cleaning Works 


27 Tenth Strect ESTABLISHED IN 1853 San Francisco 
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OAKLAND 
3 3210 Washington St. 
: BRANCHES 
: SAN MATEO 
i 200 Second Avenue 266 Sutter Street 
i hike aero 135 Powell Street 
} 419 Alma Street 1453 Polk Street 
: 1158 McAllister Street 
; SAN JOSE 


3 255 South First Street = 


America’s Greatest Cleaners and Dyers 


PHONE MARKET 230 PHONE 


CONNECTING ALL DEPARTMENTS 
BE ‘NOT DECEIVED BY IMPOSTORS USING ‘OUR NAME 
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I The Philadelphia Shoe Co. |] | : 
| Is a Profit-Sharing Store it 3 | 
i Knowing it to be the Proper yi Trade Mark 
ii} Principles of Fairness and yd | 
ii Equality of the Day-- Hy HOT WATER AT THE | 
| We take this Method || | SCRATCH OF A MATCH : 
ii} for the Bettering of | Re ip os he ia 
i he eo ee = }i po THE work | 
: : 7a ae : : Can be attached to your kitchen 
: A DAYLIGHT STORE i rene Chnnit your eter | 
ii SEE OUR WINDOWS lt 
| = Philadelphia Shoe hi | | PacificGas & ElectricCo. | 
' 8:30 70 6 S25MARKET STREET = 525 FOURTEENTH ST} 6:30 706 : 1 ee ‘ace 
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The Factory Behind the 


SEAGRAVE 


is devoted exclusively to the manufacture of 


MOTOR FIRE APPARATUS 
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A TYPE FOR EVERY NEED 
OF EVERY MUNICIPALITY 
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3 SEAGRAVE apparatus has demonstrated again and again that they easily lead in excellence of performance, 
¢ in moderate first cost, in low cost of maintenance in durability, and in ease of operation. Investigate the 
; many exclusive SEAGRAVE features. 

i THE SEAGRAVE CO. COLUMBUS, OHIO 
i San Francisco Branch, Sheldon Building. J. F. Cribbins, Branch Manager 
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